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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



Foil some time past we have Ijeen s^kcd, on various 
sides, to collect in a body oi' docti'ine tlie tiieones sca^ 
tered in our different works, and to sinn iip, in jnst pro- 
portions, what men axe pleased to call otir philosophy. 

This risume was wholly made. We had only to take 
again the lectures already c[nite old, bnt little known, he- 
cause they belonged to a time when the courses of the 
Facility dea Lettres had scarcely any influence beyond 
the Quartier Latin, and, also, because tliey could be found 
only in a considerable collection, compiising all our first 
instruction, from 1815 to 1821,' These lectiu'os were 
there, as ifc were, lost in the crowd. We liare drawn 
them hence, and give them apart, severely coiTCCted, in 
the hope tliat they will thus be accessible to a greater 

L, OoaTs de I'/Ustoire de la I'liilosapliie Modcrne, fivi; 
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mimber of readers, and that their true cbaract.or will tlia 
lietter appear. 

Tlie eighteen lectures tliat compose tMs volume have 
hi fact the pai-ticular trait that, if the history of philos- 
ophy fui-nishes their frame-work, philosophy itself occu- 
pies in them the fii-st place, and that, instead of i-e- 
searches of erudition and criticism, they present a regu- 
lar exposition of the doctrine which was at firet fixed 
in onr mind, which has not ceased to preside over our 
■ labore. 

This book, tlieu, contains the abridged but exact ex- 
pression of our convictions on the fundamental points of. 
hilMophie science. In it will be openly seen tlie 
metliod that is tlie soul of onr enterprise, our principles, 
our processes, onr results. 

Under these three heads, the True, the Beautiful, the 
Good, we embrace psychology, placed by us at the head 
of all philosophy, aesthetics, ethics, natural right, even 
public right to a certain extent, finally theodicea, that 
pei'ilous Tendes-vous of all systems, where different 
principles are condemned or justified by their conse- 
qnences. 

It is tlie affair of om' boolc to plead its own cause. We 
only desire that it may be appreciated and judged accord- 
ing to what it really is, and not according to an opinion 
too much accredited. 
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Eclecticism is pereistently represented as the docttine 
to whicli men deign to attach our name. We declare 
tliat eclecticism is very dear to us, for it is in our eyes 
the light of the history ol' plulc^ophy ; but the som-ee 
of that light is elsewhere. EclecticBm is one ol" the 
most important and most useful applications of the phi- 
losophy which wo teach, but it is not its principle. 

Our true doctrine, onr true flag is spiritualism, that 
philosophy as solid as generous, which began with Soc- 
rates and Plato, which the Gospel has spread abroad in 
the world, which Descartes put under the severe forms 
of modem genius, which in the seventeenth centiu'y was 
one of the glories and forces of our country, which per- 
ished with the national grandeur in the eighteenth cen- 
tiu'y, which at the commencement of the present century 
M. Eoyer-CoUard came to re-estahlish in public instruc- 
tion, whilst M. de Chateaubriand, Madame de StaeJ, and 
M. Quatremere de Quincy transfen-ed it into literature 
and the arts. To it is rightly given the name of spiritu- 
alism, because its chai-acter in fact is that of subordi- 
nating the senses to the spirit, and tending, by all tlie 
means that reason acltnowledges, to elevate and ennoble 
!nan. It teaches the spirituality of the soul, the liberty 
and responsibility of human aciions, moral ohUgation . 
disinterested virtue, the dignity of justice, tlie beauty of 
charity; and beyond tlf I'mita of this world it shows a 
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10 AtJTIIOli S TEEFACE. 

God, author and type of humanity, who, after having 
evidently made man for an excellent end, will not aban- 
don him in the mysterious developmeht of his destiny. 
This philosophy is the natural ally of all good causes. 
It sustains religioas sentiment ; it seconds true aai, poesy 
worthy of the name, and a gi'eat Hterature ; it is the sup- 
port of right ; it equally repels the craft of the dema- 
gogue and tyi-anny ; it teaches all men to respect and 
T^ue themselves, and, httle hy little, it conducts human 
societies to the true republic, that dream of all generous 
souls which in our times can he realized in Europe only 
by constitutional monarcliy. 

To aid, with all our power, in setting up, defending, 
and propagating this noble philosophy, such is the 
■jbject that early inspired us, that has sustained during 
a career already lengthy, in which difficulties have not 
been -wanting. Thank God, time has rather strengtii. 
ened than weakened our convictions, aud ive end as we 
began : this new edition of one of our fii-st works is a 
last effort in favor of the holy caiise for which we have 
combated nearly forty years. 

May our voice be heard by new generations as it was 
by the serious youth of tlie Restoration ! Yes, it is par- 
ticularly to yon that we address this work, yoimg men 
whom we no longer know, but whom we bear in our 
heart, because you are the seed and the hope of the 
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AUTUOKS riJEFACE. 



.iituj-e. We nave shown you the principle of out- evila 
and theii' remedy. If yon lo^'e liberty and yonr conn- 
tay, shun what has destroyed them. Far from yon be 
that sad philosophy which preaches to you materialism 
and atheism as new doctrines destined to regenerate tiie 
world : they kill, it is true, but they do not regenerate. 
Do not listen to tliose superiicial spirits who give tliem 
selves cut as profound tliinkere, because after Yoltaire 
tliey have discovered difficulties in Christianity: meas- 
ure your progi-ess in philosophy by your progi-eas in ten- 
der veneration for the religion of the Gospel. Eg well 
persuaded that, in France, democracy wiU always tra- 
verse liberty, that it brings all right into disorder, and 
through disorder into dictatorehip. Ask, then, only a 
moderated libeity, and attach youraelf to that witli all 
the powers of your soul. Do not bend the knee to for- 
tune, but accustom yourselves to bow to law. Entertain 
the noble sentiment of respect. Know how to admii-e, — 
p(sses3 the worship of great men and great tilings, 
Eeject that enervating literatiu'e, by tirnis gross and 
refined, which delights in painting tlie miseries of hu- 
man nature, which caresses all our weaknesses, which 
paj'S court to the senses and the imagination, instead of 
speaking to the soul and awakening thought. Guard 
yourselves against the malady of our centuiy, that fatal 
taste of an accommodating life, incompatib'e with all 
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12 AiriHOIl's PREFACE. 

generons ambition. Whatever career you embrace, pro 
po3e to yourselves an elevated aim, ami put in its service 
an unalterable constancy. Sursum otyrda, value highly 
yom- heait, wherein is seen all philosophy, tliat which 
we have retained from all our studies, which we have 
taught to your predecessors, which wc leave to you as 
our last word, our final lecture. 

V. COUSIN. 



A too indulgent public having promptly rendered 
necessary a new edition of this book, we are forced to 
render it less miwortliy of tlie suffrages which it has 
obtained, by reviewing it witli severe attention, 'by intro- 
ducing a mass of corrections in detail, and a consider- 
able number of additions, among wliich tlie only ones 
that need be indicated here are some pages on Chris- 
tianity at the end of Lecture XVI., and the notes placed 
as an Appendix' at the end of the vohune, on various 



1 ti'iliislatna by Mr, K. E. S. A. IIomilE 
ia alono entitled to credit niid alc]ic isi 
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AUTQOe's rEEFACE. 13 

woiica of Frenc]i mastei's which we have cLuite recently 
seen in England, whicli bavo confirmed and increased 
oar old admiration for onr national art of the seven- 
teenth century. 
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TRANSLATOH'S PREFACE'. 



The natnre of this publication is sufficiently explained 
ii) tlio preface of Jf. Cousin. 

We have attempted to rendei' his book, without 
comment, faithfully into English. Not only have we 
endeavored to give his thought -without increase or 
diminution, hut have also tried to presei^ve tlie main 
characteristics of his style. On the one hand, we 
have carefully shunned idioms peculiai' to the JTrench ; 
on tiie othei', when permitted by the laws of stractiire 
common to both languages, we have followed the gen- 
eral order of sentences, even the succession of words. 
It has been our aim to make this work wholly Cousin's 
in substance, and in form as nearly his as possible, 
ivitli a total change of dress. That, however, we may 
have nowhere raiseed a shade of meaning, nowhere 
introduced a galiicism, is too much to be hoped for, 
too much to be demanded, 

M. Cousin; in his Philosophical Discussions, defines 
the terms .that he uses. In the translation of these we 
have maintained uniformity, so that in tliis j'efijard no 
farther explanation is necessai-y. 
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Tliis ia, perhaps, in a philosophical point of view, 
the most important of all M. Cousin's worts, for it 
contains a complete summary and lueid exposition of 
the various paints of hie system. It is now the last 
word of European philosophy, and merits serious and 
thoughtful attention. 

This and many more like it, are needed in these 
times, when noisy and pretentious demagogues are 
speaking of metaphysics with idiotic laughtei', when 
utilitarian statesmen are sneering at philosophy, when 
undisciplined sectarians of every kind are decrying it ; 
when, too, earnest men, in state and church, men on 
whose shoulders the social world really rests, are in- 
voking philosophy, not only as the hest insti-ument of 
the highest ctilture and the severest mental discipline, 
but also as the best human means of guiding politics 
Towards tl\e eternally true and the eternally just, of pre- 
serving theology from the aberrations of a zeal without 
knowledge, and from tlie perversion of tlie interested 
and tlie cunning ; when many an ai'tist, who feels the 
nobility of his calling, who would address flie mind of 
man rather than his senses, is asking a generous philoso- 
phy to explain to him that ravishing and torturing Ideal 
which is ever eluding his grasp, which often discom-ages 
unless understood ; when, above all, devout and tender 
sonls are learning to prize philcBophy, since, in harmony 
witli Revelation, it strengthens their belief in God, 
freedom, immortality. 
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Grateful to an indulgent public, on boOi sides of tlie 
ocean, for a kindly and very favorable reception of our 
veraion of M. Cousin's " Course of tlie History of Modem 
Philoaopby," we add this translation of his "Lectui'es 
on the Trae, the Beautiful, and the Good," lioping thsit 
his explanation of human nattn'c vdH aid some in solving 
tlie grave problem of life, — for there are always those, 
and the most gifted, too, ■who feel the need of under- 
standing themselves, — believing that his eloqnenco, his 
elevated sentiment, and elevated tliotight, will afford 
gratification to a refined taste, a chaste imagination, 
and a disciplined mind 

0. W. WIGHT. 

IximioN, Deo.31, 3863 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The Puijlishei-a have to espreas their tiiaiits to M. Ooiram 
for his cordial concurrence, and especially for his kindaesa ia 
transmitting the sheets of the French original as printed, so 
Ihat this translation appears almost simultaneously with it, 

EiiixBUBGn, 36 Geoijoe-street, 
Dec. 2S. ISM. 
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LECTURES 

THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL, AND TtlE GOOD. 



DISCOURSE 

PEONOUNCED AT THE OPRNISG Oy THE COURSE, 
DECEliBEIl 4, 1817. 

PHILOSOPITY m THK HIMETEENTII CaiNTlJKy. 

Spirit and general principles of the Course. — Object of the LaotiireB of tliie 
year : — application of t!io principles of wliich. on axpoaidon is given, to 
■ tho ttroo Problems of the Tme, tlio Boanljful, and the Good, 

It aeems Datiiral that a centuiy, in its beginning, should borrow 
its philosophy from the century that preceded it. But, as free 
and intelligent beings, we are not bom merely to continue our 
predecessors, but to increase their work, and also to do our own. 
We cannot accepi from them an inheritauoe except under the 
condition of improving it Our first duty ia, then, (o render to 
ouiselves an account of the philosophy of the eighteenth, centuiy; 
to recognize its character and its principles, the problems 'which 
it agitated, and the solutions which it gave of them; to discern, 
in fine, what it transmits to ns of the true and'tlie productive, 
and what it also leaves of the sterile and the false, in order that, 
with reflective choice, we may embrace the former and reject the 
latter.' Placed at the entrance of the new times, let us know, 

' We hoTa so mucli felt the noceBsity of nndarBtancling wall the philoaophj 
of tlie century that onra snooaeds, *Jiat tlirae times we have undertaken the 
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first of all, wjtii what views we would occupy ourselves, More- 
Qverj—why should I not saj it '— aftei tn o years of instruction, 
in which the professor, in some sort, has been investigating him- 
self, one has a right to demanil of him ^hat he is; what are his 
most general principles on all the essential parts of philosophic 
science ; what flag, in fine, m the midat of parties which coEtend 
with each other so violently, he proposes for you, young men, 
who frequent this auditoiy, and who are called upon to partid- 
pate in a destiny still so uncertain and so obscure in the nine- 
teenth century, to follow. 

It is not patriotism, it is a profound sentiment of truth and 
justice, which makes us place the whole philosophy now expanded 
in the world under the invocation of the name of Descartes, 
Yes, the whole of modern philosophy is the work of this great 
man, for it owes to him tlie spirit that animates it, and the 
method that constitutes its power. 

After the downfall of scholasticism and the mournful disnip- 
tures of the sixteenth century, the first object which the bold 
good sense of Descartes proposed to itself was to mate philosophy 
a human science, like astronomy, physiology, medicine, subject 
to the same uncertainties and to the same aberrations, but capa- 
ble also of the same progress. 

Descartes encountered the skepticism spreatl on every side in 
tlis train of so many revolutions, ambitious hypotheses, born out 
of the first use of an ill-regulated liberty, and the old fonnulas 
surviving the ruins of scholasticism. In his courageous passion 
for truth, he resolved to reject, provisorily at least, all tiie ideas 
tiiat hithei-to he had received without controlling them, firmly 
decided not to admit any but those which, ^ter a serious exami- 
nation, might appear to him evident. But he perceived that 

liistoryof philosophy in tha elghieontli cBnturj, hero first, inlSlB, ttien in 
1319 and 1820, and that is the Euhjecb of the lost three volnmes of the lal 
Series nf our works; fiiinlly, wo rosnmed it in 1329, vol. ii. and iii. of tha 3il 
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ihei-e was one thing ivhich he could not reject, even provisoriiy, 
in his universal doubt,— that thing was the existence itself of his 
doubt, that ja to say, of his thought; for although all the rest 
Diight be only an illusion, this fact, that he thought, could not 
be an illusion. Descartes, therefore, stopped at this fact-, of an 
irresistible evidence as ■it the fint truth which he could accept 
without fear. Reoo^izing at thp same time that thought is the 
necessary iastcument of ill the investigations which he might 
propose to himself « well i^ the instrument of the human race 
in the acquisition of its nitural tnowledges,' he devoted himself 
to a regular study of it to the analysis of thought as the condi- 
tion of all legitimate philosophy, and upon this solid foundation 
he reared a doctrine of a character at once certain and living, 
capable of resisting skepticism, exempt from hypotheses, and 
affranchised from the formulas of the siJiools. 

ThuiS the analysis of tliought, and of the mind which is the 
subject of it, that is to say, psychology, has become the point of 
departure, the most general piinciple, the important method of 
modem philosophy." 

Nevertheless, it must indeed be owned, philosophy has not en- 
tirely lost^ and sometimes still retains, since Descartes and in 
Dfficartes himself, its old habits. It rarely belongs to the same 
roan to open and run a career, and usually the inventor succumbs 
under the weight of his own invention. So Descartes, after 
Laving so well placed the point of departure for all philosophical 
investigation, more than once foigets analysis, and returns, at 
least in form, to the ancient philosophy.' The true method, 

' This word was used by tlio old Eaglisli writers, nnd there is no rensoii 
wliy it shoiitd not be retained. 

>0n the method of Doscai-tea, Eoe let SerisB, vol. iv., lecture 20; 2il 
Series, vol. i,, leotnre a ; vol. ii., lectrre 11 ; 3d Series, voL iii., J'hUoaopJiit 
Modems, oa well as Ihigtiuitis de PhikisophU (MrUsietme; Sth Series, /n- 
stradioa PuWque, toI. ii., Defense de P VmitraitS d di la, FhiUiSO^phie, p. 
112, ate. 

On. this rfltnru to the Boholnslao form in Desearies, see 1st Serias, vol iv., 
lecture 12, ospeciolly three artides of [lie Journal des Savriists, August, Sep- 
tember, and Oetober, ISSO. it whieb we liiLve osamined anew tlie principles 
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again, is more than once effaced in the hands of his Ski, succea- 
3ore, under the always increasing influence of tlie mathematical 
method. 

Two periods may be distinguished in the Caj'tesian era, — one 
in which the method, in its newness, is often misconceiTed ; the 
other, in which one is forced, at least, to re-enter the salutary 
way opened hy Deceit tea To the first belong Malebranche, 
Spinoza, LeibniU himself, to the second, the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century 

Without doubt Malebranche, upon some points, descended 
very far into inteiior m^estigation ; hut most of the time he gave 
himself up to wandei m an imaginary world, and lost sight of 
the real world. It is not a method that is Planting to Spinoza, 
but a good method ; his enor con'iista in hav ing ippjied to phi- 
losophy the geometrical mpthod, whiiJi proceeds by nxioms, defi- 
nitions, theoiema, corollaries no one his mide less use of the 
psychological method ; that is the pnuciple and the condemna- 
tion of his system. The Nouvea^x Hasai^ siir I Entendement 
Humam e\hibit Leibnitz opposing ohseriition to observation, 
analysis to analysis ; but his g^nias usually hovei-s over science, 
instead of advandng in it step by step hence the results at 
which ho arrives are often only hiilhant hypotheses for example, 
the pre-established harmony now relegated among the analogous 
hypotheses of occasional causes and a plaatio mediator. In gen- 
eral, the philosophy of tlie seventeenth century, hy not employing 
with suflicient rigor and fiiianess the method with which Des- 
cartes had armed it, produced little else than systems, ingenious 
without doubt, bold and profound, hut often also rash, — systems 
that have foiled to teep their place in science.' In fact, nothing 
is durable except that which is founded upon a sound method ; 

ofCaitOMiiniaiD, Apropos the LeiinUii Aidmadaersiaims ad Girlssii FHm^iti 
PhUoeephiis. 

■ Sse on Mnlobranolie, Spinoza, nnd Leibnilz, fid Series, vol, il., leoturea 
11 and 12; Sd Series, vol. iv., Inti-oiiantion aim (EttoTea Pliilosophiqiies ^ M. 
dt Biraii, p. 283 ; imci tiie FragmenU de PhilesBpMt Garlesienag, passim. 
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..ine destroys ail the rest ; time, wJiicii re-collects, fecundates, ag 
grandizes the least germs of trath deposited in the humblest 
analyses, strites without pity, engulfe hypothtses, even those of 
genius. Time taies a step, and arbitrary systems are overturned ; 
the statues of their author alone remain standing over their 
ruins. The task of the friend of truth is to search for the useful 
remains of them, that survive and can serve for new and more 
solid constructions. 

The philosophy of the eighteenth century opens the second 
period of the Cartesian era ; it proposed to itself to apply the 
method ah'eady discovei'ed and too much neglected, — it applied 
itself to the analysis of thonght. Disabused of ambitious and 
sterile attempts, and, like Descartes, disdainful of the past, the 
eighteenth centuiy dared to think that every thing in philosophy 
was to be done over again, and that, in order not to wander 
anew, it was necessary to set out with the modest study of man. 
Instead, therefore, of building up a!! at once systems risked upon 
the universality of things, it undertook to examine what man 
knows, what he can know; it brought back entire philosophy to 
the study of our faculties, as physics had just been brought back 
to the study of the properties of bodies, — which was giving to 
philosophy, if not ila end, at least its true beginning. 

The great schools which divide the eighteenth century are the 
English and French school, the Scotch school, and the German 
school, that is to say, the school of Locke and Condillao, that of 
Ead, that, of Kant. Il is impossible to misconceive tlie common 
principle which animates them, the unity of their method. When 
one examines with impartiality the method of Locke, he sees that 
it consists in the analysis of thought; and it is thereby that 
Locke ia a disciple, not of Bacon and Hobbes, but of our great 
countiyman, Descartes.' To study the human understanding as 
:', is in each one of us, to recognize its powers, and also its limits, 
is the problem which the English philosopher proposed to hiui- 
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sfM, and which he attanipted to solve. I do not wish to judga 
Itere of the solution which he gave of this pfoblem ; I limit my- 
self to indicating clearly what was for. him the fundamental 
problem. Condillfic, the French disciple of Locke, made himaell 
everywhere the apostle of analysis ; and analysis was also in him, 
or at least should have been, the study of thought. No. philoso- 
plier, not even Spinoza, has wandered farther than Condillac' from 
the true experimental metfeoci, and has strayed farther on the 
route of abstractions, even verbal abstractions ; but, strange 
enough, no one is severer than lie against hypotheses, save that 
of the statue-man. The author of the 7V«JW des Sensations has 
very unfaithfully practised analysis ; but he spealcs of it without 
cessation. The Scotch school combats Locke and Condillac; it 
combats them, but with tkeir own arms, with tlie same method 
which it pretends to apply betteiv' In Gefmaay ■ Kant wishes to 
replace in light and honor the superior element of himian con- 
sciousness, left in the shade, and decried by the philosophy of bis 
times; and for that end, what does he do? He undertakes a 
profound examination of the feuulty of knowing; the title of his 
principal work is, Critique of Pure Season ;' it is a critique, 
that is to say again, an analysis ; the method of Kant is then no 
other than that of Locke and Reid. Follow it until it reaches 
the hands of Fichte,* the successor of Kant, who died but a few 
years since ; there, again, the analysis of thought is given as the 
founda'ioB of philosophy. Kant was so firmly established in the 
subject of knowledge, that he could scarcely go out of it — that, 
in fact, he never did legitimately go out of it. Fichte plunged 
into the subject of knowledge so deeply that he buried himself 
in it, and absorbed in. the human me all existences, as well as all 

' Ist Series, vol. iii., leotures 2 and S. 

' la*: Sariea, vol. iv., lecturos on tha Scotch School. 
8i>e on Kant and the Ontiqiie <if Pwre Hmson, vol. v. of tlio Ist Sei'iss, 
what e yiat great work is einmined ivith as inuoh extant aa that of Eaid in 
vol. iv., luid the Msa;/ of Locke in vol. iii. of the 2d Sorlos. 

* On Fiobte, 3d Series, vol. i., leetiiro 12; 8d Serias, vol. iv., Infmdiiction 
aua (Hanrei diM.de Birtm, p. 8S4. 
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Bctetices — sad shipwreck of analysis, which signalizes at once ifs 
greatest effort and its Foek I 

The same spirit, therefore, governs all the schools of the 
eighteeBtli century ; this .century disdains arbitrary formulas ; it 
has a horror for hypotlieses, and attadiea itself, or pretends to 
attiwh itself, to the ohservaUon of facia, and particularly to the 
analysis of thought. 

Let us acknowledge with freedom and with grief, that tlie 
eighteenth century applied analysis to all things without pity 
and without measure. It cited before its tribunal all doctrines, 
all sciences ; neither the metaphysics of the preceding age, with 
their imposing systems, nor the ai-ts with their prestige, nor the 
governments with their ancient authority, nor the religions with 
iheir majesty, — nothing found iavor before it. Although it spied 
abysses at the bottom of what it called philosophy it threw itself 
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n nh nee, it has iiiso left as an energetic and fecund love 

f u h The eighteenth century was the age of criticism and 
d u n he nineteenth should be that of intelligent rehabil- 

t. n lb longs to it to find in a profounder analysis o( 



V p d ourselves tliuB in Dceember, 1&17, when, Mluwing the 
jront wars of tlio Eevoiution, and after tlie downfall of tlie ompira, tlie con-- 
fltitutional monarohy, still poorly estoblished, left the fiitnio of Fronee ond 
of the world otscure. It is Bud to be obliged to hold tlia Bame languago in 
1885, over the inins iteouraulated around U3. 
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'Uiouglii the principles of the future, smd with so many remains 
f« raise, ia fine, an edifice that reason may he able to acknowl- 
edge. 

A feehle hut zealous workman, I come to bring my stone; I 
coma to do my work ; I come to extract fi-om the midst of the 
ruins what has not perished, what cannot perish. This course ia 
at once a return to the past, an effort towards the future. I pro- 
pose neither fo aitacl: nor to defend any of the three gi'eat schools 
that divide the eighteenth century, I will not attempt to per- 
petuate and envenom the warfare which divides them, compla- 
cently designating tlie difi'erences which separate them, without 
taking an account of the community of method which miitea 
them. I come, on the contrary, a devoted soldier of philosophy, 
a conjmon friend of all the schools which it has produced, to 
offer to all the words of peace. 

The unity of modem philosophy, as we have said, resides in 
its method, that is to say, in the analysis of thought — a method 






ir it contains in itself the means ot 



repairing the errors that escape it, of indefinitely adding new 
riches to riches already acquired. The physical sciences them- 
selves have no other unity. The great physidans who have ap- 
peared within two centuries, altlioiigh united amongst themselves 
hy the same point of departure and by the same end, generally 
accepted, have nevertheless proceeded with independence and in 
ways often opposite. Time has re-collected in their different 
theories the part of truth that produced them and sustained them ; 
it has neglected their errors from which they were unable to ex- 
tricate themselves, and uniting all the discoveries worthy of the 
name, it has little by little formed of them a vast and harmoni- 
ous whole. Modern philosophy has also been enriched during 
the two centuries wiUi a multitude of exact observations, of solid 
and profound theories, for which it is indebted to the common 
metiiod. What has hindered her from progressing at an equal 
pace witii the physical sciences whose sister she is ! She has 
'jeen hindered by not understanding better her own interests, bj 
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not tolerating diveKitiea that are inevitable, that are even useful, 
and by not profiting by the tmths which all tlie piiiticular doc- 
trines contain, in order to deduce from them a general doctrine, 
which is successively and perpetually purified and aggi'andized. 

Not, indeed, that I would recommend tliat blind syncretisia 
which destroyed the school of Alexandria, which attempted to 
bring contrary systems together by foi'ce ; what I recommend is 
an enlightened eelectidam, which, judging with equity, and even 
with benevolence, all schools, borrows from tliem what they pos- 
sess of the tiTie, and neglects what in them is false. Since the 
spirit of party has hitherto succeeded so ill with us, let us try the 
spirit of conciliation. Human thought is immense. Each school 
has looked at it only from its own point of view. This point of 
view is not false, but it is incomplete, and moreover, it is exclu- 
sive. It expresses but one side of truth, and rejects all the others. 
The ipiestion is not to decry and lecommeni^ (he work of our 
predeCKiors but to pptfect it in teunitmg, and in fortifying by 
that reunion ill the truths seittered m the different systems 
whicli the eighteentli century his tiinsmitted to us 

Such 13 the piinciple to which we hive been conducted by two 
yeai? ot study upon modern philosophy, from Desuirtes to our 
times. This principle, badly disengaged at first, we applied for 
the first time within the narrowest limits, and only to tlieories 
relative to the question of personal existence,' "We then extended 
it to a greatei' number of questions and theories ; we touched 
the principal points of the intellectual and moral order," and at 
the same time that we were continuing the investigations of our 
illustrious predecessor, M. Eoyer-Collard, upon the schools of 
France, England, and Scotland, we oooimenced the study new 
among us, the difficult but interesting and fecund study, of the 
philosophy of Kceuigsberg. We can at the present time, there- 
fore, embrace all the schools of the eighteenth century, and all 
the problems which they agitated. 
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Philoaopty, in all times, turns upon the fundamentiil ideas ol 
the true, the heautifnl, and the good. The idea of the ti'ue, phi- 
losophically developed, is psychology, logic, metaphysic ; the 
idea of the good is private and public morals ; the idea of the 
beautiful is that science which, in Germany, is calleil lesthetics, the 
details of which pertain to the criticism of literature, the criticism 
of arts, hut whose general principles have always occupied a more 
or less considerable place in tlie researches, and even in the teadi- 
iag of philosophei's, from Plato and Amtotle to Hutcheson and 
Kant. 

Upon these essential points which constitute the entire domain 
of philosophy, we will successively interrogate the pricapal schools 
of the eighteenth century. 

"When we examine them all witli attention, we can easily re- 
duce them to two, — one of which, in the analysis of thought, the 
common subject of all their works, gives to sensation an excessive 
part ; the other of which, in this same analysis, going to the op- 
posite extreme, deduces consciousness almost wholly from a fac- 
ulty different from that of sensation — reason. The first of these 
schools is tlie empirical school, of which the fathei', or rather the 
wisest representative, is Locke, and Condillac the extreme repre- 
sentative ; the second is the spiritualistic or rationalistic schoo", 
as it is called, which reckons among its illustrious interpreters 
Eeid, who is the most irreproachable, and Kant, who is the most 
systematic. Surely there is truth in these two schools, and truth 
is a good which must be taken wherever one finds it We will- 
ingly admit, with the empirical school, that the senses have not 
been given us in vain ; that this admirable organization which 
elevates tis above all other animate beings, is a rich and varied 
instrument, which it would be folly to neglect. We are con- 
vinced that the spectacle of the world is a permanent sonrce of 
sound and subhme instruction. Upon this point neither Aris- 
totle, nor Bacon, nor Locke, has in us an adversary, but a disciple. 
We acknowledge, or rather %ve proclaim, that in the analysis o( 
htinian knowledge, it is necessary to assign to the senses an im- 
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portant part. But wlian the empirical school pretends that al', 
that passes heyond the reach of the senses is a chimera, then we 
abandon, it, and go over to the opposite school. Wo profess to 
believe, for example, that, without an agreeable impi^ession, never 
should we have conceived the beaulaful, and that, notwithstand- 
ing, the beautiful is not merely the agreeable ; that, thank heaven, 
happiness is usually added to virtue, but that the idea itself of 
virtue is essentially different from that of happiness. On this 
point we are openly of the opinion of Reid and Kant. We have 
also established, and will again establish, that the reason of man 
is in possession of principles which sensation precedes h.it docs 
not explain, and which are directly suggested to us by the power 
of reason alone. We will follow Kant thus far, but not farther. 
Far from following him, we will combat him, when, after having 
victoriously defended the great principles of every kind against 
empiricism, he strikes them with sterility, in pretending that they 
have no value beyond the indosure of the reason which possesses 
them, condemning also t« impotence that same reason which he 
has just elevated so high, and opening the way to a refined and 
learned skepticism which, after all, ends at the same abyss with 
ordinary skepticism. 

Tou perceive that we shall be by turns with Locke, with Reid, 
and with Kant, in that just and strong measure which is called 
eclecticism. 

Eclecticism is in our eyes the true historical method, and 
it has for us all the importance of the history of philosophy ; 
but there is something which we place above the history of 
philosophy, and, consequently, above eclectidsm, — pi; 



The history of philosophy does not carry its own light with it, 
it is not its own end. How could eclecticism, which lias no other 
field than history, be our only, our primary, object? 

It is, doubtless, just, it is of the highest utility, to discriminate 
in each system what there is true in it from what there is false 
in it ; first, in order to appreciate this system rightly ; then, in 
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order to render the false of no account, to disengage and re-coUeot 
the true, and thus to enrich and aggi'andize philosophy hy history. 
But you conceive that we must ah'eady know what tnjtli is, in 
order to recognize it, and to distinguish it from the error with 
which it is mixed ; so that the ciiticism of systems almost de- 
mands a system, SO that the history of philosophy ia constrained 
to first borraw fi'om philosophy the light which it must one day 
return to it with usury. 

In fine, the history of philosophy is only a hranoli, or rather an 
instrument, of philosophical science. Surely it is the interest 
which we feel for philosophy that alone attaches us to its history ; 
it is the love of ti'uth which makes ns everywhere pui'sue ita ves- 
tiges, and interrogate with a passionate curiosity those who hefbre 
us have, also loved and sought truth. 

Thus philosophy is at once the supreme ohject and the torch 
of the history of philosophy, By this douhle title it has a right 
to preside over our instruction. 

In regard to this, one word of explanation, I beg you. 

He who is speaking before you to-day is, it is true, officially 
charged only with tlie course of the history of philosophy ; in that 
is our task, and in that, once more, our guide shall be eclecticism.' 
But, we confess, if philosophy has not the right to present itself 
here in some sort on the fiist plan; if it should appear only 
behind its history, it in reality holds dominion ; and to it all our 
wishes, as well as all our efforts, are related. We hold, doubtless, in 
great esteem, both Brucker and Tennemann,' so wise, so judicious; 
nevertheless our models, our veritable masters, always present to 
our thought, are, in antiquity, Plato and Socrates, among the 
modems, Descartes, and, why should I hesitate to say ifc, among 



*n the legitimate employment and lite impom^ve condltlona of eclecticism, 
Id Seriea, Fmgments Phiksophiqufs, vol. iv., preflioo of the first edition, 
I, &o., ospeciHUy the article entitled Ds la FJiilosvpAie ea Belgiqae, pp. 



t Manual of ike Eistoi-y of FldUaophy. 
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IS, and in our times, the illustrious man who has been pleased to 
sail us to this chair. M. Royer-Collard waa also only a. professor 
of the history of philosophy; but he lightly pretended to Lave 
an opinion in philosophy ; he served a cause which he has trftns- 
mltted to us, and we will serve it in our turn. 

This great cause is known to you ; it is that of a sound and 
generous philosophy, worthy of our century by the severity of its 
methods, and answering to the immortal wants of humanity, 
sotting out modestly from psychology, from the humble study of 
the human mind, in order to elevate itself to the highest regions, 
and to traverse metaphysics, ffisthetics, theodicea, morals, and 
politics. 

Our enterprise is not then simply to renew the history of 
philosophy by eclecticism ; we also wish, we especially wish, 
and history well understood, thanks to eclecticism, will therein 
powerfully assist us, to deduce from the study of systems, 
their strifes, and even their I'uins, a system which may be 
proof against critioBni, and which can he accepted by your 
reason, and also by your heai't, noble youth of the nineteenth 
century ! 

In order to fulfil ibis great object, which is our veritable mission 
to you, we shall dare this year, for the first and for the last time, 
to go heyond the narrow limits which are imposed upon us. In 
the history of the philosophy of the eighteenth century, we have 
resolved to leave a little in the shade the histoiy of philosophy, 
in order to make philosophy itself appear, and while exhibiting 
to you the distinctive traits of the principal doctrines of the last 
century, to expose to you the doctrine which seems to us adapted 
to the wants and to the spirit of our times, and still, to explain it 
to you briefly, but in its full extent, instead of dwelling upon some 
one of its parts, as hitherto we have done. With years we will cor- 
rect, we will task ourselves to a^randize and elevate our work. 
To-day we present it you very imperfect still, but established upon 
foundations which we believe solid, and already stamped with a 
character that will not change. 
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You will here see, then, hi-ought together in a sliort space, oni 
principles, our processes, our results. We ardently desira to 
recommend them to you, young men, who are the hope of 
science as well as of youv country. May Tve at least be ahlo, in 
the vast career which we have to run, to meet in. you the same 
kindness which hitherto has sustained us. 
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LECTURE I. 

THE EXISTENCE OF UHIVKESAL AHD MECES8AB.T I'RIKCIPLE8. 

Two great wants, tbat of absolnte tt-nihs, and tliat of abaoluta trnths that 
mny not lie oMiaeraa, To satiefy these two wants is thB problem of tba 
pliiiosopliy of onx Urns.— Universal and naoeasaty principles.— Examplaa 
of different Idnds of suoh principles. — Disticoyon between nnivereal and 
necessary priadples and general prinoiples. — ExperiBnoe alone ia inca- 
pable of explaining univareal and neoeesary prJDoiples, and also incapable 
of dispensing with them in order to srrive at the tnowledge of the sensible 
world,— Eeason as being that facnltj' of ours wMoh disoovara to na these 
prlnfiplea, — The study of nnivetaal and necessary prindples introduaes 
us to the highaat parts of philosophy. 

To-DAT, as jn all tiaie, two great wants are felt by man. The 
first, the most imperious, la that of fixed, immutable principles, 
which depend upon neither times nor places noi cifcumstances, 
and on which the mind reposea with an unbounded confidence. In 
all investigations, as long as we have seized only isolated, discon- 
nected facts, as long as we have not referred them to a general 
Jaw, we possess the materials of science, but there is yet no scienca 
Even physics commence only when universal truths appear, to 
which all the facts of the same ordei' that observation discovers to 
us in nature may he referred. Plato has said, that there ia no 
science of the transitory. 

This is our first need. But there is another, not less legitimat*, 
the need of not being the dupe of chimerical principles, of barren 
abstractions, of combinations more or less ingenious, but ai'fificial, 
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the need of resting upon reality and life, the need of espeiienca 
The physical and natural sciences, wiose regular and rapid con- 
quests strike and dazale the most ignorant, owe their progi'css to 
the experimental method. Hence the immense popularity of this 
method, which is earned to such an extent that one would not now 
condescend to lend tlie least attention to a science over wtich tils 
method sliould not seem to preside. 

To unite ohservation and reason, not to lose sight (^ the ideal 
of science to which man aspires, and to search for it and find it 
by the route of experience, — such is tiie proLlem of philosophy, 

Wow we address ourselves to your recollections of the last two 
years : — have we not established, by the severest experimental 
method, by reflection applied to the study of the human mind, with 
the delibcraijon and the rigor which such demonstrations exact, 
— have we not established that there are in all men, without dis- 
tinction, iu the wise and the ignorant, ideas, notions, beliefe, prin- 
dples wliieh the most determined steptic cannot in the slightest 
degree deny, by which he is uncoi^ciously, and in spite of himself 
governed both in his words and actions, and which, by a striking 
contrast with our other knowledges, are mai'ked with the at once 
maiTellous and incontestable character, that they are encountered 
in the most common experience, and that, at the same time, instead 
of being circnmscribed within the hmits of this expeiience, they 
surpass and govern it, universal in the midst of particular phe- 
nomena to which they are applied; necessary, although mingled 
with things contingent ; to our eyes infinite and absolute, even 
while appearing within us in that relative and finite being which 
we are ! It is not an unpremeditated paradox that we present to 
you ; we are only expressing here the result of numerous lectures.' 

It was not difficult for us to show that there are univei'sal and 
y principles at the head of all sciences, 
is verj- evident that there are no mathematics w ithout axioma 
and definitions, that is to say, without absolute principles. 
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WLat would logic become, those mathematics of thouglit, if 
■you fitould take away from it a certain number of principles, 
which are a little barbarous, perhapSj in their scholastic form, but 
must he universal and necessary ia order to preside over all rea- 
soning and every demonsti'ation ? 

Arc physics possible, if every phenomenon which begins to 
appear does not suppose a cause and a law S 

Without the prindple of final causes, could physiology proceed 
a single step, render to itself an aceoimt of a single organ, or 
dptermme a single function! 

Is not the pnntiple on which the whole of morals rests, the 
principle which obligates man to good and lays the foundation 
of virtue, of the same nature! Does it not extend to all moral 
beings, without di'itinLfiou of time and place ? Can you conceive 
of a moial being nho does not recognize in the depth of his eon- 
science that reason ought to govern passion, that it is necessary to 
prwerve sworn faith, and, against the most pressing interest, to 
restore tke treasure that has been confided to us ! 

And these are not mere metaphysical prejudices and formulas 
of the schools : I appeal to the most vulgar common sense. 

If I should say to you that a murder has j ust been committed, 
could you not ask mo when, where, by whom, wherefore? That 
is to say, your mind is directed by the universal and necessary 
principles of time, of space, of cause, and even of final cause. 

If I should say to you that love or ambition caused the mur- 
der, would you not at the same instant conceive a lover, an am- 
bitious peiBon ? This means, again, that there is for you no act 
without an agent, no quality and phenomenon without a substance, 
without a real subject. 

If I should say to you that the accused pretends tliat he is not 
the same pei'son who conceived, willed, and executed this murder, 
and that, at intervals, his personality has more than once been 
changed, would you not say he is a fool if he is sincere, and .that, 
although the aeta and the incidents have varied, the person and 
the being have n 
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Suppose that the accused should defend himseJf on this ground, 
that the murder must serve his interest; that, moreover, tlie per- 
son killed was so unhappy that life was a bwrden to him ; that 
the state loses nothing, sines in place of two worthless citizens it 
aoquii'es one who becomes useful to it ; that, in fini, minkmd will 
not perish hy the loss of an individual, &c. ; to all th^se reason 
inga would you not oppose the very simple response, that this 
murder, useful perhaps to its author, is not ihe kss unjust, and 
that, therefore, under no pretext was it permitted ' 

The same good sense which admits univeraal and necessary 
truths, easily distinguislies than irom those that are not universal 
and necessary, and are only general, that is to say, are applied 
only to a greater or less number of casea. 

For example, tlie following is a very general trutb : the day 
succeeds tte niglit; but is it a universal and necessary fjuth! 
Does it extend to all lands ? Yes, to all known lands. But does 
it extend to all possible lands ? "No ; for it is possible to con- 
ceive of lands plunged in eternal night, another system of the 
world being given. The laws of the material world are what 
they are; they are not necessary. Their Author might have 
chosen others. With another system of the world one conceives 
other physies, but we cannot conceive other mathematics and 
other morals. Thus it is possible to conceive that day and night 
may not be in the same relation to each as that ia which we see 
them; therefore the tmth that day succeeds night ia a very 
general truth, perhaps even a universal truth, but by no means a 
necessary truth. 

Montesquieu has said that liberty is not a fruit of warm cli- 
mates, I acknowledge, if it is desired, that heat enervates the 
spirit, and that warm countries inaintain free governments with 
difficulty; but it does not follow that there may be no possible 
exception fo this principle: moreover, there have been exeep- 
lions ; hence it is not an absolutely universal principle, much less 
is it a necessary principle. Could you say as much of the prin- 
ciple of cause ! Could you in any way conceive, in any time 
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and in any place, a phenomenon wliich begins to appear without 
a cause, physical or mural ! 

And were it possible to reduce univei'sal and necessaiy princi- 
ples to general principles, in order to employ and apply these 
principles thus abased, and to found upon them any reasoning 
whatever, it would be necessary to admit what is called in logic 
the principle of contradiction, viz., that a thing cannot at the 
Bame time be and not he, in order to maintain the mtegiiiy o1 
each part of tie reasoning ; as well as the principle of sufficient 
reason, which alone eatablishea their connection and the legiti 
macy of the eont'lusion. Now, thes-e two principles, without 
wiieli tliere is no reasoning, ai'e themselves univerf.il and neces 
sary principles ; so that the circle is manifest. 

Even were we to destroy ia thought all existences, savo that of 
a single mind, we should be compelled to place in, that mind, in 
order that it might exercise itself at all — and the mind is such 
only on the condition that it thints — several necessary principles ; 
it would he beyond tlie power of thought to conceive it deprived 
-1 the principle of contradiction and the principle of sufBeient 

How many times have we demonstrated the vanity of the 
eiforts of the empirical school to disturb the existence or weaken 
the bearing of universal and necessary principles I Listen to this 
school : it will say to you that the principle of cause, given by 
us as universal and necessary, is, after all, only a habit of the 
mind, which, seeing in nature a fact succeeding another fact, puts 
a these that connection, which we have called the relation 
effect to cause. This explanation is nothing but the destruc- 
t, not only of the principle of causality, hut even of the notion 
iause. The senses show me two halls, one of which begins to 
ve, the other of which moves after it. Suppose that this auc- 
tion is renewed and continues ; it will be constancy added to 
■n ; it will by no means be the connection of a causative 
power with its effect ; for example, that which consciousness at- 
tests to US is the least effort of volition. Thus a consequent em- 
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piiist, lilte Hume,' easily proves that no sensible enperienoa 
legitimately gives the idea of cause. 

"Wltat we say of the notion of cause we might say of all notions 
of the same kind. Let us at least instance tliose of substance 
and unity. 

The senses perceive only qualities, phenomena. I touch the 
extension, I see the color, I am sensible of the odor ; but do our 
senses attain the substaaoe that is extended, colored, or odorous ? 
On this point Hume' indulges in pleasantries. Ho asira which 
one of aur senses takes cognizance of substance. What, then, 
according to him and in the system of empiricism, is the nation 
of substance ? An illusion like the notion of cause. 

Neither do the senses give us unity ; for unity is identity, is 
simplicity, and the senses show us every thing in succession and 
composition. The works of art possess unity only because Art, 
that is to say, the mind of man puts it there. If we perceive 
unity in the works of nature, it is not the senses that discover it 
to us. The arrangement of the different pai-fs of an object may 
contain unity, but it is a unity of oi^anization, an ideal and 
moral unity which the mind alone conceives, and wkich escapes 
tiie senses. 

If the senses are not able to explain simple notions, much less 
still are they able to explain tho principles in which these notions 
are met, which are universal and necessary. In fact, tho senses 
clearly perceive such and such facts, but it is impossible for them 
to embrac3 what is universal ; experience attests what is, it does 
not reach what cannot but be. 

We go farther. Not only is empiricism unable to explain uni- 
veiBal and necessary principles ; but we maintain that, without 
these principles, empiricism cannot even account for the knowl- 
edge of the sensible world. 

Take away the principle of causality, and the human mind is 
condemned never to go out of itself and its own modifications, 

' 1st Series, vol. i. ' 3id, 
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AJl tlie sensations of hearing, of smell, of taste, of touch, of feel- 
ing even, cannot infonn you what their cause is, nor whether 
they have a cause. But give ta the human mind t!\e principle 
of causality, admit that every sensation, as well as every phenom- 
enon, evevy change, every event, has a a 
not the cause of certain sensations, and that ei 
sations must have a cause, and we are naturally led to recognize 
for those sensations causes different from ourselves, and that ia 
tJie fifst Botion of an extaior worid. ITie universal and neces- 
sary jjrinciplo of causality alone gives it and justifies it. Othei 
principles of the same order increase and develop it. 

Aa soon as you know that there are external objects, I ask you 
whether you do not conceive them in a place that contains them. 
In order to deny it, it would bo necessary to deny lliat every body 
is in a place, that is to say, to rqect a truth of physics, which is 
at the same time a principle of metaphysics, as well as an axiom 
of common sense. But the place that contains a body is often 
itself a body, which is only more capacious than the first. This 
new body is in its turn in a place. Is this new place also a body t 
Then it is contained in another place more extended, and so on ; 
so that it is impossible for you to conceive a body which is not 
in a place ; and you arrive at the conception of a boundless and 
infinite pla^^e, that contains all limited places and all possible 
bodies : that boundless and infinite place is space. 

And I teli you in this nothing that is not very simple. Look. 
Do you deny that tliis water is in a vase ! Do you deny that this 
vase is in this hall ! Do you deny that this hall is in a larger 
place, which is in its turn in another larger still ! I can thus carry 
you on to infinite space. If yon deny a single one of these pro- 
posilions, you deny all, the first as well as the last ; and if you 
admit the first, you are forced to admit the last. 

It cannot be supposed that sensibility, which is not able to 
give Ks even the idea of body, alone elevates us to the idea ol 
space. The intervention of a superior prindplo is, therefore, here 
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As we believe that every body is contained in a place, so we 
believe tbat every event happens in tiote Can you lonceiva an 
event happening, except in. some point vt duiation ^ This dura^ 
tion is extended and successively im-remed to your mind's eye, 
and you end by conceiving it unlimited liie sj ace Deny dura- 
tion, and you deny all the sciences tiat measuie if, you destroy 
all the natural beliefe upon wHch liuman life reposes. It is hardly 
necessary to add that sensibility alone no moie explains tlie notion 
of time than that of space, botti tf wmih ice nevertheless inhe- 
rent in the inowledge of the e\ternal world 

Empiricism is, therefore, convicted of being unable to dispense 
with universal and necessaiy pnnciples and of being unable to 
explain them. 

Let us pause : eiflier all our preening worts have terminated 
in nothing but chimeras, or they permit us to consider as a point 
definitely acquired for sdenee, that there are in the human mind, 
for whomsoever interi'Ogales it sincerely, principles really stamped 
with the character of universality and necessity. 

After having established and defended the esistenee of univer- 
sal and necessary principles, we might investigate and pursue this 
kind of principles in all the departments of human knowledge, 
and attempt an exact and rigorous classification; but illustrious 
examples have taught us to fear to compromise truths of the 
greatest price by raising with them conjectures which, in ^ving 
brilliancy, perhaps, to the spirit of philosophy, diminish its author- 
ity in the eyes of the wise. We, also, following the example of 
Kant, attempted before you, last year,' a dassitication, even a re- 
duction of universal and necessary principles, and of all the notions 
that are connected with them. This work has not lost for us its 
importance, but we will not reproduce it. In the interest of the 
great cause which we serve, and taking thought here only to estab- 
lish upon solid foundations the doctrine which is adapted to the 
Fteneli genius in the nineteenth centuiy, we will carefully shun 

' iBl Series, toI. i., Fragmenta of 0:e Ccurse of 1817. 
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every thing tliat might seem personal and bazarclous ; and, inaLead 
of examining, criticising,' and reconstituting tlie classification 
which the philosophy of Kcenigsberg has given of universal and 
necessary principles, we prefer, wo find it much more useful, to 
enable you to penetrate deeper into the nature of tiiese principles, 
by showing you what faculty of ours it ia that discovers them tt 
us, and to which they are related and correspond. 

The pecubaiity of these principles is, that each one of na in 
reflection recognizes thit he possesses them, but that he is not their 
authir We (.one&nc them and apply them, we do not constitute 
them LbI us intPiiogate our consciousness. Do wo refer to our- 
sehe'i, foi eximple, the deiinitions of geometry, as we do certain 
movements of whith we feel ourselves to be ilte cause? If it is 
I wlio miLe the-ie definitions, they are therefore mine, I can un- 
make them, modify tliem, change them, even annihilate them. 
It is ceitain that I cannot do it. I am not, then, the author of 
them It has ilso been demonstrated that the principles of which 
we have spoken cannot be derived from sensation, which ia varia- 
ble, limited, incapable of producing and authorizing any thing 
universal and necessary. I arrive, then, at the following conse- 
quence, also necessary ;— truth is iii me and not by me. As 
sensibiUty puts me in relation with the physical world, so another 
faculty puts me in communication with the truths that depend 
upon neither the world nor me, and that faculty is reason. 

There are in men three general faculties which are always 
mingled together, and are rarely exercised except simultaneously, 
but which analysis divides in order to study them better, without 
nusconceiving their reciprocal play, their intimate connection, their 
indivisible unity. The first of these faculties is activity, voluntary 
and free activity, in which human personality especially appears, 
and without which the other faculties would be as if the,v were 
not, since we should not exist for ourselves. Let us diamine 
ourselves at the moment when a sensation is produced in us; we 

■ Bee tbat crltloiBm, l9t Series, vol. v., Sant, lecture S. 
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shall recognize tliat there is perception only so far as there is soma 
degree of attention, and that perception ends at the moment when 
our activity ends. One doss not recollect what he did in perfect 
sleep or iu a swoon ; because then ho had lost voluntary activity, 
consequently consciousness ; conseijuently, again, memory. Pas- 
sion often, in depriving us of liberty, deprives us, at the same 
time, of the consciousness of our actions and of ourselves; then, 
tn use a just and common expression, one knows not what he 
does. It is by liberty that man is truly man, that he possesses 
himself and governs himself; without it, he fells again under the 
yoke of nature ; he is, without it, only a more admirable and 
mors beautiful part of nature. But while I am endowed with 
activity and liberty, I am also passive in other respects ; I am 
subject to the laws of the external world ; I suffer and I enjoy 
without being myself the author of my joys and my sufferings ; 
I feel rising within me needs, desires, passions, which I have 
not made, which by turns fill my life with happiness and 
miseiy. Finally, besides volition and sensibility, man has the 
faculty of knowing, has understanding, intelligence, reason, the 
name matters little, by means of which h e is elevated to truths of 
different orders, and among others, to universal and necessary 
truths, which suppose in reason, attached to its exercise, princi- 
ples entirely distinct from the impressions of the senses and the 
resolutions of the will.' 

Voluntary activity, sensibility, reason, are all equally certain. 
Consciousness verifies the existence of necessary principles, which 
direct the reason quite as well as that of sensations and volitions. 
I call every thing real that fails under observation. I suffer; my 

' This dflSBifleaiion of Ite haman fiioulUes, save soma differeniwB inoru 
nominal than red, ja now generally adopiai, and mateB the foundntion of 
the psycViology of onr timsa. See onr writinga, among oQiera, let Seriea, 
Course of 181S, tectnrea 33 and S4: Bkioirs dutaoi; ibid., DeifaUade Oeit- 
Kienee ; voli iii., leotuft 3, Miamen da la TSIoris dei FaciiU s inns QmdiUae ; 
vol. Iv., lecture Bl, des Faculty aeloit Reid; vol. v., lootura 8, &maen de la 
TkearUde Eixnt; 8d Seriea, vol iv., I'r<faMde la Fremiirs .EdUum, Ecamea 
da Ltfwis de M. Laromiguiirs, Introductiim aiai (Eatrse dsif.de Siraa, eta. 
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suffering ia real, inasmach as I am conaoioiis of it ■ it is the same 
with liberty : it is the same with reison an i the principles that 
govern it. Wo can afkim, then, thdt thfi existence of universal 
and necessary piinciplt'! lest'i upon the testimony of observation, 
and even of the mtytt immediate and surc-t ob^pnatioii, that of 



9 is only a witness, — it makes what is appear; 
it creates nothing. It is not because consciousness announces it 
to you, that you have produced such or such a movement, that you 
have experienced such or such aa impression. Neither is it because 
consciousness says to ua that reason is constrained to admit such 
or such a truth, that this truth exists ; it is because it exists that 
it is impMsible for reason not to admit it The truths that reason 
attains by the aid of universal and necessaiy principles with ■which 
it is provided, are absolute truths; reason does not create them, 
it discovers them. Reason is not the judge of its own principles, 
and cannot account for them, for it only judges by them, and 
they are to it its own laws. Much less does consciousness make 
these principles, or the truths which they reveal to us ; for con- 
sdousnesa has no other office, no other power than in some sort 
to serve as a mirror for reason. Absolute trullis are, therefore, 
independent of esperience and consciousness, and at the same 
time, ttey are attested by experience and consciousness. On the 
one hand, these trnths declare themselves in experience; on the 
other, no experience explains them. Behold how experience and 
reason differ and agree, and how, by means of esperienee, we 
come to find something which surpasses it. 

So tie philosophy which we teach rests neitler upon hypo- 
thetical prinaples, nor upon empirical principles. It is observation 
itself, but observation applied to the higher portion of our knowl- 
edge, which furnishes us with the principles that we sock, with a 
point of departure at once solid and elevated.' 
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This point of departure ^?e have found, and we do not abandon 
it. We remain immovably attached to it. The study of uni 
vei'sal and necessary priuoiples, considered undei' their different 
aspects, and in the great prohlems wtieh they solve, is almost 
the whole of philosophy ; it fills it, measures it, divides it. If 
psydiology is the regular study of the human mind and ifa laws, 
it is evident that that of univei'sal aid necessary principles which 
preside over the exercise of reason, is the especial domain of psy- 
chology, wliich in Germany is called rational psychology, and ia 
very different from empirical psychology. Since logic is tlie 
examination of tlie value and the legitimacy of our different means 
of knowing, its most important employment must he to estimate 
the value and the legitimacy of the principles which are the foun- 
dations of our most important cognitions. In fine, the meditation 
of tliese same principles conducts us to theodicea, and opens to 
us the sanctuary of pliilosophy, if we would ascend to their true 
source, ta that sovereign reason which is the first and last expla- 
nation of our own. 



had slready been presented during the two presiona years, appearing hers 
without the support of theee prelimrnacies, will not perhaps ba endroly satis. 
liLCtory to tho reader. We beseech him to consult oareftillr the first volumo 
of the 1st Series of our Couree, which contains an abridgment, at laost, at 
ths nainerous lectnres of 1616 and I31T, of which this is ar^swn^; eapeoiollj' 
to read in the third, fourth, and fifth TOinmes of tho 1 at Series, the developed 
analyses, in which, under different forms, univeraal and neoesaary priniwplaB 
are demonatrated BB far as maybe, and in the third volnmaof the M Seriea, 
the lectures devoted to establiah against Locke the same priudplea. 
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LECTURE II. 

OHIOIN OF -DNI-TOESAL AND NECESSARY PKINOIPLEa. 

Miumd of tlie preceding Leetvi.ro. A new question, ijlmt of Uie origin of 
aniverEnl imd necessary prijieipleB,^ — Dacgei of this question, and ila no- 
oOBaity. — Different forms under wMch ttutli presents itself to ua, and tha 
Bneoeseive order of thosa forms ; tlioory of spoutaaeily and refleofion.— 
Tlie primitiTO form of prindpleB ; abstraotion Hint diaeogoges tliem front 
that form, and gives them their aotnal form.— Examinafioii and refutnlaoo 
of the theory fhat attempts to explain the origin of prineiples by an induc- 
tion f ua le I on 1 aiticukr notions 

"VVb mty regaid as a certain congin, t of tto experimenta! 
method and ot true psyJiological inalysis, the esiabhshment ol 
pnnciples which it the same „iine that fhey are giTen to us by 
the surest of ill experiences, that ot consciousness, have a bearing 
superior to experience, and open to us regions inaccesaible to 
empiricism. We have recognized such principles at the head of 
nearly all the sciences ; then, searching among our different facul- 
ties for that which may have given them to us, we have ascer- 
tained that it is impossible to refer them fo any other faculty 
than fo that general faculty of knowing which we call reason, 
reiy different from reasoning, to which it furnishes its laws. 

That is the point at which we have arrived. But is it possible 
to stop there S 

In human intelligence, as it is now developed, universal and 
necessary principles are offei'ed to us under forms in some sort 
consecrated. The principle of causality, for example, is thus 
enounced to us : — Every thing that begins to appear necessarily, 
has a cause. Other principles have this same axiomatic form; 
But have they always had it, and did they spring from the 
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Iminan mind with this logical and scholastic apparel, as Miuerya 
sprang all armed from the head of Jupiter ! "With what charac- 
f^ra did they show themselves at fiist, before taking those in which 
they are now clothed, and which can scarcely be their primitive 
characters ? In a word, is it possible t« find the ongin of nni- 
versa! and necessary principles, and the route which fhey must 
have followed in order to arrive at what they are to-day ? A 
new problem, the importance of which it is easy to feel ; for, if it 
can be resolved, what light will he shed iipon these principles ! 
On the other hand, what difficulties must be encountered 1 How 
can we penetrate to the sources of human knowledge, which are 
concealed, like those of the Nile ? Is it not to be feared that, in 
plunging into the obscure past, instead of truth, one may encoun- 
ter an hypothesis ; that, attaching himself, then, to this hypothesis, 
he may transport it from the past to the present, and that, being 
deceived in regard to the origin of principles, he may be led to 
misconceive their actual and certain characters, or, at least, to 
mutilate and enfeeble those which the adopted origin would not 
easily explmn ? This danger is so great, this rock is so celebrated 
in shipwrecks, that before braving it one should know how to 
tate many precautions against the seductions of the spirit of the 
system. It is even conceived that great philosophers, who were 
timid in BO place, have suppressed the perilous problem. In fact, 
by undertaking to grapple with this problem at first, Locke and 
Condillac went far astray,' and it must be said, corrupted all phi- 
losophy at its source. The empirical school, which lauds the 
experimental method so much, turns its back upon it, thus to 
speak, when, instead of commencing hy the study of the actual 
characters of our cognitions, as they are attested to ns by con 
sdousneas and reflection, it plunges, without light and without 
guidance, into the pursuit of their origin. Reid' and Kant' 
showed themselves much more observing by confining themselves 



' nrat Series, vol. iv., lectures 1, S, and 3. 
7iid., vol. iv., eto. " Ijkd., toI. -v., lecture 8. 
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within the limits of the present, through fear of losing themselvea 
in the dartness of the past. Both freely treat of universal and 
necessary principles in the form wliich they now have, without 
asking what was th«r primitive form. We much prefer this 
wise circumspection to the adventurous spirit of the empiiical 
BchooJ. Nevertheless, when a problem is given out, so long as ii 
is not solved, it troubles and besets the human mind. Philoso- 
phy ouglit not to shun it then, but its duty is to approach it only 
with extreme pnidence and a severe nethod. 

We cannot recollect too weO, for the sake of others and our- 
selves, that the primitive state of human cognitions is remote 
from us ; we can scarcely bring it within the reach of our vision 
and submit it to ohseiTation ; the actual state, on the contrary, 
ia always at our disposal : it is sufficient for us to entei into our- 
Belves, to fathom consciousness by reflection, and mate it give 
up what it contains. Setting out from certain facts, we shall not 
be liable to wander subsequently into hypotheses, or i^ in ascend- 
ing to the primitive state, we fall into any error, we shall be able 
to perceive it and repair it by the aid of the ti'uth which an im- 
partial observation shall have given us ; every origin which shall 
not legitimately end at the point where we are, is hy that alone 
convicted of being false, and will deserve to be discarded.' 

Tou hnow that a large portion of the last year was spent upon 
this question. We took, one by one, universal and necessary 
questions submitted to our examination, in order to determine 



' Wq liave everywliere oalledl fo mind, miuntiunetl, nad oonflrmed. bj tbu 
Brrora of those who hiue darecl U break it, this rule of traa pByohologioal 
unalyBiB, that, before pn^ing to the qnestion of the origui of an ides, a do- 
)aoa, a belief, uny pricciplB whatever, tha aotiial olmraotors of this idoii, this 
noMon, this belief, this priiurfple, must have been n long tima etitdied und 
wall eetflbllBhed, with (be firm resolvitiott of not aliering them uoiler ony 
pretext whatever in wisMng to esplain tham. We believe that we have, sia 
Leibnitz sayE, settled this point. See 1st Series, vol. i, , Progrmnme of tlio 
OarsB of 1817, and the Opeciag Discourse; vol. iii., leotnro 1, lode; lae- 
ttiro 2, OmdiUait; laotnre 8, almoat entire, antl lecture 8, p. SGO ; 2d Seriee, 
vol. iu., Scatiwi da S^tihns de Zoeit, leeture 16, p. VT — 87 ; 3d Series, vol. 
W,, Xmmiuaioii i{f tA» Zeotvrei of M. Jjireraquiii^ p. 2S8. 
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tbe origin of eacli one of them, its primitive form, and the dif- 
ferent forms which have successively clothed it ; only after hav- 
ing operated thus upon a snfflciently large number of principles, 
did we come slowly to a general conclusion, and that conclusion 
we believe ourselves entitled to express here brieSy as the solid 
I'eault of a most circumspect analysis, and, at least, a most 
methodical labor. We must either renew before you this labor, 
this analysis, and thereby run the risk of not being able to com- 
plete the long course that we have marked »ut for oui-selvea, or 
we must limit ourselves to reminding you of the essential trails 
of the theory at which we arrived. 

This theory, moreover, is in itself so simple, that, withou. the 
dress of regular demonstrations upon which it is founded, its own 
evidence will sufficiently establish it. It wholly rests upon the 
distinction between the different forms under which truth is pre- 
sented to us. It is, in its somewhat arid generality, as follows : 

1st. One can perceive truth in two different ways. Sometimes 
one perceives it in such or such a particular circumstance. For 
example, in presence of two apples or two stones, and of two 
other similar objects placed by the side of the fiist, I perceive this . 
truth with absolute certainty, viz., that these two stones and 
these two other stones make four stones,- — ^whioh is in some sort 
a concrete apperception of the truth, because the truth is given 
to us in regard to real and determinate objects. Sometimes I 
also affirm in a general manner that two and two equal four, 
abstraelang every determinate object, — which is the abstract con 
ception of truth, 

Now, of these two ways of knowing truth, which pi'ecedes in 
the chronological order of human knowledge ? Is it not certain, 
may it not be avowed by every one, that the particular precedes 
the general, that the concrete precedes the abstract, that we begin 
by perceiving snct or audi a detei'minate truth, in such or such 
a case, at such or such a moment, in such or such a place, before 
conceiving a general truth, independently of every application 
and. different circumstances of place and time! 
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2d. We can perceive the same fi^th without asking- oui'selvea 
this question ; Have we the ability not to admit this truth 3 We 
perceive it, then, by virtue alone of tlie intelligence which has 
been given us, and which enteiB spontaneously into exercise; or 
rather, we try to doubt tie trut3i which we perceivej we attempt 
to deny it ; we are not able to do it, aud tben it is presented to 
reflection as superior to all possible negation ; it appears to us no 
longer only as a truth, but as a necessary truth. 

Is it not fUso evident, that we do not begin by reflection, that 
reflection supposes an anterior operation, and that this operation, 
ia order not to be one of reflection, and not to suppose another 
beforeit, must be entirely spontaneous; that tlius the spontaneous 
and instinctive intuition of truth precedes its reflection and neces- 
sary conception ? 

Eeflection is a progress more or less tai-dy in the individual 
and in the race. It is, par excellence, the philosophic feculty , it 
sometimes engenders doubt and skepticism, sometimes convictions 
that, for being rational, are only the more profound It con 
strucla systems, it creates artificial logic, and all those tormulaa 
which we now use by the force of habit as if they neie natural 
to us. But spontaneous intuition is the true logic of nature. It 
presides over the acquisition of nearly all our cognitions. Oliil- 
dren, the people, three-fourths of the human race never pass be- 
yond it, and rest there with boundless security. 

The question of the origin of human cognitions is thus re- 
solved for us in the simplest manner: it is enough for us to de- 
teimine that operation of the mind which precedes all others, 
without which no other would tate place, and which is the first 
exerdse, and the first form of our faculty of knowing.' 



' This theory of epontonei^ and of refleution, wMoi in onr viaw is tho 
key to so maoy difflenlliea, coatinnally recurs in our worts. One may sea, 
vol. L of the lBtSerias,iii a programme of the Coarse of ISIF, and in a frag- 
ment entitled^ la f^nmiaaiiti etds la Bijle^aoa ; toI. iv. of the same SeiicB, 
Ejtatainktion of Eeid's Philosophy, passim; vol. v., Esamination of Kant'a 
fiyetem, leotnre 8 ; Sd SerioH, vol. i., passim; vol. iii., Leoturas on Judg- 
ment i 8d Series, Fragtmsts FhUoasphi^ae), vol. iv., preface of the flrat ti& 
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Since every thing that bears the character of reflection caanol 
be primitive, and supposes an anterior state, it follows, tliat tlia 
piinciiDles which are tie subject of our study conld not hare 
possessed at first the reflective and abstract character with which 
tbey are now marked, that they must have shown themselves at 
their origin in some particular circumstance, under a concrete and 
determinate form, and that in time they were disengaged from 
this form, in order to be invested with their actual, abstract, and 
universal form. These are the two ends of the chain ; it remains 
for us to seel( how tlie human mind has been from one to the 
other, from the primitive state to the actual state, from the con- 
crete state to the abstract state. 

How can we go from the concrete to the abstract J Evidently 
by that wefl-tnown operation which is called abstraction. Thus 
far, nothing is more simple. But it is necessary to discriminate 
between two sorts of abstractions. 

In presence of several particular objeota, you omit the charac- 
ters which distinguish them, and separately consider a character 
which is common to them all — you abstract this character. 
Examine the nature and conditions of this abstraction ; it pro- 
ceeds by means of comparison, and it is founded on a certain 
number of particular and different cases. . Take an e-tample : 
examine how we form the abstract and general idea of color. 
Place before my eyes for the iiiBt time a white object. Can I 
here at the first step immediately arrive at a general idea oi 
color ! Cau I at first place on one side tJie whiteness, and on 
the other side the color ? Analyze what passes within you. 
You experience a sensation of whiteness. Omit the individuality 
of this sensation, and you wholly destroy it ; you cannot neglect 
the whiteness, and preserve or abstract the color ; for, a sirgle 
color being given, wHch is a white color, if you take away that, 

lion, p. 87, ete. ; it will be fonnd in different lectures of this volume, Rinong 
other?, la the third. On the talne of Universal nnd Necessmy IMninpIos; in 
the fifth, On MyatioiBm ; and in the eleventh, MmaTy Data of CoDiniou 
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there remains to you absolutely nothing in regard to color. Let 
a blue object succeed tiis white object, then a red object, etc. ; 
having sensations differing from each other, you can neglect their 
differences, and only consider what they have ia common, that 
they are sensations of sigit, that is to say, colors, and you thna 
obtain the abstract and general idea of color. Tate another ex- 
ample : if you had never smelled but a single flower, the violet, 
for instance, would you have had tJie idea of odor in general* 
No. The 0(5or of the violet would be for you the only odor, 
beyond which you would not seek, you could not even imagine 
another. But if to the odor of the violet is added that of the 
rose, and other different odors, in a greater or less number, pro- 
vided there be several, and a comparison be possible, and coaae- 
quently, knowledge of their differences and their resemblances, 
tlien you will be able to form the general idea of odor. What 
ia there in common between the odor of one flower and that of 
another flower, except that they have been smelled by aid of the 
same oigan, and by the same person ? What here renders gen- 
eraUzation possible, is the unity of the sentient subject which re- 
memljers having been modified, while remaining the same, by 
different sensations; now, this subject can feel itself identical 
under different modifications, and it can conceive in the qualities 
of the object felt some resemblance and some dissimilarity, only ' 
on tlie condition of a certain number of sensations esperienced, 
of odors smelled. In that case, but in that case alone, there can 
be comparison, abstraction, and generalization, because there are 
different and similar elements. 

In order to arrive at the abstract form of universal and neces- 
sary principles, we have no need of all this labor. Let us take 
again, for example, the principle of canse. If you suppose six 
particular cases from which you have abstracted this principle, it 
will' contain neither moi'e nor less ideas than if you had deduced 
it from a single one. To be able to say that the event which I 
see must have a cause, it is not indispensable to have seen several 
events succeed each other. The principle which compels me to 
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pronounce this judgment, is already complete ia tKe first as in 
the last event ; it can change in respect to its object, it cannot 
change in itself; it neither increases nor decreases with the 
greater or less number of its applications. The only difference 
that it is subject to in regard to u3, is, that we apply it whetlier 
we remark it or not, whether we disengage it or not from its 
particular application. The question is notato eliminaf* the par- 
ticulai'ity of the phenomenon, wherein it appears to us, whether 
it be the fall of a leaf or the murder of a man, in order imme- 
diately to conceive, in a general and abstract manner, the neces- 
sity of a cause for eveiy thing that begins to exist. Here, it is 
not because I have been the same, oi have been affected in the 
same manner in several di&eient cases, that I have come to this 
geneia,! and abatract conception A leaf foils : at the same in- 
stant I thmk, I believe, I declaie that this fitlling of the leaf must 
have a cause. A man has been tilled : at the same instant I 
believe, I proclaim that this death must Lave a cause. Each one 
of these facts contains particular and variable circumstances, and 
something universal and necessary, to wit, both of them cannot 
but have a cause. Now, I am perfectly able to disengage lie 
uniyeisal from the particular, in regard to the first fact as well as 
in regard to the second fact, for the universal is in tlie first quite 
as well as in the second. In fact, if the principle of causality is 
not universal in the first fact, neither will it be in the second, nor 
in the third, nor in a thousandth ; for a thousand are not nearer 
than one to the infinite, to absolute nniversality. It is tLe same, 
and still more evidently, with necessity. Pay particular attention 
to this point : if necessity is not in the firet fact, it cannot be in 
any ; for necessity cannot be formed little by little, and by suc- 
cessive increment If, at the firet murder tliat I see, I do not 
exclaim that this murder necessarily has a cause, at the thousandth 
murder, although it shall have been proved that all the others 
have had causes, I shall have the right to think that this new 
murder has, very probably, also its cause; but I shall never have 
the right to declare that it necessarily has a cause. But wlien 
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necessity and uniyersality are alrea^iy in a single case, that oasp 
it to entitle us to JeduLe them fioui it ' 

3 exisfence of umveisal dud necH'&ai'y 
piinciples: we have maiked their on^in , we have ^honn thit 
they appear to ua at fii'st from a paiticular fwit, and iie hve 
shown by what process, by what soit (f abstrsL-tion the mind dis 
engages tLem from the determinate and ixincrete form which en 
velops them, but does not constitute them Our task, then 
seems accomplished. But it is not,— we must defend the solution 
wh' h w h j t p ted U } f th ] hi m f tii i,^ 
f p pies g t th th y f t taphy 

hos J t th ty m ht 1 y MM d B 

ik th dd i J 7 fth ihl jty f 

t — h 3m fs ra 1 d ce y p pies b t th 

gwhhha. ttl jfthm d t 

pi d 11 I 1 b 1 h-i It t tt I 1 
h 1 

Ursld -ssyi I^fl dppt 
embrace several terms. For example, in the principle tliat every 
phenomenon supposes a cause ; and in this, that every quality 
supposes a substance, by t!ie side of the ideas of quality and phe- 
nomenon are met tlie ideas of cause and substance, which seem 
the foundation of these two principles. M. de Biran pretends that 
the two ideas are anterior to the two principles which contain 
them, and that we at first find th 1 as urselves in the 
consciousness that we are cause d b i ce nd that, these 
ideas once being thus acquired, ind t n t p ts them out of 
ourselves, makes us conceive cans d b ta es wherever there 
ate phenomena and qualities, and tl t th p pies of cause and 
substance are thus explained. I beg paidon of my illustrious 
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friend i but it ia impo^ible to admit in tlie least degree tliia 
explanation. 

Hie possession of the origin of the idea of cause is by no meana 
snfflcient for the possession of the origin of the principle of caua 
ality; for the idea aad the principle are things essentially different. 
You have established, I would say to M, de Biran, that the idea 
of cause is found in that of productive volilion :-r-you will to pro- 
duce certain effects, and yoii produce them ; hence the idea of a 
cause, of a particular cause, which ia yourself; but between this 
fact and the axiom that all phenomena which appear necessarily 
have a cause, there is a gulf. 

You believe that you can bridge it over by induction. The 
idea of cause once found in, ourselves, induction applies it, you 
say, wherever a new phenomenon appears. But let us not bo 
(deceived by words, and let us account for this extraordinaiy 
induction. The following dilemiua I submit with confidence to 
the loyal dialectics of M. de Biran : 

Is the induction of which you speak universal and necessary ! 
Then it is a different name for the same thing. An induction 
which forces us universally and necessarily to associate the idea 
of cause ^Tith that of every phenomenon that begins to appear is 
precisely what ia called the principle of causality. On the con- 
trary, is this induction neither universal nor necessary ? It cannot 
supply the place of the principle of cause, and the explanation 
desti'Oj^ tlia thing to be explained. 

It follows from this that the only true result of these varioua 
psychological investigations is, that the idea of pei'sonal and free 
cause precedes a]l exercise of the principle of causality, but with- 
out explaining it. 

The theory which we combat is much more powerless in i«gard 
to other principles which, far from being exercised before the ideas 
from which it is pretended to deduce tiiem, precede them, and 
even give birth to them. How.have we acquired the idea of lime 
and that of space, except by aid of the principle tliat the bodies 
and events, which we see are in time and in space) We have 
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seen' that, without this principle, and confined to tte data of tte 
aenaea and consciousness, neither time nor space would exist for 
us. Whence have we deduced the idea of the infinite, except 
fi'om the principle that the finite supposes the infinite, that all 
finite and defectire things, which we perceive by our senses and 
feel within us, are not sufficient for themselves, and suppose some- 
thing infinite and perfect? Omit the principle, and the idea of 
the infinite is destroyed. Evidently this idea is derived from tlie 
application of the principle, and it is not the principle which is 
derived from the idea. 

Let us dwell a little longer on the principle of substances. The 
question is to know whether the idea of snhject, of substance, 
precedes or follows the exercise of the principle. "Upon what 
ground could the idea of suhslance be anterior to tlie principle 
that every quality supposes a substance ? Upon the ground alone 
that substance be the object of self-observation, as cause is said to 
be. When I produce a certain efieet, I may perceive myself in 
action and as cause ; in that case, thei'e would be no need of the 
intervention of any principle ; but it ia not, it cannot be, the same, 
when the question is concerning the substance which is the basis 
of the phenomena of consciousness, of our qualities, our acts, our 
facultJes even ; for this substance is not directly observable ; it 
does not perceive itself, it conceives itself. Conscioiisnesa per- 
ceives sensation, volition, thought, it does not perceive their 
subject. Who has ever perceived the soul ? Has it not been 
necessajy, in order to attain this invisible essence, to set out from 
a principle which has the power to bind the visible to tlie invisible, 
phenomenon to being, to wit, the principle of substances 3* The 
idea of substance is necessarily posterior to the application of the 
principle, and, consequently, it cannot explain its formation. 

Let us be well understood. We do not mean to say that we 
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n the mind the principle of substances before perceiving a 
I, quite ready to apply the principle to the phenome- 
non, ivlien it shall present itself; we only say that it is impossible 
for lis to perceive a phenomeiion without concaving at the same 
instant a substance, that is to say, to the power of pereemng a 



ph, 

that of 

thus take place 



ither by the senses or by consciousness, is joined 
ig the substance in which it inheres. The tacts 
—the perception of phenomena and the concep- 
tion of the substance which is their basis are not successive, they 
are simultaneous. Before this impartial analysis fall at once two 
equal and opposite errors — one, that experience, exteiior or inte- 
rior, can beget principles ; the other, that principles precede 
experience.' 

To sum up, the pretension of explaining principles by the ideas 

which they contain, is a chimerical one. In supposing that all 

th d as h h f nto p plea are anterior to them, it is 

a deduced from these ideas, — 

. Ity. Moreove]', it is not true 

n pies, for often principles pre- 

pally insurmountable. But 

terior to principles, piineiples 

they surpass them by all the 

ssary principles over simple 

da 

We should, perhaps, beg your pardon for the austerity of this 

' We have developed tills anrdysif, nnd elucidated tliesa reBnlia in tliB ITtli 
leatuie of vol. ii. of the 2d Series. 

' We havo aJraadj- twice reeHrrsd, and more in detail, to the impossibilily 
of legitimately explaiuing nniverEial and neoEsanrr prlneiples by any aeaoeia- 
tion or indnotion whatever, founded nponnny pttrtieular idea, 2d Series, vol. 
iii., Jlrameji. du Sffitima de lode, lecture 19, p. 168 ; and Sd Sariea, vol. iv., 
lali'ndtieiiim imx CEanres dtlf.de Biran, p. 819. We have ul^o mside l:nown 
the ojnmon of Eeid, let Series, vol. iv., leotnre 32, p. 4S9. Pimilly, tlie pro- 
fonodest of Eeid's diselples, the moat enlightened jndge that we know of 
things pliilosopMcal, Sir W. Hamilton, professor of logic in tlie University 
of Edinburgh, lies not hedtated to adopt the conolnMons of onr disousEiOQ, to 
(vhiah haia pleased to refer his readers t — Siscaeaioaa onFliiioio^h^ and 
Literature, ete., by Sir Wllliimi Hnmilton, London, 1352. AppendiK 1, p. B88. 
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lecture. But philosophical qu^tions must be treated philosophi- 
oally ; it does not belong to lis to change their chariwter. On 
otliei' subjects, another language. Psjebology has its own lan- 
guage, the entire merit of 'wbicb la a severe precision, aa the 
highest law of psychology itself is the shunning of eveiy hy- 
pothesis, and an inviolable respect for facts. This law we have 
celigiously followed. "While investigating the origin of universal 
and necessary principles, we have especially endeavored not to 
destroy the thing to be explained by a systematic explanation. 
Universal and necessary principles have coine forth in their in- 
tegrity fiom our analysis. We have given the history of the 
different forms which they successively assume, and we have 
shown, that in all these changes they remain the same, and of 
the same authority, whether they enter spontaneously and invol- 
untarily into exercise, and apply themselves to particular and de- 
terminate objects, or reflection tnrns them hack upon themselves 
in order to interrogate them in regard to their nature, or abstrac- 
tion makes them appear under the form in which their univer- 
sality and tiieir necessity are manifest. Their certainty is the 
same nnder all their forms, in all their applications ; it has neither 
generation nor origin ; it is not horn such or such a day, and it 
does not increase with time, for it knows no degrees. We have 
not commenced by believing a little in the principle of causality, 
of substance of time, of space, of the infinite, etc., then be- 
lieving a Httie more, then believing wholly. These principles 
have been, from the beginning, what they will be in the end, all- 
powerful, necessaiy, iwesistible. The conviction which they give 
is always absolute, only it is not always accompanied by a clear 
consciousness. Leibnitz himself has no more confidence in the 
principle of causality, and even in his favorite principle of snfS- 
cient reason, than the most ignorant of men ; but the latter ap- 
plies these principles without reflecting on their power, by which 
he is unconsciously governed, whilst Leibnitz is astonished at their 
power, studies it, and for alt explanation, refem it to the human 
mind, and to the nature of things, that is to say, he elevates, to 
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borrow the fine expression of M. JRoyer-Collatd,' the ignorancs 
of the mass of men to its highest source. Such is, thank heaven, 
the only difference that separates the peasant from the philoso- 
pher, in regard to those gi'eat principles of every kind which, in 
one way or aaothev, discover to men the same truths indispensa- 
ble fo their physical, intellectual, and moral existence, and, in 
their ephemeral life, on the circumscribed point of space and 
time where fortune has thrown them, reveal to them aomethinp 
of the universal, the necessary, and the infinite. 

' (Eam-ea de Seid, vol. iv., p. 435. "Wlien we revolt against primitive 
faota, wo equallj misconceive the eonstitntion of onr inteiligenea and the end 
of pliilosopliy. Is cxplnimiig a Jhot anything else than deriviog it from 
nnotlier fact, and if this Wad. of explaDation is to terminate at all, doea il 
not Bupposa facta iQeiplicabls! The soienoe of tlia human mind will have 
been cnrried to tli3 higlieat degree of perfection it can attain, it will be oom- 
plete, whan it ahiJl know liow to derive ignorance fconi tlie most clovatod 
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THE VAITIE OP UUTVEKSAL ANH NECESSARY PKINCU'LES. 



Aptbb having recognized the existence of universal and neces- 
Baiy principles, their actual characters, and their primitive char- 
acters, we have tp examine their value, and the legitimacy of the 
conclusions which may he drawn from them, — we pass from psy- 
chology to logic. 

We have defended against Locke and his school the necessity 
and universality of certain principles. We now come to Kant, 
wlio recognizes with us these principles, but confines their power 
within the limits of the suhject that conceives them, and, so iai 
as subjective, declares them to he without legitimate application 
to any object, that is to say, without objectivity, to use the lan- 
guage of the philosopher of Kcenigsberg, which, right or wrong, 
begins to pass into the philosophic language of Europe. 

Let us comprehend well the import of tliis 
The principles that govern our judgmenti, that p 
sciences, that rule our actions,— have thej 
solute truth, or are they only regulating laws of our thought? 
The question is, to know whether it is true in itself that every 
phenomenon has a cause, and every quality a subject, whether 
every thing extended is really in space, and eveiy succession in 
time, etc. If it is not absolutely true that every quality has its 
subject of inherence, it is not, then, certain, that we have a soul, 
B real substance of all the qualities which consciousness attests. 
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If the pnDuple of causality is only a law of our mind, the ex 
ternal norld, which this principle discovers to us, loses its reality, 
it 13 only a succession of phenomena, without any effective 
action oser each other, as Hume would have it, and even the 
impressions ot our senses are destitute of causes. Matter exists 
no more thin the soul Nothing exists ; eveiy thing is reduced 
to mohile appearances, given up to a pei'petual becoming, wMch 
agaia is accomplished we know not where, since in reality there 
is neither time nor space. Since the principle of sufflcieat reason 
only serves to put in motion human curiosity, once in possession 
of the fata! secret that it can attain nothing real, this curiosity 
would be very good to weary itself in searching for reasons which 
inevitably escape it, and iii discovering relations which correspond 
only to the wants of our mind, and do not in the least correspond 
to the nature of things. la .fine, if the principle of causality, of 
substances, of final causes, of sufficient reason, are only our 
modes of conception, God, whom all these principles reveal to 
us, will no more be any thing but the last of chimeras, which 
vanishes with ail the others in the breath of the Ciitique. 

Kant has established, as well as Eeid and ourself, the existence 
of universal and necessary principles ; hut an involuntary disciple 
of his century, an unconscious servant of the empirical school, to 
which he places himself in the attitude of an adversaty, he mates 
to it the immense concession that these principles are applied only 
to the impressions of sensibility, that their part is to put these 
impressions in a certain order, but that beyond these impressions, 
beyond experience, their power expires. This concession has ru- 
ined the whole enterprise of the German philosopher. 

This enterprise was at once honest and great. Kant, grieved 
at tb.e skepticism of his times, proposed to arrest it by fairly meet- 
ing it. He thought to disarm Hume by conceding to him that 
our highest conceptions do not esfend themselves beyond the in- 
closure of the human mind ; and at the same time, he supposed that 
he had sufficiently vindicated the human mind by restoring to it 
the universal and necessary principles which direct it. Bui^ ac- 
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cording to the strorg expression of M, Rfljer-Oollard, "one does 
not encounter &kepti(,i=iii, — as soon as he has penetrated into the 
human imdeKtandmg he Las completely taken it by storm." A 
severe circumspection is one thing, atepticism is another. Doubt 
is not only petmif ted, it is commanded by reason itself in the em- 
ployment and legitimate applications of our different faculties; 
but when it is applied to the legitimaey itself of our faculties, it 
no longer elucidates reason, it overwhelms it. In fact, witii what 
would you have reasoa defend herself, when she has called hewelf 
in question ? Kant himself, then, overturned the dogmatism which 
he proposed at once to restrain and save, at least :n morals, and 
he put German philosophy upon a route, at the end of which was 
an abyss. In vain has this great man — for his intentions and his 
character, without speaking of hia genius, merit for him this name 
— undertaken with Hume an ingenious and learned controversy; 
he has been vanqnished in this controversy, and Hume remains 
master of the field of battle. 

What matters it, in fact, whether there may or may not be in 
the human mind universal and necessary principles, if tiese prin- 
ciples only serve to classify our sensations, and to make ua ascend, 
step by step, to ideas tbat aie most sublime, but have for ourselves 
no reality ? The human mind is, then, as Kant himself well ex- 
pressed it, like a banker who should take bills ranged in order on 
his desk for real values ; — be possesses nothing but papers, , We 
have thus returned, then, to that conceptualism of the middle age, 
which, concentrating truth within the human intelligence, makes 
the nature of things a phantom of intelligence projecting itself 
everywhere out of itself, at once triumphant and impotent, since 
it produces every thing, and produces only chimeras." 

' On ooneeptualiBin, oa well as on nominnliBm End renlism, ses tho latro- 
(iudfiOTi f> l&eineilited worlce of Abdwd, nnd olso 1st Series, vol. iv., lectnre 
Bl, p. 46T; 2d Series, vol. iii., lecture 20, p. 316, and the work already oited 
on Vast Mdafhyiks of Arisiolle, p. i9 : "Nothing eidBte in this worid whioh 
lias not its law mora geriercil thnn iteelf, Thero is no iudividnat that la not 
related to a apecies ; tiiero ars no phenomena honnd to^Bther that are not 
noited to a plan. And it ia nocDEaarj there ahoiild really be in natnie Bpedes 
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The repTOach whidi a sound philosophy will content itself with 
njaking to KanI, is, that his system is not in accordance with facts. 
Philosophy can and must separate itself from the crowd for tie 
explanation of facta ; but, it cannot be too often repeated, it must 
not in the explanation destroy what it pretends to explain ; other- 
wise it does not explain, it imagines. Here, the important fact 
which it is the question to explain is the belief itself of the human 
mind,' and the system of Kant annihilates iL 

In fact, when we are speaking of the truth of universal and 
necessary principles, we do not believe they are true only for us : — 
we believe them to be true in themselves, and still true, were there 
no mind of ours to conceive them. We regard them as inde- 
pendent of us; they seem to us to impose themselves upon our 
intelligence by tKe force of the truth that is in them. So, in or 
der to express fmthfully what passes within us, it would be neces- 
sary to reverse the proposition of Kant, and instead of saying with 
him, that these principles are the necessary laws of our mind, 
therefore they have no absolute value out of our mind ; we should 
much rather say,' that these principles have an absolute value iii 
themselves, therefore we cannot but believe them. 

And even this necessity of belief with which tlie new skepticism 
arms itself, is not the indispensable condition of the application 
of principles. We have established' that the necessity of believ- 
ing supposes reflection, examination, an effort to deny and the 
want of power to do it ; bnt before all reflection, intelligeuce spon- 
taneously seizes the truth, and, in the spontaneous apperception. 



and a plan, if every thing IwB boan umdo with weigM nnd measure, (wmjiiin- 
dere et mensum, -withont wMoli our vary ideas of spooiea flud a plan wonld 
unly to oliimeras, mid human Edim«i a Byetomaljo illusion. If it is protended 
diat thoTB are indWidoala anduo species, things in jnstaposition and no plan ; 
for example, hnmon iudividuals more or less diffarant^ and no human type, 
and a thousand other things of the same aort, wall and good ; but in that 
case thera ia nothing general in tho world, cscept in the human uudeiatand- 
Ing, thfttia to aay, in other tarma, the world and nature ave destitute of order 
and reason except in the hoad of man." 
' Bee preoading leotnro. 
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is not tie Eentiment of necessity, nor conseq^uentJy that character 
of subjectivity of which the German school speaks so raucli. 

I*t us, then, here recur to fiat spontaneous intuition of truth, 
which Kant knew not, iu the circle ivhere his profoundly reSec- 
tive and somewhat scholastic habits heJd him captive. 

Is it true that there is no judgment, even affirmative in form, 
which is not mixed with negation ! 

It seems indeed that every afGrmative judgment is at the same 
time negatis'S ; in fact, to afSrm that a thing exists, is to deny its 
non-existence; as every negative judgment is at the same time 
affirmative; for to deny the existence of a tking, is to affirm its 
non-existence. If it is so, then every judgment, whatever may be 
its form, affirmative or negative, since these two forms come hack 
to each other, supposes a pre-established doubt in regard to the 
existence of the thing in question, supposes some exercise of re- 
SectKn m the course of which tie mind feels itself constrained to 
bear such oi such a judgment^ so that at tiis point of view the 
foundation ot the judgment seems to be in its necrasity ; and then 
recuris the celebrated objection : — if you judge thus only because 
it IS impossible for yois not to do it, you have for a guaranty of 
tlie truth nothing but yourself and your own ways of conceiving ; 
it is the human mind that transports its laws out of itself ; it is the 
subject that mates tlie object out of its own image, without ever 
going beyond the inelosure of subjectivity. 

We respond, going directly to the root of the difficulty ; — it is 
cot true that all our judgments are negative. We admit that in 
tlie reflective state evoy affirmative judgment supposes anegative 
judgment, and redproeally. But is reason exercised only on the 
condition of reflection? Is there not a primitive affirmation 
which implies no negation ! As we oflen act without deliberating 
on our action, without premeditating it, and as we manifest in this 
ease an activity tliat is free still, but free with a liberty that is not 
reflective ; so reason often perceives the truth without traversing 
doubt or etror. Reflection is a return to consciousness, or to an 
operation wholly different from it. We do not find, then, in any 
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primitive fact, that every judgment which contains it p 
another in which it is not. We thus arrive at a jnclgment free 
from all reflection, to an afBrmation witlioiit any mistiire of nega- 
tion, to an immediata intuition, the legitimate child of the natural 
energy of thought, like the inspiration of the poet, the instinct of 
the hero, the enthusiasm of the prophet, Such la Uie first act of 
the faculty of knowing. If one contradicts this primitive affirma- 
tion, the faculty of knowing ialls back upsn itself, examiies itself, 
atteojpta to call in doubt the truth it has perceived ; it cannot ; it 
affirms anew what it had affirmed at first ; it adheres to the truth 
already recognized, hut with a new sentimeat, the sentiment that 
it is not in its power to divest itself of the evidence of this same 
truth ; then, but only then, appeal's that character of necessity and 
Bubjeciivity that some would turn against the truth, as thougJi 
truth could lose ils own value, while penetrating deeper into the 
mind, and tkere triumphing over doubt; as tliough reflective evi- 
dence of it were the less evidence; as though, moreover, the 
necessary conception of it were the only form, tlie primary form 
of the perception of truth. The skepticism of Kaat, to which 
good sense so easily does justice, is driven to the extreme and 
forced within its intrenchment by the distinction between sponta- 
neous reason and reflective reason. Reflection is the theatre of the 
eombats which reason engages in with itself, with doubt, sophism, 
and error. Bnt above reflection ia a sphere of light and peace, 
where reason perceives truth without returning on itself, for the 
sole reason that truth is truth, and because God has made the 
reason to perceive it, as he has made the eye- to see and the ear 
to bear. 

Analyze, in fact, with impartiality, the fact of spontaneous ap- 
perception, and you will be sure that it bas nothing subjective in 
it except what it is impossible it should not have, to wit, the me 
which is mingled with the fact without constituting it. The me 
inevitably enters into all knowledge, since it is the subject of it. 
Reason dii'ectly perceives truth ; but it is in some sort augmented, 
in consciousness and then we have k 
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ttere its witness, d tlsjd ta IjJ^S ean 

faculty subjectiv IVjt tgth ft,dgtthl 
guage of Germ; j wh h -Hm J t ly tt L I te t irfh 

almost without p rs i te t p t 1th f,h t 

might not eiite t firs Itydlntpeel 

were not added t t 

Spontaneous ] pp pt 1 1 te. t U E 11 t 

conception is the f dt flgipi'y ^' ^ *-* 
based upon itself, verum index mz, the other la based upon the 
impossibility of the reason, in spite of all its efibrts, not betaking 
itself to truth and believing in it. The form of the first is an. 
affirmation, aeeoaipanied with an absolute security, and without 
the least suspicion of a possible negation ; tlie form of tlie second 
is reflective afSi'mation, that is to say, the impossibility of deny- 
ing and the necessity of affirming. The idea of negation governs 
ordinary logic, whose affirmations are only the laborious product 
of two negations. WaUiral logic proceeds by affirmations 
stamped with a simple faith, which, instinct alone produces and 



Now, will Kant reply that this reason, which is much purer 
than that which be baa known and described, which is wholly 
pure, which is conceived as something disengaged from reflection, 
from volition, from every thing that constitutes personality, is 
nevertheless personal, since we have a consciousness of it, and 
since it is tlina marked ivith subjectivity 3 To this argument we 
Eave nothing to respond, except that it is destroyed in the excess 
•"fits pretension In fact if tliat reason may not be subjective 
we must m no wiy [.aiticipate in it, and must not have eien a 
con'ici u'ine&s of its everciae then there la no means of ever Cbc i 
ping this reproach of subjectivity and the idetl of objectivity 
which Eant pursued » a chimerical extiavagant ileal above 
or rather beneath all tru" intelhgence all reison worthy the 
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name ; for it is demanding t,l\at this intelligence and this teasoa 
should cease to have consciousness of themselves, ivliilst this is 
preciselywhat characterizes intelligence and reason,' Does Kant 
mean, then, that reason, in order to possess a really objective 
power, cannot mate its appearance in a particular subject, that it. 
mnst be, for example, wholly outside of the subject which I am ? 
Tken it is nothing for me ; a reason tJiat is not mine, tliat, under 
tJie pretext of being universal, infinite, and absolute in its essence, 
does not fall undei' the perception of my consciousness, is for me 
as if it were not. To wish that reason sliotdd wholly cease to he 
subjective, is to demand something impossible to God himself. 
jNo, God himself can understand nothing except in knowing it, 
with, his intelligence and with Uie consciousness of this intelli- 
gence. There is subjectivity, then, in divine knowledge itself; if 
this subjectivity involves skepticism, God is also condemned to 
skepticism, and he can no more escape from it than men ; or in- 
deed, if iiis is too ridiculous, if the knowledge wJiich God has 
of the eserciae of his own intelligence does not involve skepticism 
for him, neither do the knowledge which we have of the exercise 
of our intelligence, and the subjectivity attached to tliis knowl- 
edge, involve it for us. 

In truth, when we see the father of German philosophy thus 
losing himself in the labyiinth of the problem of the subjectivity 
and the objectivity of first principles, we are tempted to pardon 
Reid for having disdained this problem, for limiting himself to 
repeating that the absolute truth of universal and necessary 
principles rests upon the veracity of our faculties, and that upon 
the veracity of our faculties we are compelled to accept their tes- 
timony, "To explain," says he, "why we are convinced by our 
senses, by consciousness, by oiir faculties, is an impossiblo thing; 
we say — this is so, it cannot bo othenvise, and we can go iio fai'- 
thor. Is not this the espression of an irresistible belief, of a belief 

' Wa imve everywliero maintninud, thnt consciousness is tlie oondiSon, o[ 
fatber the neeesssiy form of intelligence Kot to go beyond this volume, 
gee fnrtiiQT on, lecture 5, 
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whichis the voice of nature, and against which we con tend in vain? 
Do we wish to penetrate fartier, to demand of onr faculties, one by 
one, what are their titles to our confidence, and to refuse theai con- 
fidence until thej have produced their claims' Then I fear that 
this extreme wisdom would conduct ai. to ftUj ind that, not 
having heen willing to submit to th^ common Ijt of humanity, 
we should be deprived of the light of common Ri>nf,e"' 

Let us support ourselves also by the following aimiialle pas 
cage of him who is, for so many reoaoni, the veneiated master of 
the French philosophy of the nineteenth century "Intellectual 
life," says M. Eoyer-CoUatd, "is aa uninteriuptei succession, not 
only of ideas, but of explicit or implicit helipf The beliela of 
the mind are the powers of the soul and the m^tnes of the will 
That which determines lis to belief we cill evidence Reason 
rendere no account of evidence; to condemn reason to account 
for evidence, is to annihilate it, foi it nee Is itself an oiidence 
which is fitted for it. These are ftindameiitil laws cf belief 
which constitute intelligence, and as they flow from the same 
source they have the same authority; they judge by the same 
right; there is no appeal from the tribunal of one to that of an- 
other. He who revolts against a single one revolts agmnst all, 
and abdicates hia whole nature."' 

Let us deduce the consequences of the facts of which we have 
just given an exposition. 

1st. The argument of Kant, which is based upon the charac- 
ter of necessity in principles in order to weaien their objective 
authority, applies only to the form impo.sed by reflection on tieee 
principles, and does not reach their spontaneous application, 
nherwn the diaracter of necessity no longer appeal's. 

2d. After all, to conclude witli tlie human race from the neces- 
sity of believing in the truth of what we believe, is not to con- 
clude badly ; for it is reasoning from effect to cause, from the 
sign to the thing signified. 

' iBt Beries, vol, iy., lecture 33, p. iH. 
" (EavT^e de Bsid, vol. iii., p. isO. 
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3d, Moreover, the value of principles is above all demonstra- 
[ion. Psychological analysis seizes, tates, as it were, by surprise, 
in tlie fact of intuition, an affirmation that is absolute, that is in- 
accessible to doubt; it establishes it; and tJiis is equivalent to 
demonstration. To demand any other demonstration than this, 
is to demand of reason an impossibility, since absolute principles, 
being necessary to all demonsti'ation, could only be demonstrated 
by tliemselves.' 

' We hnye not thonght it best to niiike thia laoture lengthy by an exposi- 
tion ajid detailad tafutaHon of ihe OriUqua qf Pure Sfoetm and its and ooii- 
plufiion ; the little tliat we say of it is suffioient for onr purpoae, wbich is 
much less hietorionl then dogmatioRl. Wo refer tlia reader to a volnme that 
we have devoted to thB Mher of German philosopliy, Ist Series, vol. v., 
in whieh we have ogi^a tafean np and developed somo of tta arguments that 
are here used, in wMoh we holiova that wo hava irresistibly esposed the 
oapitsl defect of the ttanscendentiil logic of Knnt, and of tie whole Gernutn 
school, that it leads to aieptioisni, iiiasmnch as it nuses Euperhuman, ohi- 
mericol, estrayagaiit prohlema, and, when well undeiatood, cannot solvn 
them. &ee especially lectui'es G and 8. 
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LECTURE IT. 

GOD THE PBIHCrpLE OF WllNdPlES. 

Object of the lectuce; What is the nHJmata Ivasls of absolute tratli*— 
i'oar hypotheEBB ; Absolute Iratli may vealda eifiier in us, in. j>arlioiJiil 
beings and the world, in itself, or in God. 1. Wo petocire nbaolnte truth, 
we do aot oonslitute it. B. Partionlar beings parlJoipate in abflolnte truth, 
but do uot ouplain it; refdtntioD of ArLstotls. S. Truth, does not e!:istiu 
itself; defeuce of Plato, 4. Troth rsBidea in God — Plato; St. AugUBtino ; 
Deseartes; Malebranohe; Feuflon; Bosanot; Leibnitz. — Truth the medi- 
ator between God nod man. — EsBentinl distjnotaons. 

Wb have justified the principles that govern our intelligence ; 
we have become confident that there is truth oulside of .iis, that 
there are verities worthy of that name, which we can perceive, 
which we do not mate, which are not solely conceptions of onr 
mind, which would still exist althou h n nd 1 ould not per- 

ceive them. Now this other probl m n tu illy p esents itself: 
What, then, in themselves, are th un al nd necessary 
truths! where do they reside! wh 1 th me? We do 

not raise this problem, and the probl ma th t t nbraces ; the 
iumaQ. mind itself proposes them, and t f 11_ satisfied only 
when it has resolved them and when it his leacbed the evtreme 
limit of knowledge that it is within its power to atf a n 

It is certain that the i imciples which in all the orders of 
knowledge, discover to ua absolute and necessarr truths eonsti 
tute part of our reason, which surely makes its dwelling m is 
and is intimately connected w th peraonality m the deptks of 1 1 
tellectual life. It follows that the truth ■which reason reveals ta 
us, falls thereby into elrae relati n w ith the ti bject that perceives 
it, and seems only a conception ot our mmd. 
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we have proved, we perceive Irutli, we are not the authors of it 
If the person that I am, if the individual me does not, per- 
haps, explain the whole of reason, how could it explain truth, 
and absolute truth 1 Man, limited and passing away, perceives 
necessaiy, eternal, infinite truth ; that is for him a privilege snfB- 
dently high ; hut he is neither the principle that sustains truth, 
nor the principle that gives it being. Man may say. My reason ; 
but give him credit for never having dared to say. My tnith. 

If absolute truths are beyond man who perceives them, once 
more, where are they, then 3 A peripatetic would respond — 
In natura Is it, in fact, necessary to seek for them any otliet 
subject than the beings themselves wliich they govern ? "What 
are the laws of nature, except certain properties which our mind 
disengages from the beings and phenomena in which they are 
met, in order to consider them apart? Mathematical principles 
are nothing moi'e. For example, the axiom thus expressed — The 
whole is greater than any of ita parts, is true of any whole and 
part whatever. The principle of contradiction, considered in its 
logical -tiOe, as the condition of all our judgments, of all our rea- 
sonings, constitutes a part of the rasence of all being, and no 
being can exist without containing it The universal exists, says 
Aristotle, but it does not exist apart from particular beings.' 

This theoiy which considers universals as having their basis in 
things, is a progress towards the pure conceptualism which we 
have in the beginning indicated and shunned, Aristo le much 
more of a realist than Abelani and Kant, He is qu e cht n 
maintaining that universals are in particular things, fo p r 

things could not be without universals ; nniversaJs g e o h n 
their fixity, even for a day, and their unity. But fron the fa t 
that universals are in particular beings, is it necessaiy to co Je 
that they, wholly and exclusively, reside there, and h they 



' See our work octlded, 2Qta)>ht/sics of Arisl/it!£, 2d edition, paseim. In 
AristotJe hidBelf, seo espooitJly Msia^k^sks, Ixiok vii., oliap. xli,, aail book 
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tave no other reality tlnn that of the ohjeets to which they ate 
apphed ? It is the same with principles of which univecsals are 
the constitutive elements It is, it is true, ia the particular fact, 
of a particular cause producing a particular event, that is given 
us the universal piinciple of causality ; hut this principle is much 
moro extensive than the ficts, for it is applied, not only to this 
iact, but to a thousand others. The particular fact contains the 
principle, but it does not wholly contain it. and, far from giving 
the basis of the principle, it is based upon it. As much may be 
said of other principles. 

Perhaps it will he replied that, if a principle is oertMnly more 
extensive than such a fvit, or such a being, it is not more exten- 
sive than all facts and all beings, and that nature, considered as a 
■nhole, can explain that which each particular being does not 
explain But nature, in its totality, is still only a finite and 
contmgeat thing, whilst the principles to be expbined have a 
necessary and infinite bearing. The idea of the infinite can come 
neither from any particular being, nor from the whole of beings. 
Entire nature will not furnish us the idea of perfection, for all 
the beings of nature are imperfect Absolute principles govern, 
then, all facts and all beings, they do not spring from them. 

"Will it be necessary to come to the opinion, then, that absolute 
truths, being explicable neither by humanity nor by nature, sub- 
sist by themselves, and are to themselves their own foundation 
and their own subject 1 

But this opinion contains still more absurdities than the prece- 
ding; for, I aslc, what are truths, absolute or contingent, that 
esist by themselves, out of things in which they are found, and 
out of the intelligence that conceives them ? Truth is, then, only 
a realized abstraction. There are no quintessential metaphysics 
whioh can prevail against good sense ; and if such is the Platonio 
tlieory of ideas, Aristotle is.right in his opposition to it. But such 
a theory is only a chimera that Aristotle created for the pleasure 
of combating it. 

Let us hasten to remove absolute truths from this ambiguous 
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and equivocal state. And how ? By applying to them a prin 
ciple which should now he familiar to yon. Yes, truth necessarily 
appeals to something beyond itself. As every phenomenon haa 
its subject of inherence, as our faculties, our thoughts, our voli- 
tions, our sensations, exist only in a being which is ourselves, so 
truth supposes a being in which it resides, and absolute truths sup- 
pose a being absolute as tiiemselves, wherein they have their final 
foundation. We come thus to something absolute, which is no 
longer suspended in the vagueness of abstraction, but is a being 
substantially esisting. This being, absolute and necessary, since 
it is the subject of necessary and absolute truths, this being which 
is at the foundation of truth as its very essence, iu a single word, 
is called Ood} 

This theory, which conducts from absolute ti'utb to absolute 
being, is not new in the history of philosophy : it goes back tf* 
Plato. 

Plato,' in searching for the principles of knowledge clearly saw, 
with Socrates his master, t!iat the least deflnition, without which 
there can be no predse knowledge, supposes something universal 
and one, which does not come irithin tke reach of the senses, 
which reason alone can discover; this something universal and 
one he called Idea. 

Ideas, which possess universality and unity, do not come fron; 
material, changing, and mobile things, to which they are applied, 
and which render them intelligible. On the other hand, it is not 



' There are donbtlesB mauy other wnjB of nrriving nt God, ns we shall suo- 
cassiTely see ; bnt this is Iha waj of motnphysiis. We do not exdado any 
of the known and accredited proofs of tlie esistenoe of God ; iiut we begin 
with that which ^vea all the others. See farther on, part ii., Sod, thePnn- 
eipU of Beaatit, and part iii., God, iis Prinei^U of (he Qood, and the last 
leotiira, wliich enms np the whole course. 

* We have aiud a word on the Platocio theory of iSeas, let Series, vol. iv., 
p. 161 and 622. gee also, vol. ii. of the 2d Series, lectore 7, on FiaiO imd 
AnttetU, eapeoiaJlj 3d Series, vol. i., a few words on the Zaaffuagt cf iht 
Theory qf Ideas, p. 121 ; onr work on the MftOfhysiss of AristoSs', p. i% and 
149, and Our translation of Plato, paaaim. 
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the human mind that constitutes ideas ; for man is not the meas- 
ure of truth. 

Plato calls Ideas veritable beings, to, ovtws Svra, since thej 
alone communicate to sensible things and to human' cognitions 
their truth and their unity. But does it follow that Plato gives 
to Ideas a substantial existence, that he malies of them beinga 
properly so called? It is important that no cloud should be left 
on this fundamental point of the Platonic theory. 

At first, if any one should pretend that in Plato Ideas are be- 
ings subsisting by themselves, without interconueclion and without 
relation to a common centre, numerous passages of the Timaeus 
might be objected to Lim,' in which Plato speaks of Ideas as 
forming in their whole an ideal unity, which is the reason of the 
unity of tbe visible world.' 

Will it be said that tiiis ideal world forms a distinct unity, a 
inity separate from God ? But, in order to sustain tJiis assertion, 
it is necessary to forget so many passages of the BepubUe, ia 
which the relations of truth and science with the Good, that is 
f*> say, with God, are marked in brilliant characfeis. 

Let not that magnificent comparison be foi^tten, in which, after 
having said that the sun produces in tlie pJiysical world light and 
life, Socrates adds : " So thou art able to say, intelli^ble beings 
not only hold from the Good that which renders them intelligi- 
ble, but also their being and their essence.'" So, intelligible be- 
ings, that is to say. Ideas, are not beings that exist by themselves. 

Men go on repeating with assurance that the Good, in Plato, 
is only the idea of the good, and that an idea is not God. I 
reply, that the Good is in fact an idea, according to Plato, but 
that the idea here is not a pure conception of tbe mind, an object 
of thought, as the peripatetic school understood it; I add, that 

'Aristotle Srst stntod this; modern peripateUos have repantod it; and 
flfter them, all who have wished to docrj ths nnoient philosoplij, and plii- 
losophj in general, by giving the appearanoe of absardity to its most illu» 
^rioua repreBentativo. 

' See pmtlaularly p. 121 of the Timaeaa, vol. xii. of our traaBlntion, 
SyniiHe, book vi., vol. s. of car translalJon, p. &!. 
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tbe Idea of the Good is in Plato the first of Ideas, and that, foi 
this reason, while remaining for lis an object of thought, it is 
eonfomided as to existence with God. If the Idea of the Good 
ia not God himself, how will the following passage, also taien 
Crom the SepubUc, he explained ? " At the extreme limits of the 
intflllectual world is the Idea of the Good, which ia perceived 
with difficulty, but, in fine, cannot be perceived without con- 
cluding that it is the source of all that is heautiful and good ; 
that in the visible world it produces light, and the star whence 
the light directly comes, that in the invisible world it directly 
produces ti'uth and intelligence.'" Who can produce, on the 
one hand, the sun and light, on the other, truth and intelligence, 
except a real being? 

But all doubt disappears before the following passages from 
the Phmdrus, neglected, as it would seem designedly, by the de- 
tractors of Plato : " In this transition, (tlie soul) contemplates 
justice, contemplates wisdom, contemplates science, not that 
wherein enters change, nor that which shows itself different in 
the difi'erent objects which we are pleased U> call beings, but 
science as it exists in that which is called being, par excellence. 
.... ."' — " It belongs to the soul to conceive the universal, that 
is to say, that whicli, in the divet^ity of sensations, can be com- 
pi'chended under a rational unity. This is the remembrance of 
what the soul has seen during its journey m ike train of Deity, 
when, disdaining what we improperly call beings, it looked up- 
wards to the only ti'ue being. So it is just that the thought of 
the philosopher should alone have wings ; for its remembrance is 
always as much as possible with the things which make God a 
true Sod, inasmuch as he is with them." ' 

So the objects of the philosopher's contemplation, that is to say. 
Ideas, are in God, and it ia by these, by his essential union with 
these, that God is the true God, the God who, as Plato admirably 
says in the Sophist, participates in auffust and holy inlcUigence.* 

' jSepvUic, boot vli., p. 20 ' Phadriis, vol. vi., p. 51. 
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It is therefore certain, that, in the true Platonic theory, Ideas 
HI'S not beings ia the vulgar sense of the word, beings which 
would be neithev in the mind of man, nor in nature, nor in 
God, and would subsist only by themselves, Wo, Plato con- 
siders Ideas as being at onee the principles of sensible ^ings, 
of which they are the laws, and the principles also of human 
knowledge, which owes to them its light, its rule, and its 
end, and the essential attributes of God, that is to say, God 
himself. 

Plato is tfuly the father of the doctrine which we have ex- 
plained, and the great philosophers who have attached themselves 
to his school have always professed this same doctrine. 

The founder of Christian metaphysics, St. Augustine, is a de- 
clared disciple of Plato: everywhere he speaks, like Plato, of the 
relation of human reason to the 'divine reason, and of truth to 
God. In the City of God, boot x., chap, ii., and in chap. is. of 
book viL of the Confessions, he goes to the extent of comparing 
the PJafonio doctrine with that of St. John. 

He adopts, without reserve, the theory of Ideas, Sook of 
Sigkty-three Questions, question 46 : "Ideas are the primordial 
form^ and, as it wei'e, the iminutable reasons of things ; they arc 
not created, they are eternal, and always the same : they are con- 
tained in the divine intelligence ; and without being subject to 
birth and death, they are the types according to which is formed 
every thing that is born and dies," ' 

" What man, pious, and penetrated with true religion, would 
dare to deny that all things that exist, that is to say, all things 
that, each of its kind, possess a determinate nature, have been 
created by God ? This point being once conceded, can it be said 
that God has created things without reason ! If it is impossible 
to say or think this, it follows that all things have been cieated 

■ Edit. Banert., toI. vi., p. 17 ; Idim stmt forma qaadain primipales el 
ratioiiti refwn stabiles at^ie imeonimutabiles, gtim ipsie formatai non. simt ae 
fer tiBC (eterruB ae ssmper eodem Toodo aese iabentes, guiB in dii 
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w th •!£ B t th la f tL t nee of a man cannot 

b tl m IS th f th a t nee of a hoi^se ; that 

b l&litlgh tlif bn created by virtue of 

asntht p 1 tot !N hei'e can these reaaona 

be cept th m d f th G to ! For he saw notking 

tfhmlfwhhh H a model for creating 

what he created . such an opinion would be saciil^;e.' 

" If the reasons of things to be ci'eated and things created are 
contained in the divine intelligence, and if there is nothing in the 
divine intelligence but the eternal and immntable, the reasons of 
things which. Plato calls Ideas, are the eternal and immutable, 
truths, by the participation ia which every thing that is is siich 

St. Thomas himself, who scarcely tnew Plato, and who was 
often enough held by Aristotle in a kind of empiricism, carried 
away by Christianity and St. Augustine, let the sentiment escape 
him, " that our natural reason is a sort of participation in the 
divine reason, that to this we owe our knowledge and our 
judgments, that this is the reason why it is said, that we see 
every thing in God."' There are in St. Thomas many other 
similar passages, of perhaps an expressive Platonism, which ia 
not the Platonism of Plato, hut of the Alexandrians. 

The Cartesian philosophy, in spite of its profound originality, 
and its wholly French character, is full of the Platonic spirit. 
Descartes has no thought of Plato, whom apparently he has never 
read; in nothing does he imitate or resemble him : nevertheless, 

' EJit. Bened., voL vi., p. IB. Singala igihir jm^nia ereata. emit rationi- 
iM(. Sas (tidem raUenet «ii ariUfandum eat «s«e nisi ia meate Gimloria? 
rum enim fxtra ee qtM^uam isiaebaim; fit secustdmm id eonafituei-d quod am- 
atitmiat! mim 7u>0 opiitari aaorUeffam est. 

^Ibid. See also, book of the Cmfeidom, book ii, of Uio Free Wlit, book 
xii. of tbe TntUy, book -vii. of tba City of Qod, &<s. 

'Summa i<itms ihe/^ogUs. Primie pnrtls qnseat sji. ertu 11. Ad terliam 
dieendwa, gtad otimia diemms is, Deo -oidere, et sestmiiuiii i^mm dt crrmibaa 
jTidieare, in giianliim per participationfm <«i Iwnwiis omnia cognosalmtia et 
^a^oojauf, ITnTfl et ipsum kfmen' naiurale TnUonis parUei^aUo gwedoTii est 
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from the first, he la met in the same I'egions with PJato, whither 
he goes by a diflerent route. 

The notion of the iofiiiite and the perfect ia for Descartes what 
the universal, the Idea, is for Plato. No sooner lias Descartes 
found by consdousness that he thinks, tlian he coneladea from 
this that he exists, then, in course, by consciousness still, he recog- 
nizes himself as imperfect, full of defects, limitations, miseries, 
and, at the same time, coaceiVes something infinite and perfect. 
He possesses the idea of the infinite and the perfect ; but this 
idea is not his own work, for he is imperfect; it must tien have 
been piit into him by another beiag endowed with perfection, 
whom he conceives, whom he does not possess : — that being is 
God. Such is the process by which Deaoactes, setting out from 
his own thought, and his own being, elevated himself (o God. 
This process, ao simple, which he so simply exposes in the Dis- 
eours de la Methode, he will put successively, in the Meditations, 
in the Responses aux Directions, in the Frinnpes, under the most 
diverse forms, he will accommodate it, if it is necessary, to the 
language of the schools, in order that it may penetrate into them. 
Aft«r all, this process is compelled to conclude, irota the idea at 
the infiuite and the perfect, in the existence of a cause of this idea, 
adequate, at least, to the idea itself, that is to say, infinite and 
perfect. One sees tliat the first diffei'ence between Plato and 
Descartes is, that the ideas which in Plato are at once conceptions 
of our mind, and the principles of things, are for Descartes, as 
well as for all modem philosophy, only our conceptions, amongst 
which that of the infinite and perfect occupies the first place ; the 
second difference is, that Plato goes from ideas to God by the 
principle of substances, if we may be allowed to use this techni- 
cal language of modem philosophy ; whilst Descartes employs 
rather the principle of causality, and concludes — well understood 
witliout syllogism — from the idea of the infinite and the perfect 
in a cause also perfect and infinite.' But undei' these differences, 

On the dactcino of DssciirteB, and oa the proof of Che existence of Goil 
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and in spite of iiiaoy more, is a common basis, a geniua tbe same, 
wLicli at first elevates us above tbe senses, and, by tlie interme- 
diary of marvellous ideas tbat are inoontestably in us, bears us 
towards him who alone can be their substance, who is tbe infinite 
and peifect anthor of our idea of infinity and perfection, Foj 
this reason, Descartes belongs to the family of Plato and Socrates. 

The idea of tbe perfect and the finite being once introduced 
into the philosophy of the seventeenth centtiry, it becomes there 
for the successore of Descartes what the theory of ideas became 
for the successors of Plato. 

Among the French writers, Malebranche, perhaps, reminds iis 
with the least disadvantage, altliough very imperfectly sbll, of 
the manner of Plato : he sometimes expresses its elevation and 
grace ; but he is far from possessing tbe Socratic good sense, and, 
it must be confessed, no one baa clouded more tbe theory of ideas 
by exaggerations of every kind which be has mingled with them.' 
Instead of establishing tbat there is in the human reason, wholly 
personal as it is by its intimate relation with our other faculties, 
something also wbich is not personal, something universal which 
permits it to elevate itself to universal truths, Malebranche does 
not hesitate to absolutely confound the reason that is in us with 
the divine reason itselt Moreover, according to Malebranche, wa 
do not directly know particular things, sensible objects ; we know 
them only by ideas; it is the intelligible extension and not the 
material extension that ^ 



and the trne prooesa that ha employs, sea lEt Series, vol. iv., lecture 13, p. 
64, leetnre 23, p. B09 — BIS ; vol. y., leotnra G, p. 205 ; 2(1 Series, vol. si,, loo- 
ture 11 ; espeoiolly the three artielos, alrandy dtod, of the Jimmal dea Sit~ 
oaTita for the year 1330. 

' See on Mnlehranche, Sd Series, looture 3, and Sd Series, vol. iii., Modem 
FWimphy, as well as the lYagmenis qf Cartesian, FMlosophy ; prefhoe of the 
Ist edition of our Faeeal: — "On this basis, bo pure, Molebrnnohe is not 
Bteadf J is exoeasive find rash, I know; narrow and eiireme, I do not ftar 
t') say; but alwJijH sublime, oxpresaing only one side of Plato, butexprasaiug 
It in n wholly CliriBiiau spirit and iu nngalio langoage. Malebranche ia a 
Ucseartea who strnj-s, having found divine wings, and lost all eonnectioii 
with the earth." 
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proper olyecl of .the mind is the uiiiversa], the idea; and as the 
idea is in God, it is in God that we see all things. We can 
understand how well-formed minds must have been slioclfed by 
such a theory ; but it is not just to confound Plato with his bril- 
liant and unfaithful disciple. In Plato, sensibility directly sttaina 
sensible things; it makes them known to us as they are, that is 
to say, as very imperfect and undergoing pei'petual change, which 
rende:s the knowledge that we have of them almost unworthy of 
the name of knowledge. It ia reason, different in us from sensi- 
bility, which, above sensible objects, discovers to us the universal, 
the idea, and gives a knowledge solid and durable. Having once 
attained ideas, we have reaohed God himself, in whom they have 
their foundation, who finishes and eons tim mates true knowledge. 
But we have no need of God, nor of ideas, in ordei' to perceive 
sensible objects which ^re defective and changing ; for this our 
senses are lufiiLient. Reason is distinct from the senses; it tran- 
bcenda tlie ira^jcitect knowledge of what they are capable; it 
iittiins the umversal, because it possesses something universal 
itself, it pirticipates in the divine reason, but it is not the divine 
reason , it is enlightened by it, it comes from it, — it is not it. 

Fenelon is inspired at once by Malebranche and Descartes in 
the treatise, de Existence de Dim. The second part is entirely 
Cartesian in method, in the order and sequence of the proofs. 
[Nevertheless, Malcbranehe also appears there, especially in the 
fourth chapter, on the nature of ideas, and he predominates in all 
the metaphysical portions of the first part. After the explana- 
tions which^we have given, it will not be difiicult for you to 
discern what is true and what is at times excessive in tlie passages 
which follow :' 

Part i., chap. lii. " Oh ! how great is the mind of man ! It 
bears in it^lf what astonishes itself and infinitely surpasses itself. 
Its ideas are universal, eternal, and immutable, . . . The idea o( 

■ We use tia oc!y good edition of tlie treatise on tbe Existence of Bod, 
Ihnt wliieli the ihM Gosselin has given ia Hie eoUeotion of the Worhi ijf 
Ffndoii. VerBaillca, ISSO. See voJ. i., p. 80. 
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the infinite is in me as well as that of lines, numhera, b 3 c -clej 
, , . ■ — Chap. liv. Besides this idea of the infiuite, II e al o 
universal and immutable notions, which ate the rule ot U my 
judgments. I can judge of nothing except by consult ng th m 
and it is not in ray power to judge against what they p es nt 
to me. My thoughts, far from being able to correct this Ic a s 
themselves corrected in spite of me by this superior rule, and they 
iiro iixesislibly adjusted to its decision. Whatever effort of niin<I 
I may make, I can never succeed in doubling that two and two 
are four ; that the whole is not greater than Einy of its parts; 
that the centre of a perfect cirele is not equidistant from all points 
of the circumference. I am not at libei-ty to deny these proposi- 
tions ; and if I deny these truths, or others similar to them, I 
have in me something that is above me, that forces me to tbe 
conclusion. Tliis fixed and immutable rule is so internal and so 
intimate that I am inchnod to take it for myself; but it is above 
me since it corrects me, redresses me, and puts me in defiance 
against myself, and reminds me <rf ray impotence. It is some- 
thing that suddenly inspires me, pi'OTided I listen to it, and I aia 
never deceived except in not listening to it. . . . This internal 
rule is what I call my reason. . . . — Chap. Iv. In truth my 
reason is in me ; for I must continually enter into myself in order 
to find it. But the higher reason which coirects me when neces- 
sary, which I consult, exists not by me, and makes no part of me. 
This rule is perfect and immutable ; I am changing and imper- 
fect. When I am deceived, it does not lose its integiity. When 
I am undeceived, it is not this that returns to its end : it is this 
which, without efer having deviated, has the authority over me 
to remind me of my error, and to make me return. It is a mas- 
ter within, which makes me keep silent, which makes me speak, 
which makes me believe, which makes me doubt, which makes 
me acknowledge my errors or confirm my judgments. Listening 
to it, I am instructed ; listening to myself, I err. This master is 
everywhere, and ifa voice makes itself heard, from end to end of 
the universe, in alt men as well as in me. , . . — Chap. Ivi. . , , 
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That u-liich ai^pears the most in ks and seems to be the founda- 
tion of ourselves, I mean our veasotj, is that which is least of all 
our own, which we are constrained to believe to be especially 
borrowed. "We receive without cesisation, and at all moments, a 
reason superior to us, as we breatlie without cessation the air, 
wHch is a foreign body. , . . — Chap. Ivii. The internal and 
aniversal master always and everywhere speaks the same truths, 
We are not this laaater. It 15 tiue that we often speak without 
it, and more loflily than it Put we aio then deceived, we are 
stammering, we do not understand ourselves. We even fear to 
see that we are deceived and we bse the ear through fear of 
being humiliated by its corrections "Without doubt, man, who 
fears being -corrected by this incorruptible reason, who always 
wanders in not following it 11 not (hat perfect, univei'sal, immu- 
table reason which corrects him in spije of himself. In all things 
we find, as it were, two principles within ue. One gives, the 
other receives ; one wants, the other supplies ; one is deceived, the 
other corrects; one goes wrong by its own inclination, the other 
rectifies it, . . . Each one feels within himself a limited and sub- 
altern I'eason, which wanders when it escapes a complete subordi- 
nation, which is corrected only by returning to the yoke of 
another superior, universal, and immutable power. So every 
thing in us bears the mark of a subaltern, limited, partial, lx)r- 
rowed reason, wliich needs another to correct it at every moment 
All men are rational, because they possess the same reason which 
is communicated to them in different degrees. There is 3 certain 
number of wise men 5 but the wisdom which they receive, as it 
were, from the fountain-head, which makes them what they are, 

is one and the same — Chap. Iviii. Where is this wisdom ? 

Where is this reason, which is both common and superior to all 
the limited find imperfect reasons of the human race ? Wha'c, 
then, is this oracle which is never silent, against which the vain 
prejudices of peoples are always impotent 3 Where is this reason 
which we ever need to consult, which comes to us to inspire us 
tvith the desire of listening to its voice? Where is this light 
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that lighteneth every man that cometh into the world ? . , , llw 
Bubstaiice of the human eye is not liglit ; on. tlie contrary, tha eye 
borrows at each moment the hght of the sun's rays. So my mind 
is not the primitive reason, the universal and immntable truth, il 
is only the medium that oonducta this ori^nal hght, that is illn- 
rainated by it . . , . — Cliap. Ix. I find two reasons in myself, 
— one is myself, the other ia above me. That which is in me is 
very iiaperfecf, faulty, uncertain, preoccupied, precipitate, subject 
to aberration, chaiigiBg, conceited, ignorant, and limited ; in fine, 
itpossessesnotliingbutwhat it borrows. Tlie other is common to 
all men, and is superior to all; it is perfect, eternal, immutable, 
always ready to communicate itself in all places, and to rectify all 
minds Uiat are deceived, in fine, incapable of ever being exhausted 
or divided, although it gives itself to those who desire it. Where 
is this perfect reason, that is so near me and so different from 
me? Where is it? It must be something real. , , . Where is 
this supreme reason f Is it not God' that I am seeking ?" 

Part ii., chap, i., sect. 28.' " I have in me the idea of the infi- 
nite and of infinite perfection Give me a finite thing as 

great as you please — let it quite transcend the reach of my senses, 
so that it becomes, as it were, infinite to my imagination ; it 
always remains finite in my mind ; I conceive a limit to it, even 
when I cannot imagine it. I am not able to mark the limit ; but 
I know that it exists; and far from confounding it with the infi- 
nite, I conceive it as infinitely distant from the idea that I have 
of the veritable infinite. If one speaks to me of the indefinite as 
a mean between the two exti'emes of the infinite and the limited, 
I reply, that it signifies nothing, that, at least, it only signifies 
something truly finite, whose boundaries escape the imagination 
without escaping the mind. . . . Sect. 29. Where have I ob- 
tained this idea, which is so much above me, which infinitely 
surpasses me, which astonishes me, which makes me disappear in 
my own eyes, which render the infinite present tome? Whence 

'Edit de Versailles, p. 146. 
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does it come ? WLere have I obtained it ? . ... Once moi'e, 
whence comes this marvellous representation of the infinite, which 
pertains to tlie infinite itself, which resembles nothing finito? It 
is in nie, it is more than myself; it seems to me every thing, and 
myself nothing. I can neither efface, i-bscure, diminish, nor eon- 
teadict it. It is in me ; I have not put it there, I have found it 
there ; and I have found it there only because it was already 
there before I sought it. It remains there invariable, even when 
I do not think of it, when I think of something else. I find it 
whenever I seek it, and it often presents itself when I am not 
seeking it. It does not depend npon me ; I depend upon it. ■ 
Moreover, who has made this infinite representation of the infiniie, 
so a U> g e ttome' Has it made itself? Has the iniinite 
m ge of til afinite had no onginal, according to which it has 
bee male no le^l cause that has produced it? Where are we 
n relat o to it ' And what t mass of extravagances I It is, 
therefore absolutely neceaaaiy to conclude that it is the infinitely 
perfect being thit renders himself immediately present to me, 
when I conceive him and that he himself is the idea which I 
have of him 

Chap IV sHct 49 My ideas are myself; for they are 

my re<isoii My ideTi ind the basis of myself, or of my 

mind, appear but tlie s^me thmn On the other hand, my mind 
is changing unceitain ignoiant, subject to eiTor, precipitate in 
its judgments accustomed to I elieve what it does not clearly un- 
derstand and to judge witliout having sufficiently consulted its 
ideas, wh h tie Lj themaelves certain and immutahle. My 
ideas, then we n t mjaelf an 1 1 am not my ideas. What shall 
I believe then they ein be' . . What then! are my ideas 



'It U not necflHsaiy to roa nrkf ow uiooiTectflve the expreaaionn, r^n'sserir- 
UUumi^ llieiifiaite inageqfSeinfiate, ^pe'oiiiiy iitfiaite image of ths infi- 
nite. "Wo coanot represent to ourselves, we ctinaot imngine to ourselves tjie 
Infinite. Wo eoaewve tiiainflnilo; the iufliiile is not nil object of tha inu^l- 
jatioH, but of tUe niiderstonding, of reason. See 1st Sei'ies, vol. v., laotuta 
6, p. 223, 22i. 
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God ! They ara superior to my mine!, since tliey rectify and 
cori'ect it ; they have tlie character of the Divinity, for they are 
universal and immutable hke God ; they really subsist, according 
fo a principle that we have already established : nothing exists 
so really as that which is universal and immutable. If that, 
which is changing, transitory, and derived, truly exists, much 
more does that which cannot change, and is necessary. It is 
then, neeessary to And in nature something existing and real, thai 
is, my ideas, something that is within me, and is not myself, that 
is superior U> me, that is in me even when I am not thinking of 
it, with which I believe myself to be alone, as though I were 
only with myself, in fine, that is more present to me, and more 
intimate than my own foundation, I know not what this some- 
thing, so admirable, so familiar, so imknown, can he, except God." 

Let us now hear the most solid, the most authoritative of the 
Christian doctore of the seventeenth century— let us hear Bos- 
suet in his Logic, and in the Treatise on the Knowledge of God 
and Self? 

BosBuet may be said to have had three raastera in philosophy — - 
St. Augustine, St. Thomas, and Descartes. He had been taught 
at the college of Navarre the doctrine of St Thomas, that is to 
say, a modified peripateticism ; at the same time he was noui'- 
jshed by the reading of St. Augustine, and out of the schools he 
found spread abroad the philosophy of Descartes. He adopted 
it, and had no difficulty in reconciling it with that of St. Augus- 
tine, while, upon more than one point, it corroborated the doc- 
trine of St. Thomas. Bossuet invented nothing in philosophy ; 
he received every thing, biit every thing united and puiified, 
tlianks to that supreme good sense which in him is a quality pre- 
dominating over force, grandeur, and eloquence.' In the passages 

' By a trifling anaGlironiBm, for ■which we shnllto pardoned, we have heio 
joined 'to the li'aiUdsla Gnttmisaaace deDieuetd4Sin-ntetM,sa\ang known, 
the Zogiqve, wiloli was oniy pnblislied in 1828. 

'4tli Series, vol. i., prefiice of tlie lat ediljon of Pascal! "Bossuet, with 
more moderation, and supported hj a good senaa which nolliiag can shake, 
IB, iu his way, a disoipia of the Bamo doctrine, only the estreaies of whioli, 
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which I am about to exhibit to you, ivtieh I tope you will im- 
press upon your memories, you will not find the grace of Male- 
branche, the exhaustless abundance of Fenelon; you will fiad 
what is better than either, to wit, clearness and precision — all the 
lest in him is ia some sort an addition to these, 

Fenelon disengages badly enough the process which conducta 
from ideas, from universal and necessary truths, to God. Eossuet 
renders to himself a strict account of this process, and marks it 
with force ; it ia the principle that we have invoked, tliat whick 
concludes from attributes in a subject, from qualities in a being, 
from laws in a legislator, fi'om eternal verities in an eternal mind 
that comprehends them and eternally possesses them. Bossuet 
cites St. Augustine, cites Plato himseli^ interprets him and de- 
fends him in advance against those who would make Platonic 
ideas beings subsisting by themselves, whilst they really exist 
only in the mind of God. 

Logic, book i., chap, xxxvi. " Wlien I consider a rectilineal 
triangle aa a figure bounded by three straight lines, and having 
three angles equal to two right angles, neither more nor less ; 
and when I pass h'om this to an equilateral triangle with ita 
three sides and its three angles equal, whence it follows, that I 



aeoording to his onstom, lio ebunned. This great mind, which may have 
superiors in invention, tmt Las no equal for force in common sense, was 
very larefnl not to place revelation and philosophy in oppositjon to each 
otlier ; lie found it the safer and trner way to give to each its due, to bor- 
row from philoEOphy whatever natural light it onn give, in order to increase 
it in turn with the Bupematund light, of which the Church liaa been mado 
the dcpodtoi-y. It ia iu'tliis sovereign good sense, capable of eomprebend- 
ing every thing, and uniiing overy tiling, thst resides the supreine original- 
ity of Bossuet. He siiunned porljoular opinions as small minds seek them 
fljrthe triumph of self-love. He did not think of himself ; he only searched 
ftr truth, and wherever he found it he listened to it, well assttfed that if the 
oonneotion between truths of different orders sometimes escapes us, it is no 
reason for oloaiog the eyes to any triitli. If we wishsd to give a scholastic 
jiomo to Bossuet, according to the custom of the Middle Ago, we would 
have to call him tha infallible doctor. He is not ocly one of the highest, ho 
is also one of the best and solidest intelligoccas that ever existed ; and tliis 
great eoQiMllator has Bially reconciled religion and philosophy, St. AnguatiM 
and Desoartea, tradition and reason." 
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consider eacli angle tf tliis triangle as less tlian a iiglit angle, 
and when I come igaia to Lonsiler t right angled triangle, and 
what I clearly see in this idea in onne&tun with the ptecedmg 
ideas, that the two angles ot this triangle xie nei.essirilj' acute 
and that these tno acute angles aie exactly q 1 to ht 

angle, neither more nor less — I see nothing t t 1 
table, and consequently, the ideas that rep es t t m thes 
truths are eteiiial. Were there not in natur gl q 1 ' I 

or right-angled triangle, or any triangle wli te y th j, 

that I have just considered would remain alw y t 11 

bitable. In feet, I am not sure of having ev q 1 t 1 

or rectilineal triangle. Neither the rule no th d d Id 

assure me tliat any human hand, however skilful, could ever make 
a line exactly straight, or sides and angles perfectly equal to each 
other. In strictness, we should only need a microscope, in order, 
not to understand, but to see at a glance, that the lines which we 
trace deviate from straightness, and differ in length. We have 
never seen, then, any but imperfect images of equilateral, recti- 
lineal, or isosceles triangles, since they neither exist in nature, nor 
can he constructed by art. Nevertheless, what we see of the na^ 
ture and the properties of a triangle, independently of every 
existing triangle, is certain and indubitable. Place an nnder- 
standing in any given time, cr at any point in eternity, thus to 
speak, and it will see these truths equally manifest ; they are, 
therefore, eternal. Since the understanding does not give being 
to truth, but is only employed in perceiving truth, it follows, that 
were every created understanding destroyed, these truths would 
immutably subsist. , , ," 

Chap, sxxvii. " Since there is nothing eternal, immutable, in- 
dependent, but God alone, we must conclude that these truths do 
not subsist in themselves, but in God alone, and in his eternal 
ideas, which are nothing else than himself. 

" There are those who, in order to verify these eternal truths 
which we have proposed, and otliei's of the same nature, have 
Cgured to themselves eternal essences aside from deity — a pure 
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illusion, ■whieli comes fiom n t un leistanding that m God as in 
the source of heing ind m his undpr tanding where resides the 
art of making ind ordering all thm^ are found f rimitive iJeas 
or aa St. Augustine says the eternally subsisting leasons of 
things. Thus m tlie thought of the architect is tho primitive 
idea of a house nhioh he peueivea m himself th s intellectual 
house would not bp destioyed uy any min of hou es Unit ao 
cording to this intenuir model ind if tJie architpct werp ef^niil, 
the idea aud the reason of the house would also he eternal. But, 
without recurring to the mortal architect, there is an immortat 
architect, or rather a primitive eternally subsisting art in tlie im- 
miitable thought of God, where all order, all measure, all rule, all 
proportion, all reason, in. a word, all truth are found in their 

"These eternal veiitiea which our ideas represent, are the true 
object of science ; and this is the reason why Plato, in order to 
render us truly wise, continually reminds us of these ideas, 
wherein is seen, not what is formed, but what is, not what is be- 
gotten and is corrupt, what appears and vanishes, what is made 
and defective, but what eternally subsists. It is this intellectual 
world which that divine philosopher has put in the mind of God 
befoi'e the world was consti'ueted, which is the immutable model 
of that great wort. These are the simple, eternal, immutable, 
unbegotten, incorruptible ideas to which he refers us, in ordei' to 
understand tratii. This is what has made him say that our 
ideas, images of the divine ideas, were also immediately derived 
from the divine ideas, aud did not come by the senses, which 
serve very well, said he, to awaken them, but not to form them 
in our mind. For if, without Laving ever seen any thing eternal, 
we have so cl^ar an idea of eternity, that is to say, of being that 
is always the same; if, without having perceived a perfect trian- 
gle, we understand it distinctly, and demonstrate so many incon- 
ieatalEle truths concerning it, it is a mark that these ideas do not 
come from our aenses," 
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Treatise tm the knowledge of Sod and Self} Chap, iv^ sect. 
5. Intelligence lias far its object eternal truths, whichare notJimg 
else than 6fod kimselfj in whom tkey are always subsisting at'd 
peifeclly understood. 

"... We have already remarked ttat tlio understanding has 
eternal verities for its object. The standards by which we meas- 
ure all things are eternal and invariable. We know clearly that 
every thing in the universe is made according to proportion, from 
the greatest to the least, from the strongest to the weakest, and 
we know it well enoitgh to understand that these proportions ire 
related to the principles of eternal truth. All that la demor 
strated in mathematics, and in any other science whatever is 
eternal and immntable, since the effect of the lemonstrat on la to 
show that the thing cannot be othenvise th^n aa it is dem n 
strated to be. So, in order to understand the nature -uid t! 
properties of things which I know, for example t gle, 
square, a circle, or the relations of these figures i d II t! 
figures, to' each other, it is not necessary that I should fid h 
in nature, and I may be sure that I have never t d 
seen, any that are perfect. WeiUier is it necessary th fc I h Ud 
thinli tiat there is motion in the world in order to understand 
the nature of motion itself, or that of the lines which every mo- 
tion describes, and the hidden proportions according to which it 
is developed. When the idea of these things is once awakened 
in my mind, I know that, whether they have an actual existence 
or not, so they must be, that it is impossible for them to be of 
another nature, or to be made in a different way. To come to 
something that concerns us more nearly, I mean by these princi- 
ples of eternal truth, tliat they do not depend on human esist- 
cnce, that, so £ir as he is capable of reasoning, it is the essential 
duty of man to live according to reason, and to search for hie 
mater, through fear of lacking the recognition of Ms maker, 

' The best, or, ntiier, only gwjd edilbn is tliiit n Tiieh was puWiahf d frotn 
in nutlienlic oopy, in 1846, by LeoofTre. 
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if in fault of searching for him, he ahoiild be ignorant of him. 
AH these truths, and all those which I deduce from them by sure 
reasoning, auhsist independently of all time. In whatever time 
I place a human understanding, it will know them, but in know- 
ing them it will find them ttnths,it will not make them such, for 
our cognitions do not make theip objects, but suppose them. So 
these tcutlis subsist before all time, before the existence of a 
human understanding : and were every thing that is made accord- 

r fo the laws of proportion, tbat is to say, every thing that I see 

nature, destroyed except myself, these laws would be preserved 
in my thought, and I should clearly see that they would always 
be good and always tme, were I also destroyed with the rest. 

" If I seek how, where, and in what subject they subsist eter- 
nal and immutable, as they are, I am obliged to avow the exist- 
ence of a being in whom truth is eternally subsisting, in whom 
it is always understood ; and this being must be truth itself, and 
must be all truth, and from him it is that truth is derived in 
every thing that exists and has understanding out of him. 

"It is, then, in him, in a certain manner, who is incomprehen- 
sible' to me, it is in him, I say, that I see these eternal truths ; 
and to see them is to turn to him who is immutably all truth, 
and to receive his light 

"This eternal object i'( God eternally subsisting eternally true 
eternally truth itsell It is in this eternal tliit these eternal 

truths subsist. It is aho br this that I see then All other 
men see them as well as myself and we see them alwavs the 
same, and as having existeJ before us For ne know thit we 
have commenced and we know that these truths hive always 
been. Thus we see them in a hght superur to ourselves and it 
is in this superior light th-it we see whether we act well or ill 
diat is to say, whether we act according to these constitutive 
principlefl of our being or nit In that then we ^ee with all 



nthe firbt edition of li 2 
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other truths, the invariabie rules of our conduct, and we see that 
there are things in regard to which duty is indispensable, and 
that in things which are naturally indifferent, the true duty is to 
accommodate oureelves to the greatest good of society. A well- 
d I ed u n t m t th 11 w 1 f t cus- 

t ra B t h 1 te t 1 bl I h m If 1 1 says 

t h m th t h mu.t d w g t tl t t b tte to be 

J dth t J Th h th t th.by 

tha, t uth J 1 h It 1 dm h m If 1 n h errs. 
O th til t-utl J d hra th y d t nrao- 

d ta thems 1 t 1 n j Igm t^hthai jlgn tsare 
mltitthm Adth jd ghtly hen, 

ts to b U tl t 1 yivea 

t n 1 t 
t^hh Italgly pei^ 

by h 1 ly 1 t 1 d ""■« 

th C 11 If 

h b y pc f tl} 1 t 1 and 
n indubitable pi'oof of this. For, whether he 
extends his vision to the beings that suri'ound 
him, he sees every thing subjected to certain laws, and to immu- 
table rules of truth. He sees that he understands these laws, at 
least in part, — he who has neither made himself, nor any part of 
the universe, however small, and he sees tliat nothing could have 
been made had not these laws been elsewhere perfectly understood ; 
and he sees that it is necessary to recognize an eternal wisdom 
wherein all law, all order, all proportion, have then primitive 
reason. For it is absurd to suppose that there is so mudi sequence 
in truths, so much proportion in things, so much economy m 
their arrangement, that is to say, in the woi'ld, and that this 
sequence, this proportion, this economy ,.should nowhere be under- 
stood : — and man, who has made nothing, veritably knowing these 
things, altliough not fully knowing them, must judge that there 
is some one who knows them in their perfection, and that this is 
he who has made all things, , , ." 
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Sect. 6 ia wholly Cartesian. Bossuet there demonstrates that 
ihe soul tnows by the imperfection of its own intelligence that 



In sect. 9, Bossuet eluciJit^^s anpw the relation of trnth to God. 

" Whence comes to mj intelligence this impression, ao pure, of 
imth? Whence come to it those iminnfaWe rules that govern 
reasoning, that form manners, by which it discovers the seci'et 
proportions of figures and of movements t Whence come to it, 
in a word, those eternal truths which I have considered so much ! 
Do the tiiangles, the squares, the circles, that I rudely ti'ace on 
paper, impi'ess npon my mind their proportions and their rela- 
tions? Or are there others whose perfect trueness produces this 
fl "W he e have I seen these circles and these triangles so 

u — I wh m not sure of ever having seen a perfectly regular 
fit,u ne ertheless, underetand this regularity so perfectly f 

A e h newhere, either in the world or out of the world, 

a g 63 les existing with this perfect regularity, whereby 
t n 1 be mpreased upon my mind? And do these rules of 
reasoning and conduct also exist in some place, whence they com- 
municate to me their immutable truth? Or, indeed, is it not 
rather he who has everywhere extended measure, proporfiou, 
truth itself, that impresses on my mind the certain idea of them ? 
... It is, then, necessary to understand that the sou!, made in 
the image of God, capable of understanding truth, which is God 
himself, actually turns towards its original, that is to say, towards 
God, where the truth appears to it as soon as God wills to make 
the truth appear to it. ... It is an astonishing thing that man 
understands so many truths, without understanding at the same 
time that all truth comes from God, that it is in God, that it is 
God himself. ... It is certain that God is the primitive reason 
of all that exists and has understanding in the universe ; that he 
is the true original, and tliat every thing is trne by relation to 
Lis eternal idea, that seeking truth is seeking him, and that finding 
truth is finding him. . . ." 

Chap, v., sect. 14. "The senses do not convey to the soul 
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knowledge of truth. They exciW it, awaken it, and apprize it of 
certain effects ; it is solicited to search for causes, but it discoveiB 
them, it sees their. connections, the principles which put tliem in 
motion, only in a superior light that comes from (rod, or is God 
himself. God is, then, truth, which is always the same to all 
minds, and the true source of intelligence. For this reason intel- 
ligence beholds the light, breatb.es, and lives." 

At the close of the seventeenth century, Leibnita comes to 
crown these great testimonies, and to complete their unanimity. 

Here is a passage from an important treatise entitied, Medita- 
tiones de Coffmtiorte, Veriiate et Idmii, in which Leibnitz declares 
(hat piimaiy notions are the attributes of Gfod, "I know not," 
he says, "whether man can perfectly account to himself for his 
ideas, except by ascending to primary ideas for which he can no 
more account, that is to say, to the absolute attributes of God."' 

The same docti'ine is in the Frincipia Philoaophim seu Theses 
in Oraiiam PHndpis Hugenii. "The intelligence of God is the 
region of eternal truths, and the ideas that depend upon them.'" 

Tkeodieea, part ii., sect. 189.' " It must not be said with the 
Scotists that eternal truths woiild subsist if tliere were no under- 
standing, not even that of God. For, in my opinion, it is the 
divine understanding that mates the reality of eternal tmths." 

B'ouveaux Sssais sur I'Mitendemertt Humain, book ii., chap, 
xvii. "The idea of the absolute is in us internally like that of 
being. These absolutes are nothing else than the attHhites of God, 
and it may be said they are just as mudi the source of ideas as 
God is in himself the principle of beings." 

/fill/., hook i v., chap. xi. "But it wiE be demanded whero 
those ideas would be if no mind existed, and what would then 
become of the real foundation of this certainty of eternal truths \ 
That brings us in fine to the last foundation of truths, to wit, to 
that supreme and universal mind which cannot be destitute of 

' Zeifoiiirii OperO:, edit. Denteaa, vol, ii., p. 17. ' lUd., p. 24. 
• 1st edition, Amsterdam, lIlO, p. 35*, eilit. of M. do Jnueonrt, Amstei* 
iam, 174T, TCa. ii., p. 93. 
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ise understanding, to speak truly, is the rti^on of 
eternal truths, as St. Augustine saw and clearly enough expressed 
it. And that it may not he thought necessary to recur to it, we 
must consider that these necessary truths contain the determina- 
ting reason and the I'egulative principle of existences themselves, 
and, in a word, the laws of the univeise. So these unnecessary 
truths, being anterior to the existences of contingent beings, must 
have their foundation in the existence of a necessary substance. 
It is thei'e that I find the oiiginal of Ijuths which are stamped 
upon our souls, not in the form of propositions, but as sourees, 
the ^plication and occasions of which will produce actual enun- 
ciations." 

80, from Plato to Leibnitz, the greatest metaphjsicans have 
thought that absolute truth is an attribute of absolute being. 
TiTith is incomprehensible without God, as God is iiieompiehen- 
sible without truth. Truth is placed between human intelJigenoe 
and the supreme intelligence, as a hind of mediator. In tJie low- 
est degree, as well as at the height of being, God is everywhere 
met, for truth is eyeiywhere. Study natui'c, elevate youi-selves to 
the laws that govern it and make of it as it were a living truth : 
— the more profoundly you understand its laws, the neai'er you 
approach to God. Study, above all, humanity ; humanity is much 
greater tban nature, for it comes from God as well as nature, and 
knows him, while nature is ignorant of him. Especially seek and 
love truth, and refer it to the immortal being who is its souivje. 
The more yon know of the truth, the more you know of God. The 
sciences, so far from turning us away from religion, conduct us to 
it. Physics, with their laws, mathematics, with their sublime 
ideas, espedally philosophy, which cannot take a single step 
without encounteidng universal and necessary principles, are so 
many stages on the way to Deity, and, thus to speak, so many 
temples in which homage is perpetually paid to him. 

But in the midst of these high considerations, let us carefully 
guard ourselwea against two opposite errors, from which men of 
fine genius have not always known how to preserve themselves, 
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— against tbe eiror of making the reason of man purely individ- 
u;il, and against the eiTor of confounding it wifli trutii and tiie 
divine reason,' If the reason of man is purely individual because 
it is in the individual, it can comprehend nothing that is not indi- 
vidual, nothing that transcends the liraits wherein it is confined. 
Not only is it unahle to elevate itself to any universal and neces- 
sary truth, not only ia it unable to have any idea of it, even any 
suspicion of it, as one blind fi'oni his birth can have no suspicion 
that a sun exists ; but there ia no power, not even tL\t of God, 
tliat by any means could make penetrate the reason of man any 
trutJi of that order absolutely repugnant to its nature; since, for 
this end, it would not be sufScient for God to lighten our mind ; 
it wouTd be necessary to change it, to add to it another faculty. 
Neither, on the other hand, roust we, wjtli Malebranche, make 
the reason of man to such a degree impersonal that it takes the 
place of truth which is its object, and of God who is its principle. 
It is truth that to us is absolutely impei'sonal, and not reason. 
Reason is in man, yet it conies from God. Hence it is individual 
;iiid finite, whilst its I'oot is in the infinite ; it is pei-sonal by its 



' "We have ihlikj tjmes designated these two rcoks, for example, 2d Series, 
vol. i,, leotnro5, p. 92;— "One onnDot help smiling when, in onr times, he 
hears iudividnal reaaon spoken agaiDst. In truth it is agreot waste of deoia- 
matioD, for tha leaaoii is not indiTiduat; if it were, v/e should govern it as 
wo govern onr teaolntioua and our volitions, we eonld at anj moment ohange 
its ^ts, that is to eaj, onr oonocptions. If those eoaccpdons were msrel}' 
iadividnol, wo should not think of imposing them upon another individual, 
for to impose our own individual and personal oonocptions on another indi- 
vidual, on anotlier person, would bo tlie most extravflgant despotism. . . . 
■We cijl- those mad who do not admit the rolations of numbers, the diflerenee 
between the baautifnl and the ugly, the just and the unjust. Why ? Becauaa 
we know ihat it is not the individual that constitutes those couoeptions, or, 
in other terms, we know that the reason has sometliing universal and abso- 
lute, that upon this ground it obligates all individuals; and au individual, 
at the same time that he luiows that he himself ia obligated by it, knows 
that all others aro obligated by it on the same ground." — IMd., p, 93: 
"Truth misconceived is thereby neither altered cor destroyed ; itsubslsta 
independently of the reason that pei'oeives it or perceives it ill. Truth in 
itself is independent of our reason. Its true subjeotis the nnivcrsal and at" 
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relation to tlio peison in which it resides, and must a.so possess I 
know not what character of iinivei'sahty, of necessity even, iii 
order to he capable of conceiving universal and necessary trnths; 
hence it seems, by turiK, according to the point of view from 
which it is regarded, pitiable and sublime. Truth is in some sort 
lent to human reason, but it belongs to a totally different reason, 
to wit, that supreme; eternal, uncreated reason, which is God 
himself. The truth in us is nothing else than our object ; in God, 
it is one of his attributes, sts well as justice, holiness, mercy, as we 
shall subsequently see. God exists; and so far as he exists, he 
thinks, and his thoughts are truths, eternal as himself, which are 
reflected in the laws of the universe, which the reason of man has 
received the power to attain. Truth is the offspring, the utter- 
ance, I was about to say, the efernal word of God, if it is per- 
mitted philosophy to borrow this divine language from that holy 
religion which teaches us to worship God in spirit and in trutli. 
Of old, the theory of Ideas, which manifest God to men, and 
remind fhem of him, had ^ven to Plato the surname of the pre- 
cursor ; on account of that theory of Ideas he was dear to St. 
AugiKtine, and is invoked by Bossuet, It is by this same theory, 
wisely interpreted, and purified by f3ie light of our age, that the 
new philosophy is attached to the tradition of great philosophies, 
and to that of Christianity. 

The last problem that the science of the true presented is re- 
solved : — we are in possession of the basis of absolute truths. 
God is substance, reason, supreme cause, and- the unity of all these 
truths ; God, and God alone, is to us tbe boundary beyond which 
wo have nothing more to seek. 
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ON lirSTICISM. 



Distinctiou betmoeD the pbilosophy that we profess and mystitdsm. MjntJ- 
oism oonsials in pretending to kiaow God without an inWrmediary. — Two 
Botts of mysdoism. — MyBtioism of seuijment. Theory of Bensibility. Two 
aeHMbJlitios— te li ' 1 d rr p diag to 

the aoul 03 exte ire p Iieg te purl of 

BenHment.— Its ni P phi aim lam P God, or 

absolnta unity pc h m ^ht.— 

Ecstasy. — Mixtur po onelu- 

aioQ of tho firs par rs 

Whether w n a n to ad U laws 

that animate a nmte tliii !iggtot,OTas 

the order of on rs S n h n versal 

and necessary hhh mn lint con- 

stitute, the leas y tern is mak a n urally 

conclude from fes wfh aheisa 

first intelligent mover, and from necessary truths that there is tt 
necessaiy being who alone is tlieir substance. We do not per- 
ceive God, but we conceive him, upon the faith of this admirable 
world exposed to our view, and npon that of this other world, 
more admirable still, whicii we bear in. ourselves. By this double 
road we succeed in going to God. This natural course is that oi 
all men : it must be sufficient for a sound philosophy. But there 
are feeble and presumptuous minds that do not know how to go 
thus far, or do not know how to stop there. Confined to experi- 
ence, tliey do not dare to conclude from what they see in what 
they do not see, as if at all times, at the sight of the first pJienom 
enon tJiat appears to their eyes, they did not admit that thii 
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■phenomenon am a uatise, even when tliis cause does not come 
within the reach of their senses. They do not perceive it, yet 
they believe in it, for the simple reason that they necessarily con- 
ceive it. Man and the universe are alao ficts that cinuot hilt 
have a cause, although this cause may neither be seen by onr 
eyes nor touched by our hands. Eeason has been given va for 
the very purpose of going, and without lay cncmt of reasonm^, 
from the visible to the invisible, fiom the finite to the infinite 
from the imperfect to the perfect, and iloo, fiom necessary and 
universal truths, which suiTouud us on e^eiy side, lo their eternal 
and necessary principle. Such is the natural and legitimate 
beai'ing of reason. It poss^ses an evidence ot which it renders 
no account, and is not thereby less iiresistible to whomsoever does 
not undertake to contest with God the (ei^clty of the ficulties 
which he has received. But one does not revolt igijnst reison 
with impunity. It punishes our false wisdom by giving ua up to 
extravagance. When one has confined himselt to the narrow 
limits of what he directly perceive', he la smotheied by these 
limits, wishes to go out of thera at any puce, and invokes some 
other means of knowing ; he did not dare to idmit the existence 
of an invisible God, and now behold him aspiiing to enter into 
immediate communication with him, as with sensible cbjecfa, and 
the objects of consciousness. It is an extreme feeblpn("is fot a 
rational being thus to doubt reason, and it is an incredible rash- 
ness, in this despair of intelhgence, to dream of direct commnnj- 
cation with God. This desperate and ambitious dream is mys- 
ticism. 

It behooves us to separate with care this chimera, that is not 
without dangei-, from the cause that we defend. It behooves ns 
so much the moi-e to openly break with mysticism, as it seems to 
touch us more nearly, as it pretends to be the last word of phi- 
losophy, and as by an appearance of greatness it is able to seduce 
many a noble soul, especially at one of those epochs of lassitude, 
when, after the cruel disappointment of excessive hopes, human 
reason, having lost faith in its own power without having lost the 
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need of Gtod, iii order to satisfy this immortal need, addresses 
itself to every thing except itself, and in faidfc of knowing how 
to go to God by the way that is open to it, tlirowa itself out of 
common sense, and tries the new, the chimerical, even the ab- 
surd, in order to attain the impossible. 

MyBticism contains a pusillanimous stepticism in the place of 
reason, and, at the same time, a feith blind and carried even to 
the oblivion of all the conditions imposed upon human nature. 
To conceive God under the transparent veil of the universe and 
above the highest truths, is at once too much and too little for 
mysticism. It does not believe that it knows God, if it knows 
him only in his manifestations and by the signs of his existence: 
it wishes to perceive him directly, it wishes to be united to him, 
sometimes by sentiment, sometimes by some other extraordinary 
process. 

Sentiment plays so important a part in mystids n that our 
fet care must be to investigate the nature and proper fun t o 
of this interesting and hitherto ill-studied part of human nitnre 

It is necessary to distinguish sentiment we!! from se at o 
There are, in some sort, two sensibilities : one is directed to the 
external world, and is charged with transmitting to the soul the 
impressions that it sees ; the othei' is wholly interior, and is re- 
lated to the soul as the other is to nature, — its function is to re- 
ceive the impression, and, as it were, the rebound of what passes 
in the soul. Have we discovered any truth ! there is something 
in us which feels joy on account of it. Have we peiforraed a 
good action ! we receive our reward in a feeling of satisfaction 
less vivid, but more delicate and more durable than all the agree- 
able sensations that come from the body. It seems as if intelli- 
gence also had its intimate organ, which suffeis or enjoys, accord- 
ing to the state of the intelligence. We bear in ourselves a 
profound source of emotion, at once physical and moral, which 
expresses the union of our two natures. The animal does not 
go beyond sensation, and pnre thought belongs only to the an- 
gelic nature. The sentiment that partakes of sensation and 
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Uiought is the portion of humanity. Sentiment is, it is true, only 
an echo of reason. ; but this echo is sometimes better imderstood 
than reason ifself, because it resounds in the most intimate, the 
most delicate portions of tlie sonl, and moves tlie entire man. 

It is a singular, but incontestable fact, that as soon as reason 
has conceived truth, the soul attaches itself to it, and loves it. 
Yes, the soul loves truth. It is a wondeiful thing that a being 
strayed into one comer of the universe, alone charged with sus- 
taining himself against so many obstacles, who, it would seem, 
has enough to do to thmk of himself, to preserve and somewhat 
embellish his life, is capable of loving what is not related to 
him, and ewats only in aa invisible world ! This disinterested 
love of trutli gives evidence of .the greatness of him who feels it. 

Reason takes one st^ moi-e; — it is not contented with ti'Uth, 
even absolute tnitb, when convinced that it possesses it ili, that it 
does not possess it as it really is ; aa long as it has not placed it 
upon its eternal basis; having arrived there, it stops as before its 
impassable barrier, having nothing more to seek, nothing more to 
find. Sentiment follows reason, to which it is attached ; it stops, 
it rests, only in the love of the infinite being. 

In. fact, it is the infinite that we love, while we believe that we 
are loving finite things, even while loving trutli, beauty, virtue. 
And so surely is it the infinite itself that attracts and charms us, 
that its highest manifestations do not satisfy ns until we have re- 
feri'ed them to their immortal source. The heart is insatiable, 
because it a^ires after the infinite. This sentiment, this need ol 
the infinite, is at the foundation of the greatest passions, and the 
most trifling desires. A sigh of the soul in the presence of the 
starry heavens, the melancholy attached f« the passion of glory, 
to ambition, to all the great emotions of the soul, express it better 
without doubt, but they do not express it more than the caprice 
and mobility of those vulgar loves, wandering from object to object 
in a perpetnal circle of ardent desires, of poignant disquietudoB, 
and mournful disenchantmenta. 

Let us designate another relation between reason and sentiment 
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The mind at firet precipitates itself towards its object without 
rendering to iCaelf an account of wliat it does, of what it perceives, 
of what it feels. But, witli the faculty of tJiinting, of feeling, it 
hfis also that of willing ; it possesses the liberty of returuing to 
itself, of reflecting on its own thought and sentiment, of consenting 
to this, or of resisting it, of abstaining from it, or of reproducing 
its thought and sentiment, while stamping them with a new char- 
acter. Spontaneity, reflection, — these are the two great, forms oi 
intelligence.' One is not the other; hut, after all, the latter does 
little more than deyelop the former ; they contain at bottom the 
same things; — the point of view alone is different. Every tiling 
that is spontaneous is obscure and confused ; reflection carries with 
it a clear and distinct view. 

Keason does not be^n by reflection; it does not at first per- 
ceive the truth as universal and necessary; consequently, when 
it passes from idea to being, when it refers truth to the real being 
that is its subject, it has not sounded, it even has no suspicion of 
the depth of the chasm it passes ; it passes it by means of the 
power which is in it, but it is not astonished at what it has done. 
It is subsequently astonished, and undertakes by the aid of the 
liberty with whidi it is endowed, to do the opposite of what it 
has done, to deny what it has afBimed. Here commences the 
strife between sophism and common sense, between false science 
and natural truth, between good nnd bad philosophy, both of 
which come from free reflection. Th ad and subl me privilege 
of reflection is error; but reflectio the "emeiy for the evil it 
produces. If it can deny natural t uth ually t confirms it, re- 
turns to common sense by a longe o shorter c rcn t ; it opposes 
in vain all the tendencies of humai natu e bv wl eh it is almost 
always overcome, and brought bad ul m s. v to the first inspi- 
rations of reason, fortified by this tr al But th e is notliing 
more in the end than there was at tl e l>e^ n^, only in prim- 
itive inspiration there was a powe wh ol n norant of ifsellj 

'See tlie procod n 
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a power which 
3 other, that of 



proceed; a ; 



and in tbe legitimate results of reflectaon there ii 
tiiowa itself; — one is the triumph of instinct, tl 

Sentiment which accompanies intelligence in' all its p 
presents the same phenomena. 

The heart, like reason, pursues the infinite, and the only dif- 
ference there ia in these pursuits is, that sometimes the heart 
seeks the infinite without knowing that it seeks it, and sometimes 
it renders to itself an account of the final end of the need of loving 
what dist'jrbs it. When refleetiou is added to Jove, if it finds 
that tho object loved is in fact worthy of being loved, far from 
enfeebling love, it strengtibeiis it; ar from clipping its divine 
wings, it develops them, and nourishes them, as Plato' says. But 
if the object of love is only a symbol of the true beauty, only 
capable of esciting the desire of the soul withoat satisfying it, 
reflection breaks the diarm which held the heart, dissipates the 
chimera that enchained it. It must be very sure in regard to its 
attachments, in order to dare to put them to the proof of reflec- 
tion. Psyche! Psyche! preserve thy good fortune; do not 
sound the mystery too deeply. Take care not to bring the fear- 
ful light near the invisible lover with whom thy soul is enamored. 
At the first ray of the fatal lamp love is awakened, and flies away. 
Charming image of what takes place in the soul, when to the 
serene and unsuspecting confidence of sentiment succeeds reflection 
with its bitter train. This is perhaps also the meaning of the 
biblical account of the ti'ee of knowledge.' Before science and 
reflection are innocence and feith. Science and reflection at first 
engender doubt, disquietude, distaste for what one possesses, the 
disturbed pursuit of what one knows not, troubles of mind and 
soul, sore travail of thought, and, in fife, many faults, until inno- 
cence, forever lost, is replaced by virtue, simple faitli by true 



'Seo the I'hjBdmaaad th8.Bfl«ji«i, vol. vU. of onctroDslalJon. 
' We bMU not be aoauaai of parvetting the holy Scriptures by these Miiil- 
gies, for we givethetn only as analogies, nnd 8 L Augnstioe and Boaanetaca 
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science, until ]ove, through so many vanishing illusions. Quail/ 
Bucceeds in reaching its true object 

Spontaneous love has the native grace of ignorance and hafpi- 
nesa. Refiecfive love is very different; it is serious, it is great; 
even in its faults, with the greatness of liberty. Let ua not be in 
haste to condemn reflection : if it often produces egotism, it alsc 
produces devotion. Wiat, in fact, is self-devoljon ? It is giving 
ourselves freely, with full knowledge of what we are doing. 
Therein consists the sublimity of iove, love worthy of a noWe and 
generous creature, not an ignorant and bhnd love. When affec- 
tion has conquered selfishness, instead of loving ila object for its 
own sate, the soul gives itself to its object, and miracle of love, 
the more it gives the more it possesses, nourishing itself by its 
own saciificea, and finding its strength and its joy in its entice 
self-abandonment. But th^e is only on« being who is worthy 
of being tlius loved, and who can be thus loved without illusions, 
and without mistakes, at once without limits, and without regret, 
to wit, the perfect being who alone does not fear reflection, who 
alone can fill the entire capacity of our heart 

Mysticism corrupts sentiment by esaggerating its power, 

Mystidsm begins by suppressing in man reason, or, at least, it 
suboivJi nates and sacrifices reason to sentiment. 

Listen to mysticism : it says that by the heart alone is man in 
relation wiUi God. All that is great, beautiful, infinite, eternal, 
love alone reveals to us, Reason is only a lying faculty. Be- 
cause it may err, and does err, it is said that it always errs. 
Reason is confounded with every thing that it is not. The eiTOrs 
of the senses, and of reasoning, the illusions of the imagination, 
even the extravagances of passion, which sometimes give rise to 
those of mind, cveiy thing is laid to the charge of reason. Its 
imperfections are triumphed over, its miseries are complacently 
exhibited ; the most audacious dogmatical system — since it aspires 
to put man and God in immediate communication — borrows 
against reason all the arms of skepticism. 
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Mysticism goes ferther : it attacks liberty itself; it oi'ders lib- 
erty to renounce itself, in ordei' to identify itself fay love witli him 
from whom the infinite separates us. The ideal of virtue is no 
lonjrer the courageous pereeveraace of the good man, who, in 
struggling against temptation and siifFering, makes life holy ; it 
ia no longer the free and enlightened devotion of a loving soul ; 
it is the entire and blind abandonment of ourselves, of ourwill, of 
our being, in a barren contemplation of thought, in a prayer 
■without utterance, and almost without consciousness. 

The source of mystidsm is in that incomplete view of human 
natm:e, which knows not how to discern in it what tJierein is most 
profound, ivhich betates itself to what is tlierein most striking, 
most seizing, and, consequently, also most seizable. We have 
already said that reason is not noisy, and often is not heard, 
whilst its echo of sentiment loudly resounds. In tliis compound 
phenomenon, it is natural tJiat the most apparent element should 
cover and dim Uie most obscure. 

Moreover, what relations, what deceptive resemblances between 
:IiH5e two faculties ! Without doubt, in their development, they 
manifestly differ ; when reason becomes reasoning, one easily dis- 
tinguishes its heavy movement from the flight of sentiment ; but 
spontaneous reason is almost confounded with sentiment,-— there 
is the same rapidity, the same obscurity. Add that tliey pursue 
the same object, and almost always go together. It is not, then, 
astonishing th^t they should be confounded. 

A wise philosophy distinguishes' them without separating 
tbem. Analysis demonstrates that reason precedes, and that 
sentiment follows. How can we love what we are ignorant of! 
In order to enjoy the trath, is it not necessary to know it more 
or less? In order to be moved by certain ideas, ia it not neces- 
sary to have possessed them in some degree ? To absorb reason 

' 8ae part ii., The Beautiful, Icctiire 6, and part, iii., lecture 18, on the 
Mordla of SenUtiaettt, Sae idso ora Faical, preface of tlio last edition, p. 8, 
elo., vol. i. of the 4tli Series 
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in sentiment is to stifle the cause in the effect. When one apeafeg 
of the light of the heart, he designates, without knowing it, that 
liglit of the spontaneous reason which discovers to us truth by a 
pure and immediate intuition entirely opposite to the slow and 
laborious processes of the reSective reason and reasoning. 

Sentiment hy itself is a source of emotion, not of knowledge. 
The sole faculty of knowledge is leason. At bottom, if aenti 
ment is different from sensation, it nevertheless pertains on all 
sides to general sensibility, and it is, like it, variable, it La's, like 
it, its interruptions, its v ty and ( lassitude, its extltation 
and its short-comings Th j t ns of sentiment, then, 

which are essentially mob 1 I 1 d *0, cannot be raised to 
a nniversal and absolute 1 It n t so with reason ; it is 
constantiy the same in ea h n f th same in all men. The 
laws that govern its eserciae constitute the common legislation of 
all intelligent beings. There is no intelligence that does not 
conceive some nniversal and necessary trutli, and, coiiseijuently, 
the infinite being who is its principle. These grand objects 
being once known excite in the souls of all men the emotions 
tliat we have endeavored to describe. These emotions partake 
of the dignilj of reason and the mobility of imagination and 
Bensibility, Sentiment is the harmonious and living relation be- 
tween reason and sensibility. Suppress one of the two terras, 
and what becomes of the relation ? Mysticism pretends to ele- 
vate man directly to God, and does not see that in depriving 
reason of its power, it really deprives him of that which makes 
him know God, and puts him in a just comraunication with (ioa 
by the intermediary of eternal and inSnita tmth. 

The fundamental error of mysticism is, that it discards this in- 
termediary, as if it were a barrier and not a tie ; it makes the 
infinite being the direct object of love. But such a love can be 
sustained only by superhuman efforts that end in folly. Love 
tends to unite itself with its object : mysticism absorbs love in its 
object. H.ence the extravagances of that mysticism so aeverely 
and 80 justly condemned by Bossuet and the Church in quiet- 
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ism.' Quietism lulls to sleep the activity of niaa, extinguishes 
his intelligence, substitutes indolent and irregular contemplation 
for the seeking of truth and the fulfllment of duty. The true 
union of the soul with God is made by truth and virtue. Every 
other union is a chimera, a peril, sometimes a crime. It is not 
permitted man to reject, under any pretext, that which makes 
him man, that which renders him capable of comprehending God, 
and expressing in himself an impeifect image of God, that is to 
say, reason, liberty, conscience. Without doubt, virtue has its 
prudence, and if we must never yield to passion, there are diverse 
ways of combating it in order to conquer it. One can let it sub- 
side, and resignation and silence may have their legitimate em- 
ployment. There is a portion of truth, of uLility even, in the 
Spiritual Letters, even in the MaxiTus of the Saints. But, in 
general, it is unsafe to anticipate in this world the prerogatives 
of deatli, and to dream of sanctity when virtue alone is required 
of us, when virtue is so difScult to attain, even imperfectly. The 
best quietism can, at most, be only a bait in the course, a truce 
m the strife, or rather anotlier manner of combating. It is not 
by flight that battles are gained ; in order to gain them it is 
necessary to come to an engagement, so much the more as duty 
consists in combating still more flian in conquering. Of the 
two opposite extremes — stoicism and quietism — the first, taken 
all in all, is preferable to the second ; for if it does not always 
elevate man to God, it maintains, at least, human personaJity, 
liberty, conscience, whilst quietism, in abolishing these, abolishf* 
the entire man. Oblivion of life and its duties, inertness, slolh, 
death of soul, — such are the fruits of that love of God, which is 
lost in the sterile contemplation of its object, provided it does not 
cause still sadder aberrations! There comes a moment when 
the soul that believes itself united with God, pufled np with this 
imaginary possession, despises both the body and human person- 
ality to such an extent that all its actions become indifferent to 

' See tlie ndinirablo work of Eossuet, Imiiiiciiori sir Us itats d'Oitdtan, 
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it, and good and evil are in its eyea the same. TLiis it is that 
fanatical sects have been seen mingliiig enme and devotion, find- 
ing in one the excuse, often even the motive, of the other, and 
prefacing infamous irregularities or abominable cruelties with 
niyatie transports, — deplorable consequences of the chimera of 
pure love, of the pretension of sentiment to rule over reason, to 
serve alone as a guide to the human soul, and to put itself in 
direct communication with God, without the intermediary of (lie 
visible world, and wittiout the still surer intermediary of intelli- 
gence and truth. 

But it is time to pass to another kind of mysticism, more sin- 
gular, more learned, more refined, and quite as unreasonable, al- 
though it presents itself in the very name of reason. 

"We tave seen' that reason, if one of the principles which gov- 
ern it be destroyed, cannot lay hold of truth, not even absolute 
truths of the intellectual and moral order ; it refers all universal, 
necessary, absolute truths, to the being that alone can explain 
them, hecaiise in him alone are necessary and absolute existence, 
immutability, and infinity. God is the substance of uncreated 
truths, as he is the cause of created existences. Necessary truths 
find in God their natural subject. If God has not arbitrarily 
made them, — which is not in accordance with their essence and 
his, — he constitutes them, inasmuch aa they are himself. His 
intelligence possesses them as the manifestations of itself. As 
long as our intelligence has not referred them to the divine intel- 
ligence, they are to it an effect without cause, a phenomenon 
without substance. It refers them, then, to their cause and their 
substance. And in that it obeys an imperative need, a fixed 
principle of reason. 

Mysticism breaks in some sort the ladder that elevates us to 
infinite substance ; it regards this substance alone, independentr 
ly' of the truth that manifests it, and it imagines itself to possess 

' Lecture i. 

' See eEpaoisUy in out writingB the tegnljo" and detidled refntalaon of tii8 
doublo Bxtrayaganoo of oonaideriiig Bnbatanoe apnrt from JtB detorraliuitions 
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also the pure absolute, pure unity, being in itselt Tlie advan- 
tage which myaticisua here seeks, is to give to thought an object 
wherein there is no mixture, no division, no multJphcity, wherein 
every sensible and human element has entirely disappeared. But 
in order to obtain this advantage, it must pay tlie cost of it. It 
is a veiy simple means of freeing tlieodicea from every shade of 
anthropomorphisni ; it is reducing God to an abstraction, to the 
abstraction of being in itself. Being in itself, it is tjiie, is fj'ee 
from all division, but upon the condition that it have no attribute, 
no quality, and even that it be deprived of knowledge and intel- 
ligence ; for iutelligenee, if elevated as it might be, always sup- 
poses the distinction between the intelligent subject and the in- 
telligible object. A God from whom absolute unity excludes 
intelhgence, is the God of the mystic philosophy. 

nnd its qnalities, oc oi conBldering ita qiuilities and i(a faculties apart from 
the 1)61113 tbat possesses them. Ist Series, vol. ill., looture 8, Ot (hndUlac, 
nnd vol. v., lectnrea 5 Riid fi. On EJini, We say, tliB samo Soi'ies, vol. iv., 
p. 66; "TliBi'o ore philosoplierB beyond the Ebino, who, to Bppear vorj- 
profound, Hre not oootfinled with quuUties and phenomona, and aspire to 
pure anliBtaiice, to being in itself. The problem stated as follows, is qnite 
insoIublB ! thn knowledge of such a Eubstaiiee is impossible, for this very 
simple reason, that auoh a Babatanea does not Bsist. Being in itself, das 
Ding «i aii,'., which Kimt seeks, escapes him, and this does not humiliate 
Kant snd philosophy ; for there is no heing in itoelf. The huninn mind 
may form to itaeU an Bbst^act and gsncral idea of being, but tliis idea has 
no real ohjeet in natnve. All being is determinate, if it is real; and to be 
determinate is to possess certain modes of being, transitory and acoidantal, 
or oonstant and e^enljal. Knowledge of being in itself is then not merely 
interdicted to the hnman mind ; it is contrary to the nature of things. At 
the other extreme of metaphjaios is a powerless psychology, which, by 
fear of a hollow ontology, is condemned to voluntary ignorance. We are 
Bot able, say these pbiiosophera, Mr. Biigald Stewan, for esnmpla, to att^n 
being in itself; it is perniitted oa to know only phenomena and qualities ; 
BO that, in order not to vrandar in search of the siibaloiioe of the soul, they 
do not dare affirm its spirituality, and doTOt« thnmselves to the stndy of its 
different feonltl^. Equal ettor, equal chimera 1 There are no more quali- 
ties without being, than being without qnaiities. No beuig is ivithont its 
delocmipationa, and raiuprooally its determinations are not without it. To 
consider the detemunations of being independently of the being which 
possasses tbem, is no loiter to observe; it is to abstract, to make an ab- 
Btracljon qnite as e:<travngimt aa that of being considered independently of 
its qualities." 
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How could the sctool of Alesandria. how could PJotinus, its 
foimder,' in tiie midst of the lights of the Greek and Latin dvili- 
aation, have arrived at such a Btrajjge notion of the Divinity} 
By the ahuse of Platonism, by the corruption of the best and 
severest method, that of Socrates and Plato. 

The Platonic method, the dialectic process, as its author calls 
it, searches in particular, variable, contingent things, for what 
they also have general, durahle, one, that is to say, their Idea, 
and is thus elevated to Ideas, as to the only tnie ohjects of intel- 
ligence, in order to be elevated still from these Ideas, which are 
aiTanged in an admirable hierarchy, to the first of al!, beyond 
whicli intelligence has nothing more to conceive, nothing more 
to seek. By rejecting in finite things their hmit, their individu- 
ahty, we attain genera, Ideas, and, by tliem, their sovereign prin- 
ciple. But this principle is not the last of genera, nor the last of 
abstractions ; it is a real and substantial principle.' The God of 
Plato is not called merely unity, he is called the Good ; he is 
not the lifeless substance of the Eleatics ;' he is endowed with 
life and movement,'* stiong expressions that show how much the 
God of the Platonic metaphysics differe from that of niystidsm. 
This God is the father of the world} He is also the father of 
truth, that light of spirits.' He dwells in the midst of Ideas 
which make him a true God inasmuch as he is with tlieni} He 
possesses august ard holy intelligence'? He has made the woi'ld 



° Sd Series, vol. i., ^nrieni Phihsopky, ai'liole Xeno^hmts, and nrticlo 

TheSqpHit, vol. xi. of oac translatioii, p. S81. 
' Timaai, voL si., p. 117. ' JiepabUo, book viU, p. 70 of vol. x. 

' Phoylrus, vol. vi., p. 55. 

' The Sitpkist, p. 261, 262. The following Uttle-tnowc nnd decisive pns 
BBga, wliioli wo have tmurfated for the fli-st dme, must be dtad : — " Strangir 
But what, ty Zeae 1 ehall we be so easily peraunded that in reality, motion, 
life, soul, iuteHigence, do not belong to abaolnto being? tiat this Ijeiug 
neither Uvea nor Uiinks, that this being remains immohlle, immutable, witli- 
.ont having part in augnsC nnd holy intelligenoeJ— Tieafedis. That wonld 
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without any extern I cess ty and t tli le reason that he is 
good.' In fine, 1 b 3 ty witl t ture, unaltei'able, im- 
mortal, that mate h m wh 1 ht a glimpse of it disdain 
all earthly beauti Tl beaut f 1 ih bsolute good, is too 
dazzling to be look I n d tl by th y of mortal ; it must 
at first be contemplated n th m g that reveal it to ua, in 
truth, in beauty, n ju t a th y e met here below, and 
among men, as tl y f n wh has b en a chained captive 
from infancy, must b g dually h b t f d to the light of the 
sun.' Our reason nl ght n d ty t ti nee, can perceive this 
light of spirits ; r a. ghtly 11 n g to God, and there is 
no need, in order t hhn fapt ulai' ind mysterious 
faculty. 

Plotinus erred bj p h ng t th Platonic dialectics, and 

by extending them bejond the boundary where they should stop. 
In Plato they terminate at ideas, at the idea of the good, and 
produce an intelligent and good God ; Plotimia applies them 
without limit, and they lead him into an abyss of mysticism. If 
all truth is in the general, and if all d 1 bty nperfection, 
it follows, that as long as we are abl t g lize s long as it 
is possible for us to overloot any difi fid any detei'- 

mination, we shall not be at the 1 m t f d 1 t es. Its last 
object, then, will be a prindple with t y d t m nation. It 
will not spare in God being itself In fact, if we say that God 
is a being, by the side of and above being, we place unity, of 

be oousaolJQg, dear Eleatiis, to n very slronge nsBortion.— iSfe'anjac. Or, in- 
deed, Bhall we oooord to tWa beiiig intelliganoe while we refuse Mm life ! — 
Theaietoe. Tlint oimiiot bo.— iSft-onper, Or, again, sliall wo sny Ihat there is 
in Mm intelligence and life, Irat that it is not in a aoiil that he poaseaBos them ! 
—2%aUtas. And how oonld he poBBOSB them otherwise !—,5icoiiff«'. In 
fine, that, endowed with intelligence, soul, and life, all animated as he is, he 
remwns ineomplete immoliiUlj.— ZKcafe(iti. All that seetus to me miroa- 

' Tmvma, p. IIB ; " Let as say thot the cauaa which led the snpromo 
ordoanec to prodnce and compose this aniverse was, that he was good." 

' Bougu^, diBCOUiso of Dlotimus, vol. vi., and the 2d part of tills Tol.> 
7^ .Santf j/W, lectm'e T. 

' Sepvbtik. Slid. 
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wliicli being partakes, and which it cannot disengage, in order to 
consider it alone. Being is not liere simple, since it is at once 
being and unity ; unity alone is isimple, for one cannot go beyond 
tbat. And still when we say unity, we detei'mine it. Ti'ue ab- 
solute unity must, then, be something absolutely indeterminate, 
which is not, wHch, properly spealting, cannot be named, the 
umiamahle, as Plotinus says. This principle, which exists not, 
for a still stranger reason, canaot think, for all thought is still a 
determination, a manner of being. So being and tiiought are 
excluded from absolute unity. If Alexandrianisni admits tiiem, 
it is only as a fovfeiture, a degradation of unity. Considered in 
tliought, and in being, tJie supreme principle is inferior to itself; 
only in fh p apl ty f ts ad finabi es:S n is it the last 

object ot d b la^t t m f p f t n 

In 1 t t t mm t n w tli ha God, t!ie 
oidinary fac It es t 9i f 1 ti tb dicea of tbe 

school of Al d mp P t quit p lU psychology. 

In til t th f ti g , as n ab 1 t unity as an 

attribute of absolute being, but not as meth n n t If o ft 
consider it apart, it tnows that it n d nlj a Ix f t n 
Does one wish to mate absolute n ty m tb 1 ti n an 

attribute of an absolute being, or a ab t t n a n pt n f 
human intelligence ! Reason coul la j.tntlinm n any 
condition. Will this barren unity be tlie object of lo\ e ! But 
love, much more tlian reason, aspires after a real object. One 
does not lore substance in general, but a substance that possesses 
Bucli or such a character. In human friendships, suppress all the 
qualities of a person, or modify them, and you modify or sup- 
press the love. Tbia does not prove that you do not love this 
pei'son; it only proves tbat the person is not for you ivitbout bia 

So neither reason nor love can attain the absolute unity of 
mysticism. In older to correspond to such an object, there must 
be in us something analogous to it, there must be a mode of 
knowing tbat implies the abolition of consciousness. In fact, 
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le sign of the me, tliat is to say, of that which 
is most determinate : the being who says, me, distinguishes him- 
self essentially from every other; that is for us the type itself of 

6 1 1 fy Consciousness should degrade the ideal of dialectic 
fe wled eiy division, eveiy determination muat he want- 

g d t esporid to the absolute unity of its object. This 

m d f t d direct communication with God, which is not 

h h not love, which excludes consciousness, is ecstasy 
( ) Th word, which Plotinus first applied to this singu- 

1 t t t th soul, expresses this separation from ourselves 
wh h 3 t TO exacts, and of which it believes man. capable. 
41 d to communicate with absolute being, must go out 

f h m It It 8 necessary that thought should reject all deter- 
m t th It and, in falling back within its own depths, should 
arr t h an oblivion of itself, that consciousness should van- 

h ie to anish. But that is only an image of e<stasy ; 

h t t t If, no one knows ; as it escapes all conscionsneas, 

it escapes memory, escapes reflection, and consequently all ex- 
pression, all human spsecb. 

This philosophical aiystidsm rests upon a radically false notion 
of absolute being. By dint of wishing to free God from all tbe 
conditions of finite existence, one comes to deprive him of all the 
conditions of existence itself; one has such a fear that the infi- 
nite may have sometliing in common with the finite, that he does 
not dai-e to recognize that being is common to both, save differ- 
ence of degree, as if all that is not were not nothingness itself! 
Absolute being possesses absolute unity without any doubt, as it 
possesses absolute intelligence; but, once more, absolute unity 
without a real subject of inherenee is destitute of all reality. 
Real and determinate are synonyms. What constitutes a being 
is its Epeciai nature, its essence. A being is itself only on the 
condition of not being another ; it cannot but have characteristic 
ti'aits. All that is, is such or such. Difference is an element as 
essential to being as unity itself. If, then, reality is in deterrai- 
oation, it follows that God is the most determinate of beings. 
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Aiistotlo 13 much more Platonic than Plotinus, wten Itc says 
that God is the thought of thought,' that he is not a simph' 
power, but a power effectively acting, meaning thereby that God 
to be pei-feet, ought to have nothing in himsdf that is not com- 
pleted, To finite nature it belongs to be, in a certain sense, in- 
dei^rminate, since being finite, it has always in itself powa^ that 
are not realized ; this indet«rminatioii diminishes as these powers 
are realized. So true divine linity is not abstract unity, it is the 
precise unity of perfect being in which every thing is accom- 
plished. At the summit of existence, still more than at its low 
degree, eveiy tiling is deteraiinate, every thing is developed, 
every thing is distinct, every thing is one. The richness of deter- 
minations is a certain sign of the plenitude of being. Reflection 
distinguishes these determinations from each other, but it is not 
neeessary that it should in these distinctions see the limits. Iw 
Ks, for example, does the diversity of our faculties and their 
ridiest development divide the ma and alter the identity and the 
unity of the person? Does each one of us believe himself less 
than himself, because he possesses sensibihty, reason, and will ! 
No, sm'ely. It is the same with God. Not having employed a 
suffident jsychology, Alexandrian mysticism imagined that di- 
versity of attributes is incompatible with simplicity of essence, 
and through fear of corrupting simple and pure essence, it made 
of it an abstraction By a senseless scruple it fetred that God 
would not be sufB tljprft ftlfthmllh prftus 
it regards them asmpftnb Igadtn tn 

as a fail; and, in d t jl n man 1 th u t is 

forced to put in r d h t t 11 fail gsntl ng ntht 
these pretended fl^s th y fh fitp rteo 

The theory of ecsta jatntl ss dtnd 

[he condemnation f th theo y f b 1 t ty "W th t b- 

' Book xii. of tlia Metuphjaics. De U MtapAi/dqae ^Aristotle, 2d edltioBj. 
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Boliite unity as the direct object of knowledge, of wliat use is 
ecstasy in tlie sulijeet of knowledge! Ecstasy, far from elevating 
man to God, abases him below man ; for it effaces m him thought, 
by taking away its condition, which is consciousness. To suppress 
consciousness, is to render all knowledge impossible; it is not to 
comprehend the perfection of this mode of knowing, wherdn tlie 
limitation ot subject and object gives at once the-simplest, most 
immediate aad most defBimmateknowledge.' 

The Ale\andnan mysticism is the most learned and tko pro- 
foundest of all known mvsticiams In the heights of abatraclioii 
where it losef itselt it seems verj tar from popular superstitions ; 
and yet the school of Alexandria unites ecstatic contemplation 
and theurgy. These are two things, in appearance, incompatible, 
but they pertain to the same principle, to the pretension of di- 
rectly pereeiving what inevitably escapes all our efforts. On the 
one hand, a refined mysticism aspires to God by ecstasy; on the 
other, a gross mysticism thinks to seize him by the senses. The 
processes, the faculties employed, differ, but the foundation is the 
same, and from this common foundation necessarily spring the 
most opposite extravagances. ApoUooius of Tyaniis is a popu- 
lar Atexandrianiat, and Jamblicus is Plotinus become a priest, 
niystagogue, and hierophant A new worship shone forth by 
miracles ; the ancient worahip would have its own miracles, and 



' On this fundamental point, see lecture 3, jn this vol.— 2d Series, vol. "i., 
laotute 5, p. ST. " The peculiarity of int^ligeuoe is not tte power of know- 
ing, but Imowing in fnot. On what tondition is tliere inhalligenoB for ns! 
It is not enougU tlvat there slionld be in as a principle of iDtoIligence ; this 
principle must ba developed tied eseroised, and take itself as the object af 
its iutalligenee. The necessary oondifiou of lEtelligonoa is oousoiousncsB— 
that is to aaj, dlfferenm. There etin be ooasoionsneas only where there are 
jeveral terms, one of which J>erceiTes the other, and at the same time per- 
ceives itself. That is knowing, Mid knowing self ; thnt is intelligenoa. Iti- 
telligonoe without coLtscioosnaBS is the abstmot posdbility of intelligence, it 
is not rsal intelligence. Transfer this Q-om hmnau inteliigenoe to divine in- 
telligence, that is to sny, refer ideas, I mean ideas in the sense of Plaki, of St. 
AogHstine, of Bossnet, of Laibnita, to the Only intelligence to which they 
oan beloi^, and you will have, if I may thna axpreaa myself the life of tlie 
divine intelligence . ■ ■ , ate" 
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philosopliers boasted that they could make the divinity appeal 
before other men. They had demons for themselves, and, in 
aome sort, for their own orders ; the gods were not only invoked, 
but evoked. Ecstasy for the initiates, theurgy for the crowd. 

At all times and in all places, these two mysticisms have given 
uiieh other the hand. In India and in China, the schools where 
the mofct subfile idealism is taught, are not far from pagodas of 
'Jie most ahject idolatry. One day the Ehagavad-Gita ot Lao- 
tseu' is read, an iodefinaUIe God is taught, without esseatial and 
determinate attributes ; the next day there is shown to the people 
such or such a form, such or such a manifestation of this God, 
who, not having a foi'm that belongs to him, can receive all forms, 
and being only substance in itseli^ is necessaiily the substance of 
every thing, of a stone and a drop of water, of a dog, a hero ind 
a sage. So, in tte ancient world under Jnlien, for eiample, the 
same man was at once professor in the school of Athens and 
(fuardian of the temple of Minerva or Cybele, by turns obscuring 
the Timeeus and the Repuhlie by subtile commentanea and e'( 
hibiting to the eyes of the multitude sometimes the sacied vale' 
sometimes the shrine of the good goddess,' and in either function 
as priest or philosopher, imposing on others and himsplf, undei 
taking to ascend above tJie human mind and failing misetably 
below it, paying in some sort the penalty of an nn ntelligible 
metaphysics, in lending himself to the most shameless supei 
stitions. 

When the Christian religion triumphed, it brought Iium'mity 
under a discipline that puts a rein upon this deplorable mysticism 
But how many times has it brought bact, under the reign of 
spiiitual religion, all the extravagances of the religions ot natuie ' 
It was to appear especially at the renaissatiM of the schools and 
of the genius of Paganism in the sixteenth century, when the 

' VoL ii. of the 3d Series, SMA qf a General Sistory of PMlosc^h^, ice- 
tures 5 nod 6, On iJie Indian FliUosoph-jf^ 
'See tbe.sW%'i™», vol. i. of onrtnraslntjot. 
• Lucien, Apuloins, Ludus of Pt.lniB. 
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Imman mind had braken with the philosophy of the Middle Age, 
without yet having arrived at modern philosophy.' The Paracel- 
suses and the Von Helmonts renewed the ApoUoniuses and the 
Jamblicuses, abusing some chemical and medical knowledge, as 
the former had ahiised the Socratic and Platonic method, altered 
in its character, and turned from ita true ohject. And so, in the 
midst of the eighteenth century, has not Swedenboi^ united in 
his own person an exalted mysticism and & son; of magic, opening 
thus the ivay to tliose senseless' persona who contest with me in 
the morning the solidest and best^established proofs of the exists 
ence of the soul and God, and propose to me in tlie evening to 
make me see otherwise than with my eyes, and to make me heat 
otherwise than with my ears, to make me use all my faculties 
otherwise than by their natural organs, promising me a superhu- 
man science, on the condition of first losing consciousness, thought, 
liberty, memoiy, all that constitutes me an intelligent and moi'al 
being, I should know all, then, but at the cost of knowing 
nothing that I should know. I should elevate myself to a mar- 
vellous world, which, awakened and in a natural state, 1 am not 
even able to suspect, of which no remembrance will remain to me : 
— a Tuyaticism at once gross and chimerical, which perverts both 
psychology and physiology ; an imbecile ecstasy, renewed without 
genius from the Alexandrine ecstasy ; an extravagance which has 
not even the merit of a little novelty, and which hisfoiy has seen 
reappearing at all epochs of ambition and impotence. 

This is what we come to when we wish to go beyond the con- 
ditions imposed upon human nature. Charron firet said, and 



'2d Sariea, vol. ii., SMA qfa General HUtanjof PSifosop7iy, leotnre 10, 
On ih^ FhUasaphy qf We Seodisiaiioe. 

' Odb wia then ardently occupied with magnatiBm, nnd more than a miig- 
netoir, tnlf n materialist, half a viBioanry, protended to couvert ua lo a aya- 
tein cf perlbot clairvoyanoe of Bonl, obtoined by means of artificial sleop. 
Alas I tlie sama follies are now renewed. CoiyunoUons aio the faaliion. 
Spirits aro interrogatBd, and they respond I Oiilylat thoro be consciona- 
nesa that one does not interrogate, and Enpei-stiliian atone couuter^ioiaea 
bkeptieiam. 
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ailer him Pascal repeated it, tliat whoever would become an angel 
becomes a beast. The I'emedy for all these follies is a seyei'C 
Uieory of reason, of what it can and what it cannot do ; of 
reason enveloped first in the exercise of the senses, than elevating 
itself to universal and necessary ideas, referring them to their 
principle, to a being infinite and at the same time real and sub- 
stantia], whose existence it conceives, but whose nature it is 
always interdicted to penetrate and comprehend. Sentiment ac- 
conapanies and vivifies the sublime intuitions of reason, but we 
must not confound these two ordeiB of facts, much less smother 
reason in sentiment. Between a finite being like man and God, 
absolute and infinite substance, there is the double intermediary 
of that magnificent universe open to our gaze, and of those mai'- 
velloua truths which reason conceives, but has not made more 
than the eye makes the beauties it perceives. The only means 
that is given us of elevating ourselves to the Being of beings, 
without being dazzled and bewildei'ed, is to approach him by tbt: 
aid of a divine intermediary ; that is tu say, to consecrate our- 
selves to the study and the love of tiiith, and, as we shall soon 
see, to ttie contemplation and reproduction of the beautiful, espe 
sially to the piactice of the good. 
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TilE EEAUTHJ-UL IN THE MfflD OF MAS. 

riie niethuJ thet must govera reBQurches on tlie bBnatifi.il and arC is, us In 
the iuTflsHgatlon of Hia ttne, to commenos by psyohology. — FHoaltios of 
the Boul that nnite in llie perception of the beiiutlfiil.— Tbe aanaes give 
only the agceenble ; reueon alone gives the idea of tlie beautiful. — Eefiita- 
tion of enipiriraam, that confonnda tha Bgraaahle and the beautiful. — Fre- 
eminenae of reason. — Sentiment of the beaiil^l ; diS^nt Aom sensation 
and desire. — Distinotion between the sentjinent of tlis banutiful and that 
of the Bublinie.— -Imagination. — Influence of Bontimont on imagination. — 
Influence of imi^nation on Bsatiment.— Theory of taste. 



s recall ii 



!i few words tlie i 



3 at which ' 






errived. 

Two esclusive 
teenth century ; we have combated both, and each by 
To empiricism we have opposed the inauffioiency of 
and its own inevitable necossity to idealism. We have admitted, 
with Locke and Condillac, in regard to the origin 
particulai' and contingent ideas, which we owe to tKe senses and 
consciousness ; and above the senses tad consciousness, the dii'ect 
sources of all particular ideas, we have recogoized, with Eeid 
and Kant, a special faculty, different from sensation and conscious- 
ness, but developed with them, — reason, the lofty source of uni- 
versal and necessary truths. We have established, against Kant, 
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the absolute autliority of reasou, and t!ie tnillis which it discovcra 
Then, the truths that reason revealed to us have themselves re- 
vealed to us tieir eternal principle, — God. Finally, this rational 
spiritualism, which is both the faith of tie human race and the 
doctrine of the greatest minds of antiquity and modem times, we 
have carefully distinguished from a chimerical and dangerous 
mysticism. Thus the necessity of experience and the necessity of 
reason, the necessity of a real and infinite being which is the first 
and last foundation of truth, a severe distinction between spirit- 
ualism and mystjcism, are the great principles which we have 
been able to gather from the first pai't of this coui'se. 

The second part, the study of the beautiful, will give ua the 
same results elucidated and aggrandized by a new application. 

It was the eighteenth century that introduced, or rather brought 
back into philosopliy, investigations on the beautiful and art, so 
familiar to Plato and Aristotle, but which scholastic! m h d n t 
entertained, to which our great philosophy of the nte nth 

centmy had remained almost a stranger.' One compreh nd that 
it did not belong to ihe empirical school to revive this n bl p t 
of philosophic science. Locke and Condillac did n t 1 a a 
chapter, not even a single page, on the beautiful Their follow 
ers treated beauty with the same disdain ; not k n w II 

how to explain it in their system, they found t m n 

not to perceive it at all. Diderot, it is true hi th m 

for beauty and art, but enthusiasm was neve \l i) 1 D 
derot bad genius ; but, as Voltaire said of bim 1 w hi 
in which every thing fermented without coming to maturity. He 
scattered here and there a mass of ingenious and often contradic- 
tory pei'ceptions ; he has no principles; he abandons himself to 
the impression of the moment ; he knows not what tlie ideal is ; 
lie delights in a kind of nature, at once common and mannered, 

' Except the estimable Msa^ on, ^is Seav,iiful, bj P, Andr^, a dieoiplo o( 
MiJebranelia, wliose life was considarably prolonged into the eigliteontli 
eontrrj-. On F, Andre, see Sd Series, vol iii,, Models Fldlosopi^, p. 
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such as one mfgJit expect from the antLor of the InterprHation 
de la Mature, tie I'ere de FamUle, the Ifeveu de Mameau, and 
Jacques le Fataliste, Diderot is a fatalist in art as well as in 
philosophy ; he belongs to his tim^ and hia school, with a grain 
of poetjy, sensibility, and imagination.' It was worthy of tlie 
Scotch^ school and Kant' to give a place to the beautiful in tlieir 
doctrine. They considered it in die soul and in nature ; but Ibey 
did not even touch tlie difficult qneation of the reproduction of 
the beautiful by the genius of man. We will tiy to embrace this 
gi'eat subject in its whole extent, and we are about to offer at 
least a sketch of a regular and complete theory of beauty and art. 

Let us begin by establishing well the method that must preside 
over these investigations. 

One can study the beautiful in two ways : — either out of us, in 
itself and in the objects, whatever they may be, that bear its im- 
press ; or in the mind of man, in the faculties that attain it, in 
the ideas or sentiments that it excites in us. Wow, the true 
method, which must now be familiar to you, makes setting out 
from man to arrive at things a law for us. Therefore psychologi- 
cal analysis will here again be our point of departure, and the 
study of the state of the soul in presence of the beautiful will pre- 
pare ITS for that of the beautiful considered in itself and its objects. 

Let us interrogate the soul in the presence of beauty. 

Is it not an inconliestable fact that before certaia objects, under 
very different circumstances, we pronounce the following judg- 
ment ; — This object is beautiful) This afHrmation is not always 
explicit. Sometimes it manifests itself only by a ciy of admira^ 
tion; sometimes it silently rises in the mind that scarcely has a 
ss of it. The forms of this phenomenon vary, but the 



' See in the works of Diderct, Peasees sur la Sotilpiiitv, Ua Salons, ot«. 

' See Ist Series, vol. iv., expldiiad. and estimalad, tlia theotiea of H 
eson anH Beid. 

' The theorj □£ Kant ia ibnnd in the (Mtigtie qf Jiidgmeni, nnd in tl 
Krvaiionton the Sentimetti ef the &avt^wl aad t&t SuMime. Beo Oie i 
lent translation made liy M. Bnrny, S vols., 1846. 
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phenomeiioii is attested by the most common and most certain 
observation, and all languages bear witness of it. 

Alihougli sensible objects, with most men, oftcnest provoke 
the judgment of the beautiful, they do not alone possess this ad- 
vantage ; the domain of beauty is more extensive than the domain 
of the physical world exposed to our view ; it has no bounds but 
those of entire nature, and of the soul and genius of man. Before 
an heroic action, by the remembrance of a great sacrifice ; even by 
ihe thonght of the most abstract tiutha firmly united with each 
other in s system admirable at once for its simplicity and its pro- 
ductiveness ; finally, before objects of another order, before the 
works of art, this same phenomenon is produced in ns. We 
recognize in all these objects, however different, a common quality 
in regai'd to which our judgment is pronounced, and this quality 
we call beauty. 

The philosophy of sensation, in faififulness to itself, should have 
attempted to reduce the beautiful to the agreeable. 

Without doubt, beauty is almost always agi'eeable to the senses, 
or at least it must not wound them. Most of our ideas of tlie 
beautifnl come to us by sight and hearing, and all the arts, with- 
out exception, are addressed to the soul through the body. An 
object which makes us suffer, were it the most beautiful in the 
world, very rarely appears to us such. Beauty has little influence 
over a soul occupied with grief 

But t n g bl ti ften accompanies the idea of the 

be t ful w t t a- I d that one is the otiier. 

Exj n t t fies th t 11 reeable things do not appear 
b tfl Itlt mngag cable things, those which are 
most n t th m t be t ful, — a sure sign that the agree- 

bl t til b 1 1 1 f f one is identical with the other, 

thyhll b [ tlbit should always be commensu- 

rft til h th 

Far from this, whilst all our senses give us ^reeable sensa^ 
tions, only two have the privilege of awakening in us the iiea ot 
beauty. Does one ever say : This is a beautiful taste, this is a 
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beautiful smeil 1 JTeveTthelesa, one should say it, if the beautiful 
is the agreeable. On the other hand, there are certain pleasures 
of odor and taste that move sensibility more than the greatest 
beauties of nature and art ; and even among the perceptions of 
hearing and sight, those are not always the most vivid that most 
exdte in us the idea of heauty. Do not pictures, ordinary in 
coloring, often move us more deeply than many daazlin^ produc- 
tions, more seductiye to the eye, less touching to the soul ? I 
say farther; sensation not only does not produce the idea of the 
beautiful, but somelimes stifles it. Let an artist occupy himself 
with the reproduction of voluptuous forms; ■while pleasing the 
senses, he disturbs, he repels in us the chaste and pure idea of 
beauty. The agreeable is not, then, the measure of the beautiful, 
since in certain cases it efiaces it and makes us forget it ; it is not, 
then, the be ff 1 in 't ' f 1 d ' the highest degree, 
where th b tif 1 t 

Tliis c nd ts t th t 1 f 1 t on of the distinction 

between hi f th b tiful nd th nsation of the agree- 
able, to w t fh d ft 1 ly pi n d between sensibility 
andreaso 

When bject m kea y p agreeable sensation, 

if one asks y n hy th hj t gr hie to you, you can 
answer n th pt th t by mpression ; and if one 

informs y thtfh m Ijtpdes upon others a dift'er- 
ent impr 1 d pi ises th m y u not much astonished, 

because y kn th t bihty d rse and that sensations 
must not be d p ted I t th m wh an object is not only 
i^eeable t b t wh j j ig tl t t is beauUful ? You 

proaouni^ f mpl th t this h a noble and beautiful, 

that this nn u t b ut f 1 th t disinterestedness and 

devotion batfdtht t I liful; if one contests 

with you th t uth f th j dgm t- th n you are not as ac- 
commod t J ^ '^ jtnwj do not accept the 

dissent a tbl fftfdffnt sensibilities, you no 

longer app 1 t j b I ty wh h aturaily terminates in 
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you, you appeal to an aiithoiity which is made for otliere as wd\ 
as you, that of reason ; you believe that you have the right of 
accusing him with error who contradicts your judgment, for here 
your judgment rests no longer on something variable and indi- 
vidual, like .in agreeable or painful sensation. The agreeable is 
confined for us within the inclosiire of our own organization, 
where it changes eveiy moment, according to t3ie perpetual revo- 
lutions of this organization, according to Iiealtli and sickness, the 
state of the atmosphere, that of our nerves, etc. But it is not so 
with beauty ; beauty, like ti'uth, belongs to none of us ; no one 
has the right to dispose of it arbitrarily, and when we say: this 
is true, this is beautiful, it is no longer the particular and varia- 
ble impression of our sensibility that we express, it is the absolute 
judgment that reason imposes on all men. 

Confound reason and sensibility, reduce the idea of the beauti- 
ful to the sensation of the agreeable, and taste no longer has a 
law. If a person says to me, in the presence of the Apollo Bel- 
videre, that he feels nothing more agreeable than in presence of 
any other statue, that it does not please him at all, that he does 
not feel its beauty, I cannot dispute his impression ; but if this 
person thence concludes that the Apollo is not beautiful, T proudly 
contradict him, and declare tliat he is deceived. Good taste is 
distinguished from bad taste; but what does this distinction sig- 
nify, if the judgment of the beautiful is resolved into a sensation ) 
You say to me that I have no taste. What does tliat mean J 
Have I not senses like you ? Does not the object which you 
admire act upon me as well as upon you ? Is not the impression 
which I feel as real as that which you feel ! "Whence comes it, 
then, that you are right, — yoa who only give expression to the 
impression which you feel, and that I am wrong, — I who do pre- 
cisely the same thing 1 Is it because those who feel like you are 
more numerous than those who feel like me ? But here the 
number of voices means nothing* The beautiful being defined 
as that which produces on the senses an agreeable impi'cssion, a 
thing that pleases a single man, though it were frightfully ugly 
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ia the eyes of all the rest of the human race, must, nevertheless, 
and very legitimately, he called beautiful by him who receives 
from it an agreeable impression, foi', so far as he is concernec!, it 
satisfies the defiuitjon. There is, then, no true beauty ; there are 
only relative and changing beautle'i, beauties of circumstance, 
custom, fashion, and all these beautaea, however different, will 
have a right to the same respect, provided they meet sensibihtiea 
to which they are agreeable. And as there is nothing in this 
world, in the infinite diveisityof our dispositions, which may not 
pleajH) some one, there will be nothing that is not beautiful ; or, 
to speak more truly, there will be nothing either beautiful or ugly, 
and the Hottentot Venus will eijual the Venus de Medici. The 
absurdity of the consequences demonstrates the absurdity of the 
principle. But there is only one means of escaping these conse- 
quences, which is to repudiate the principle, and recognize the 
judgment of the beautiful as an absolute judgment, and, as such, 
entirely different from sensation. 

Finally, and this is the last rock of enipirieism, is there in us 
only the idea of an imperfect and finite beauty, and while we are 
admiring the real beauties that nature fiunishes, are we not ele- 
vating ourselves to the idea of a superior beauty, which Plato, 
with great excellence of expression, calls the Idea of the beauti- 
ful, which, after him, all men of delicate taste, all true artists 
call the Ideal? If we establish degrees in the beauty of things, 
is it not because we compare them, often without noticing it, with 
this ideal, which is to us the measure and I'ule of all our judg- 
ments in regard to-particular beauties J How could this idea of 
absolute beauty enveloped in aU our judgments. on the beautiful, 
— how could Uiis ideal beauty, which it is impossible for us not 
to conceive, be revealed to us by sensatiouj by a faculty variable 
and relative like the objeete (hat it perceives ? 

The philosophy which deduces all our ideas from the senses 
falls to the ground, then, before the idea of the beautiful. It re- 
mains to see whether this idea can be better explained by means 
of sentiment, which is different fi'oni sensation, which so neailj 
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resembles reason that good judges have often taten it for reason, 
and have made it tlie principle of the idea of the beautiful as 
well as that of Uie good. It is already a progress, without doubt, 
to go from sensation to sentiment, and Htitcheson and Smith' 
are in our eyes very different philosophers from Condillac and 
Helvetius ; ' but we believe that we have sufflcienfly established' 
that, in confounding sentiment witli reason, we deprive it of its 
foundation and rule, that sentiment, particular and variable in its 
nature, different to different meti, and in each man continually 
changing, cannot be sufficient for itself. Nevei-tlieleas, if senti- 
ment is not a principle, it is a true and important fact, and, after 
having distinguished it well from reason, we ourselves proceed to 
elevate it far above sensation, and elucidate the important part it 
plays in the perception, of beauty, 

Place yourself before an object of nature, wherein raen recog- 
nize beauty, and observe what takes place witliin you at the sight 
of this object. Is it not certain fiat, at the same time that you 
judge that it is beautiful, you also feel its beauty, that is to say, 
that you experience at the sight of it a delightful emotion, and 
that you are attracted towards this object by a sentiment of sym- 
pathy and lovet In other cases you judge otherwise, and feel 
an opposite sentiment. Avei'sion accompanies the judgment of 
the ugly, as love aecompaniea the judgment of the beautiful. 
And this sentiment is awakened not only in presence of the ob- 
jects of nature : all objects, whatever they may be, that we judge 
to be ugly or beautiful, have the power to excite in us this senti- 
ment. Vary the circumstances as much as you please, place me 
before an admirable edifice or before a beautiful landscape ; repre- 
sent to my mind the gi'eat discoveries of Descartes and Wewton, 



'On Hutehe son and Smith, their merits mid defects, the pm-t of truth and 
Ihe part of error, viAdh their pliilosophy oontnina, see the detailed leaturea 
which we have devoted to them, ]gt Series, vol. iv. 

' See the expodtion and refutntion of the doctrine of Condillno and Hel- 
vetius, I&id., vol. ili. 

' 9co lecture 6, in this vol. 
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the expl<Hta of the great Conde, tlio vii'tue of St. Vincent de 
Paul ; elevate me still higher ; awaltett in me tlie olscure and top 
much forgotten idea of the infinite being; whatever you do, as 
often as you give birth within me to the idea of the beautiful, 
you give me an internal and esquiaite joy, always followed by a 
sentiment of love for the object that caused it. 

The more beautjfnl the object is, the more lively is the joy 
which it gives the soul, and the more profound is the love with- 
out being passionate. In admii'ation judgment rules, but ani- 
mated by sentiment. Is admiration increased to the degree of 
impressing upon the soul an emotion, an ardor that seems to ex- 
ceed the limits of human nature? this state of the soul is called 
enthusiasm : 



The philosophy of sensation explains sentiment, as well as the 
idea of the heaufiful, only by changing its nature. It confounds 
it with agreeable sensation, and, consequently, for it the love of 
beauty can be nothing bat desire. There ia no theory more con- 
tradicted by facts. 

What is desire? It ia an emotion of the soul which has, for 
its avowed or secret end, possession. Admiration is in its nature 
respectful, whilst desire tends to profane its object. 

Desire is the offspring of need. It supposes, then, in him who 
experiences it, a want, a defect, and, to a certain point, suffering. 
The sentiment of the beautiful ia to itself its own satisfection. 

Desire is burning, impetuous, sad. Tlie sentiment of the bean- 
tifnl, free from all desire, and always without fear, elevates and 
warms the soul, and may transport it even to enthusiasm, with- 
out making it know the troubles of passion. The ai-tist sees only 
the beautiful where the sensual man sees only the alluring arid 
the frightful. On a vessel tossed by a tempest, while the passen- 
gers tremble at the sight of the threatening waves, and at the 
sound of the thimder that breaks over their heads, the artist re- 
mains absorbed in the contemplation of the sublime specjiaclei 
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Vemet has himself lashod to the mast in order to contemplata 
for a longer time the storm in ite majestic and terrible beauty. 
When Le knows fear, when he participates in the common feel- 
ing, the artist vanishes, there no more remains aay thing but the 
man. 

The sentiment of the beautiful is so far from being desire, that 
each excludes the other. Let me take a common example. Be- 
fore a table loaded with meats and delicious wines, the desire of 
enjoyment is awakened, hut not the sentiment of the heautifuL 
Suppose that if, instead of thinking of the pleasures which all 
these things spread before my eyes promise me, I only take no- 
tice of the manner in which they aie arranged and set upon, the 
table, and the order of the feast, the sentiment of the beautiful 
might in some degi'ee be produced ; but surely this will be 
neither the need nor the desire of appropriating this symmetry,- 
this order. 

It is the property of beauty not to irritate and inflame desire, 
but to purify and ennoble it. The more beautiful a woman ia, — 
I do not mean that common and gross beauty Which Eeubens in 
vain animates with his brilliaut coloring, but that ideal beauty 
which antiquity and Kaphael understood so well, — the more, at 
the sight of this noble creature is desire tempered by an exquisitB 
and delicate sentiment, and is sometimes even replaced by a dis- 
intei'ested worship. If the Venus of the Capitol, or the Saint 
Cecilia, excites in you sensual desires, you are not made to feel 
the beautiful. So the true arljst addresses himself less to the 
senses than to the sou!; in painting beauty he only seeks to 
awaken in ns sentiment; and when he has carried this sentiment 
as far as enthusiasm, he has obtained the last triumph of art. 

The sentiment of the beautiful is, therefore, a special sentiment, 
as the idea of the beautiful is a simple idea. But is this senti- 
ment, one in itself, manifested only in a single way, and applied 
only to a, single kind of beauty ? Here again — here, as aJwaya 
— let us interrogate experience. 

When we have before our eyes an object whose forms are per- 
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feetly determined, sind the whole easy to embrace, — a beautiful 
flower, a beaiififul statue, an antique temple of moderate aize, — 
each of our faculties ittaches itself to this objei-t, nnd rests upon 
It with an unalloyed satibfiction Our senses easily peicei\e its 
details, our reison feizes the happy harmony of all its paits 
Should this object di'-'ippcdr, we can diatmctiy lepieaent it to 
ouiiBelves, so precise ind fi\ed are its forms The suul in this 
<30ntemplation feels igjm -i s«eet and tranquil joy, a sort of ef 
flore^ence 

Let us consider, on the other hand, an otject with vague and 
indefinite foiTQ*., which may neveitheless be very beautiful tiie 
impression which we expenence la without doubt a pleasure still 
but it IS 1 pleisure of a different ordet This object does not 1,^1I 
foith all our powers 1:1 e the first Reason conceives it, but the 
senses do not perceive the whole of it, and imagination does. not 
distinctiy lepresent it t-> iteelf. The senses and the imagination 
trv in vain to attain its list limits ; our faculties are enlarged, are 
inflated thus to speali, in Older to embrace it, but it escapes and 
surpasses them The pleasure that we feel comes fi'om the veiy 
magnitude ot the object but, at the same time, this magnitude 
products 711 ua I Ldjw not what melancholy sentiment, because 
it IS dispropiTtionate to us At the sight of the starry heavens, 
of the vast sea of gigmtic mountains, admiration is mingled 
with sadness These objects, in reality finite, like the world it- 
self, seem to us infinite m our want of power to comprehend 
their immeniitv ^nd resembling what is truly without bounds, 
tbey awaien m us the idea of the infinite, that idea which 
it once elevates and confounds our intelligence. The corre- 
sponding sentiment winb the soul experiences is an austere 

In ordei to render the diftereuce wLict we wish to mart more 
perceptible, eiaraples may be multiplied. Are you affected in 
the same way at the sight of a meadow, variegated in its rathei 
limited dimensions, whose estent the eye can easily take in, and 
8t the aspect of ar. inaccessible mountain, at the foot of whish 
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the ocean breaks ! Do the sweet light of day and a loelodions 
voice produce upon yow the same efFect as darkness and silence I 
In the intellectual and moral order, are you moved in the samo 
way when a rich and good man opens his purse to the indigent, 
and when a mi^animous man gives hospitality to his enemy, 
and saves him at the peril of his own life ! Take some light 
poetry in whiJi measure "p r t ind grace everywheto p edomi- 
nate; take an ode and especially in epistle of Horace or some 
small verses of V Itaiie in 1 compire the n with the Iliad, or 
those immense Indian pi ems that aie filled with marvellous 
events, wherein the h ghest metaj hysi « are un tel tore tila by 
turns gi'aceful or patbetio, those poems that have more than two 
hundred thousand verses, whose personages ate gods or symbolic 
beings; and see whether the impressions flat you experience 
will be the same, As a last example, suppose, on the one hand, 
a wrifflr who, with two or three strokes of the pen, sketches an 
analysis of intelligenoe, agreeable and simple, but without depth, 
and, on the other, a philosopher who engages in a long labor in 
order to arrive at the most rigorous decomposition of the faculty 
of knowing, and unfolds to you a long chain of principles and 
consequences, — read' the TraiU des Sensations and the Critique 
of Pure Season, and, even leaving out of the account the truth 
and the falsehood they may contain, with reference solely to the 
beautiftil, compare yonr impressions. 

These are, then, two very different sentiments ; different names 
have also been given them : one has been more particularly 
called the sentiment of the beautiful, the othpr that of the sub- 
In order to complete the study of the different faculties that 
enter into the perception of beauty, after reason and sentiment, 
it remains to us to speak of a faculty not less necessary, which 
animates them and vivifies them, — ima^nation. 

When sensation, jndgment, and sentiment have been produced 
by the occasion of an external object, they are reproduced even 
in the absence of this object ;. this is memory^ 
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3 double;— not only do I remember that I have been 
in the presence of a ceiiain object, but I represent to myself thia 
absent object as it was, as I have seen, felt, and judged it : — the 
remembrance is then aa image. In this last case, memory liaa 
beat called by some philosophers imaginative memory. Such ia 
the foundation of imagination ; hut imagination is something 
moi'e still. 

The mind, applying itself to the images furnished by memory, 
decomposes theiu, chooses between their different ti'a:',s, and 
foims of them new images. Without this new power, imagina- 
tion would be captive in the circle of memory. 

The gift of being strongly affected by objects and reproducing 
their absent or vanished images, and the power of modifying 
these images so as to compose of them new ones, — do they fully 
constitute what men call im^ination ? No, or at least, if these 
are indeed the proper elements of imagination, there must be 
something else added, to wit, the sentiment of the beauti&l in 
all its degrees. By this means is a great imagination preserved 
and kindled. Did the careful reading of Titus Livius enable the 
author of the Horaces to vividly represent to himself some of the 
scenes described, ta seize their pi-incipal traits and combine them 
happily? From the outset, sentiment, love of the beautiful, 
especially of the morally beautiful, were requisite ; there was 
required that great heart whence sprang the word of the ancient 
Horace. 

Let us be well understood. We do not say that sentiment is 
ima^nation, we say that it is the source whence imagination 
derives its inspirations and becomes productive. If men are so 
different in regard to imagination, it is because some are cold in 
presence of objects, cold in the representations which they presei've 
of them, cold also in the combinations which they form of them, 
whilst others, endowed with a particular sensibility, are vividly 
moved by the first impressions of objects, preserve strong reeo51ec- 
taons of them, and cany into the exercise of all their faeuities thia 
same forae oi emotion. Tate away sentimait and all else is inan 
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imate, let it m'^nifest itself, and every thing receives warmth 
color, and life 

It ia then impossible to limit imagination, as the word seeraa 
to demand, to images properly so called, and to ideas that are 
related fo phyaii-al objects. To remember sounds, to choose 
between them, to ix)mbine them in order to draw from them new 
effects, — does not this belong to imagination, although sound is 
not an image ? The tree musician does not possess less imaginaf 
tion than the painter. ImsginaUon is conceded to the poet when 
he vetraces the images of nature ; will this same (acuity be refused 
him when he retraces senfiments! But, besides images and sen- 
timents, does not the poet enlpJoy the high thonglits of jualjce, 
liberty, virtue, in a word, moral ideas ? Will it be eaid that in 
moral paintings, in pictures of the intimate life of the soul, eiUier 



graceful or energetic. 

You see what is the extent of 
s applied to all things. Its disti 



imagination. ? 
magiuation : it h 
inctive diaracfer is, that of deeply 



moving the soul in the presence of a beautiful object, or by its 
lemembiance alone, or even by the idea alone of an imaginary 
object. It IS recognized by the sign that it produces, by the aid 
of its repie'.entations, the same impression as, and even an im- 
piession more vivid than, nature by the aid of real objecte. If 
beauty, absent and dreamed of, does not affect you as mueh as, 
and more than, present beauty, yoa may have a thousand other 
gifts, — that of imagination has been refused you. 

In the eyes of ima^nation, the real world languishes in com- 
parison with its own fictions. One may feel that imagination ia 
his master by the ennui that real and present things give him. 
The phantoms of imagination have a vagueness, an indeflniteness 
of form, which moves a thousand times more than the clearness 
and distinctness of actual perceptions. And then, unless we are 
wholly mad, — and passion does not always render this service, — 
it is very difficult to see reality otherwise than as it is not, that is 
to say, very imperfectly. Oa the other hand, one mates of an 
image what he wishes, uneonseionsiy metamorphoses it, embel- 
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lisbes it to hia own liking. There is at the bottom of tlie hmaan 
soul an infinite power of feeling and loving to which the entire 
world does not answer, stili leas a single one of its creatures, how- 
ever cliarming. AH mortal beauty, viewed near by, does not 
euffioe for this insatiable power which it excites and cannot satisfy. 
But from afar, its effects disappear or are diminished, shades are 
mingled and confounded in the clear-obscure of memory and 
dceam, and the objects please more because they are less deter- 
minate. Thepeculiarityof men of imagination is, that they repre- 
sent men and things otherwise than as they are, and that they 
have a passion for such fantastic images. Those that are called 
positive men, are men witliout imagination, who perceive only 
what they see, and deal with reality as it is instead of transform- 
ing it. They have, in general, more reason than sentiment ; they 
may be seriously, profoundly honest; they will never be either 
poets or artists What makes the poet oi artist is, with a founda- 
tion of good sense and leason — without which all the rest is 
useless — i, sensitive e^en a passionate he-iit; above all, a vivid, 
a powerful imagination 

If sertiment acts upon im iginat on we see that imagination 
returns with usui) to sentiment what it gives. 

This pure ind "vrdent passion this worship of beauty that 
makes the gieat artist can be found only m a man of imagina- 
tion, la fact, the sentiment of the beant fij may be awakened 
in each one of us before any beautiful object ; but, when this 
object has disappeaied it its imago does not subsist vivaciously 
retraced, the sentiment which it for a moment excited is little by 
little effaced ; it may be revived at the sight of another object, 
but only to be extinguished again, — always dying to be born 
again at hazard ; not being nourished, increased, exalted by the 
vivacious and continuous reproduction of its object in the imagi- 
nation, it wants that inspinng power, without which there is no 
artist, no poet. 

A word more on another faculty, which is not a simple fac- 
ultji but a happy combination of those which have just been 
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niectioned,— taste, so ill treated, so arbitrarily limited in bL 
theories. 

If, after having heard a beautiful poetical or musical work, 
admired a statue or a picture, you are able to I'eeall what your 
seiiaea have pei-ceived, to see again the absent picture, to hear 
again the sounds that no longer exist ; in a word, if you have 
imagination, you possess one of the conditions without which 
(here is no true taste. In fact, in order to relish tie worts of 
imagination, is it not necessary to have taste ! Do we not need, 
in order to feel an author, not to equal him, without doubt, but 
to resemble him in some degree! Will not a man of sensible, 
but dry and austere mind, like Le Batteux or Condiilac, be in- 
sensible to the happy darings of genius, and will he not carry 
into erilacism a narrow severity, a reason veiy little reasonable — 
since he does Eot comprehend all the parts of human nature, — 
an intolerance that mutilates and blemishes art while thinking to 
purify it ! 

On the other hand, imagination does not suffice for the appre- 
ciation of beauty. Moreover, that vivacity of imagination so 
precious to taste, when it is somewhat restrained, produces, when 
it iTiles, only a very imperfect taste, which, not having reason for 
a basis, carelessly judges, runs the risk of misunderstanding the 
greatest beauty, — beauty that is regulated. TJnity in composi- 
tion, harmony of all the parts, just proportion of details, skilful 
combination of effects, disaimination, sobriety, measure, are so 
many merits it will little feel, and will not put in their place. 
Ima^nation has doubtless much to do with works of art; hut, in 
fine, it is not every thing. Is it only imagination that makes the 
Polyeuete and the Misanthrope, two incomparable marvels ? Is 
there not, also, in the profound simplicity of plan, in the measured 
development of action, in the sustained truth of characters, a su- 
perior reason, different from imagination which furnishes the 
superior colors, and from sensibility that gives the passion ? 

Besides imagination and reason, the man of taste ought to 
d but ardent love of beauty ; he must take 
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delight in meeting it, must search for it, ijiust summon it. To 
comprehend and demonstrate that a thing is not beautiful, is ou 
ordinary pleasure, an ungrateful ta^k ; hut to discern a beautiful 
thiug, to be penetiated with its beauty, to make it evident, and 
mate others participate m our sentiment, is in evguisite joy, a 
generous ianL AJmiiation is, foi him who feels it, at onte a 
happiness and an honor It is a happiness t« feel deeply what 
is beautiful , it is an honor to know how to recogmzp iL Admi- 
ration is the sign of an elevated reason served by a noble heart. 
It is above a small criticism, that is skeptical and powerless ; but 
it is the soul of a large criticism, a criticism that is productive : 
it is, thus to speak, the diviue part of taste. 

After having spoken of taste- which appreciates beauty, shall 
wo say nothing of gacins wHeh mates it live again t Genius is 
nothing else than taste in action, that is to say, the tliree powers 
of taste carried to their culmination, and armed with a new and 
mysterious power, the powei ot exet-utitn But we are already 
entering upon the domain ot ait Let us w lit, we shall soon 
find art again and the genius tha.t lujsmpanies iL 
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Eeflitatioii of different theories on tho natnie of tlie beautiful : tho beauUfut 
cannot be rednoed to whet is useful. — Nor to oonvanience. — Nor to pro- 
portion.— Essential ehiiraetors of the bflautlfnl. — IHffetent kinda of bean- 
tloa. Ti-O boantiful and the Bnblime. Physical beauty. Intellectual 
beauty. Moral beauty.— Ideal beauty; it is especially moral beauty.— 
God, the first principle of the beautifnl.— Theory of Plato. 

We haye made known tlie beautiful in ourselves, in the facul- 
ties that perceive it and appreciate it, in reason, sentiment, 
imagination, taste ; we come, according to tJio order determined 
by the method, to other questions : What is the beautiful in ob- 
jectaS What is the beautiful taken in itself? What are its 
characters and different species? What, in fine, is its first and 
last principle ? All these questions must be treated, and, if pos- 
sible, solved. Philosophy has its point of departure in psychol- 
ogy ; but, in order to attain also ils legitimate termination, it 
must set out from man, and reach tHngs themselves. 

The history of philosophy offers many theories on the nature 
rf the beautiful ; we do not wish to enumerate nor discuss them 
all; we will designate the most important' 

There is one very gi-oss, which defines the beautiful as tbat 



' If one wonld make Mmeelf aeqniunlod with a simple and piq^nant raflita- 
tion, written t*o thonaand years ago, of false theories of beauty, ho may 
read the IS^pia^ of Flato, vol. iv. of our tranelation. The J'ttsdrua, vol. vi,, 
contains the veiled exposition of Plato's own theory ; but it is in the Baofivtl 
(Il4d.), and partioulariy in the discourse of Diodmus, that we must loolt for 
the thought of Plato carried to its higliest degree of development, aad clothed 
with all the beauty of human languiijte. 
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which pleases the senses, that which procures an agreeable im- 
pression. We will not stop at this opinion. We have sufficiently 
refuted it in showing tiiat it ia impossible to reduce the beautiful 
to fie agreeable. 

■ A sensualism a little more wise puts the useful in the place o( 
the agreeable, that ia to say, changes the form of the same prin- 
ciple. Neither is the beautiful the object which procures for ua 
in the piesent moment an agreeable but fugitive sensation, it ia 
the object which can often procure for us this same sensation or 
others similar. N"o great efiort of observation oi leasoning ie 
neoeasajy to convince «a that utility has nothing to do with 
beauty. What is useful i? not always beautiful What ia 
beaatiful ia not always itspful, inJ wh'it is at once useful and 
beautiful is beautiful for some other reason th in its utility. Ob- 
serve a lever or a pulley ; surely nothing is more useful. Never- 
theless, you are not tempted to say that this is beautiful. Have 
you discovered an autique vase admirably worked ? You exclMm 
that this vase is beautiful, mthout thinking to seek of what use 
it may be to you. Finally, aymmetiy and order are beautiful 
things, and at the aame time, are useful things, because they 
economize space, because objects symmetrically disposed are easier 
to find when one wants them ; but that ia not what makes for its 
the beauty of symmetry, for we immediately seize th-is tiad.oi 
beauty, and it is often late enough before we recognize the utility 
tliat ia found in if. It even sometimes happens, that after having 
admired the beauty of an object, we are not able to divine its 
use, although it may have one. The usefid ia, fien, entirely 
different from the beautiful, far from being its foiindafiori. 

A celebrated and veiy ancient' theory makes the beautiful 
consist in the perfect suitableness of means to their end. Hei'e 
the beautiful is no longer the useful, it is tiie suitable ; these two 
ideaa must be distinguished. A machine produces excellent 
efleets, economy of time, work, etc. ; it is therefore useful. If, 

' See tho Rippias. 
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r, examining its construction, I find tJiat each piete ia in 
its place, and that all are skilfully disposed for the result which 
tiey should produce ; even without regarding the utility of thia 
result, as the means are well adapted to their eid, I judge that 
there is suitahleness in it. We are already approaching the idea 
of the beautiful ; for we are no longer considering what is useful, 
but what is proper. Now, we have not yet attained the true 
character of beauty; there we, in fact, objects very well adapted 
to their end, which we do not call beautiful, A bench without 
ornament and without elegance, provided it be sohd, provided all 
the parts are firmly connected, provided one may sit down oa it 
with safety, provided it may be for this purpose suitable, agree- 
able even, may give au example of the most perfect adaptation 
of means to an end ; it mil not, therefore, be said that this bench 
ia beautiful. There is here always this difference between suita- 
bleness and ufiht) , that an object to be beautiful has no need of 
being usefu), but that it is not beauuful if it does not possess 
suitableness if there is in it i disagreement between the end and 
the means 

Some have thought to find the beiutitul in pioportion, and 
this is, in ti\,t, one of the conditions of beauty, but it is not the 
only one It is *ery certain, that an object ill pioportioaed can- 
not be beautiful Theie is in all beautiful ohjectb, however far 
they ma,y be fiom geometiic foiin, a soit ot living geometry. 
But, I ash, IS it propoition that is dominant in this slender tree, 
with flexible ind graceful brtnches, with iieh and sb'idy foliage? 
What makes the teiimle beauty of a storm, what makes that of 
a great picture, of an isolated verse, or a sublime ode ? It is not, 
I know,' wanting in law and rule, neither is it law and rule : 
often, even what at fitst strikes us is an appai'ent irregularity. It 
is absurd to pretend that what makes us adm.ire all these things 
and many more, is the same quality that mates us admire a 
geometric figure, that is to say, the exact correspondence of parte. 

What we say of proportion may be said of order, which, ia 
something less mathematical than proportion, but scarcely 
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explains octter what is free, varied, and negligem in certain 
beauties. 

All tlieso theories which refer teauty to order, hannony, and 
proportion, aie at foundatjon only one and tlie same theory which 
in tlio beautiful sees unity before all. And surely unity is beau- 
tiful ; it IS an important paji; of beauty, but it is not the whole 
of beauty. 

The most probable fhewy of the beautiful is that which com- 
poses it of two contrary and equally necessary elements, unity 
and variety. Behold a beautiful flower. Without doubt, unity, 
order, proportion, symmetry even, are in it ; for, without these 
qualities, reason would be absent from it, and all things are 
made with a marpeJIoua reason. But, at the same time, what a 
diversity 1 How many shades in the color, what richness in the 
least details ! Even in mathematics, what ia beautiful is not an 
abstract principle, it is a principle cariying witi itself a Song chain 
of consequences. There is no beauty without life, and life is 
movement, is divereity. 

Unity and variety are applied to all ordeTs of beauty. Let ua 
rapidly ran over these different orders. 

In the first place, there are beautiful objects, to apeak properly, 
and sublime objects. A beautiful object, we have seen, is some- 
thing completed, circumscribed, limited, which all our faculties 
easily embraee, because the different parts are on a somewhat 
narrow scale. A sublime object is that which, by forms not in 
themselves disproportionate, but less definite and more difficult 
to seize, awakens in ua the aenfiment of the infinite. 

There are two very distinct species of beauty. But reality is 
inexhaustible, and in all the degrees of reahty there is beauty. 

Among sensible objects, colors, sounds, figures, movements, are 
capable of producing the idea and the sentiment of the beautiful. 
All these beauties are arranged under that species of beauty 
which, right or wrong, is called physical beauty. 

If from the world of sense we elevate ourselves to that of mind, 
truth, and science, we shall find there beauties more severe, but 
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not less real. The uiiivei'sal laws that govern bodies, those that 
govern intelligence, tii g t p n pi fi fc contain and produce 
long deductions, th g th t ten tlie artist, poet, or 

philMopher, — all th h tfil as 11 as nature hereelf: 

ihis is what is called ut llectual b auty 

Finally, if we con 1 th m al w Id nd its laws, the idea 
of liberty, virtue, and dcyotedne^a, here the austere jiistice of an 
Aristides, there the heroism of a Leonidas, the prodigies of charity 
or patriotism, we shall certainly find a third order of beauty that 
still surpasses the other two, to wit, moral beauty. 

Neither let us forget to apply to all these beauties the distinc- 
tion between the beautiful and the sublime. There are, then, the 
beautiful and the sublime at once in nature, in ideas, in senti- 
ments, in actions. What an almost infinite variety in beauty ! 

After having enumerated all these differences, could we nol 
reduce them ? They are incontestable ; but, in this diversity is 
thei'C not unity ! Is there not a single beauty of which all par- 
ticular beauties are only reflections, shades, degi'ees, or degi'ada 

Plotinus, in his treatise On the Beautiful,' proposed to him- 
self this question. He asts — What is the beautiful in itself? I 
see clearly that such or such a foim is beautiful, that such or 
such an action is also beautiful ; but why and how are these two 
objecls, so dissimilar, beautiful ? What is the common quality 
which, being found in these two objects, ranges them uuder the 
general idea of the beautiful ? 

It is necessaiy to answer this question, or the theory of beauty 
is a maze without issue ; one applies the same name to the most 
diverse things, without understanding the real unity that author- 
izes this unity of name. 

Either the divei-sitiea which we have designated in beauty are 
such that it is impossible to discover their relation, or these diver- 
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Bities aie especially apparent, and have their hai'mony, their con- 
cealed unity. 

Is it pretended that this unity is a chimera i Then physical 
beauty, mora! beaxity, and intellectual heauty, are strangers to 
each other. "What, then, will the artist do ? He is surrounded 
by different beauties, and he must mate a woi-i ; for such is the 
recognized law of art. But if tliis unity that is imposed upon 
him is a factitious unity, if there are in nature only essentially dia- 
simiJar beauties, art deceives and lies to us. Let it he explained, 
then, how falsehood is the law of art. That cannot be ; the unity 
that art expresses, it must have somewhere caught a glimpse of, 
in order to transport it into its works. 

We neither retract tlie distinction between the beautiful and 
the sublime, nor the oth^ distinctions just nowindicated ; hut it 
is necessary to re-unite after having distinguished them. These 
distiiietiona and these re-unions are not contradictory : the great 
law of beauty, like that of truth, is unity as well as variety. All 
is one, and all is diverse. We have divided heauty into three 
great classes — physical heauty, intellectual beauty, and moral 
beauty. "We must now seek the unity of these three sorts of 
beauty. Now, we think tliat^ they resolve themselves into one 
and the same beauty, moral beauty, meaning by that, with moral 
beauty properly so called, all spiritual beauty. 

Let us put this opinion to the proof of facts. 

Place yourself before that statue of ApoUo which is called 
Apollo Belvidere, and obsei've attentively what sfjikes you in 
that master-piece. Winkelmann, who was not a metaphysician, 
but a learned antiquarian, a man of taste wifltout system, made 
ft celebrated analysis of the Apollo.' It is curious to study it. 



' Winkelmann haH twiea dsEcribad the Apolio, Siatory of AH among tli4 
jbtckiiU, PajB, 1302, B vols., in 4ti>. Vol. i., book iv., ohsp. iii., Art among 
aS^eraefe.-—" The Apollo of the Vatican offers ns that God in b taovement 
of indignation i^mnat the Berpent Python, which he has jnst killBd witli ar- 
row-ahotB, and in a Eentiment of contempt for a victory so litUo worthy of a 
divinity. The wise artist, who proposed to rBpresent the most boantifnl of 
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Wtat Winkelinann yxtola before all, ia the character of divinity 
stamped -upon the immortal youth that invests that beautiful 
body, iipon the height, a little above that of man, upon the ma- 

tli9 goda, placed tte anger in the nose, which, according to the nnoicnta, 
wnaita sent; and the disdMnoiithe iipa. Ho expieeaed the anger by tlie 
inflation of the nostrils, and the disdain by the elevBtion of the under lip, 
whioli oaiiaes the same movement inthBchin."— JWd.,Tol. ii., booh iv., «hap. 
wi,, Art under the Mnferars ;^" Of all the antique Bialues that have osoapfiil 
the fury of barbarians and the deBtriiotive hand of time, the statue of Apollo 
is, without contradiction, the moat snblime. One wonld say that the artist 
composed a figure purelf ideal, imd employed matter only because it was 
neoessary for him to execute and represent his idea. As much as Homer's 
doBoription of Apollo surpasses tlie descriptions which other poets have un-r 
dortaken after him, so maeli this statue excels all the %nras of this god. 
Its height ia above that of man, and its attitude proelaims the diTine gran- 
deur with whioh it ia filled. A perennial Bpring-time, like that which reigns 
in the happy fields of Elysium, clothes with lovable yonth the beautiful 
body, and ehinea with sweetness over the noble stmoture of the limbs. Ii\ 
order to feel the merit of this ckef-d^imisre of art, we most he penetrated with 
inteileotual beauty, and hecome, if possible, the creatnres of a celestial na- 
ture ; for there is nothing mortal in it, nothing subject to the waota of hu- 
mnnily. That body, whose forms are not interrupted by a vein, which is 
not agitated by a nerve, seems animated with a celestial spirit, whloh circu- 
lates iilie B, sweet vapor in all the parts of that admirable figure. The god 
has just been pursuing Python, against whioh he has bent, for the first IJme, 
his formidable how ; in his rapid course, he has overtaken him, and given 
him a mortal wound. Penetrated with the conviction of his power, and lost 
in aoonoentratedjoy, hia august look penetralas fiic into the infinite, and is 
extended far beyond Ins victory. Disdiun sits upon his lips ; the indigna- 
tion that he breathes distends Ma nostrils, and ascends to his eyebrows ; 
but an ncchangeable serenity is painted on his brow, and hia eja is full of 
sweetness, as though the Muses were carBRsing him. Among all the figures 
that remain to us of Jupiter, there ia none in which the father of the gods 
approaches the grandeur with whioh he manifested himself to tlie intelli- 
gence of Homer; but in the triuts of the Apollo Belvidere, we find tlie indi- 
vidual beauties of all the other divinities united, as in that of Pandora. The 
forehead is the forehead of Jnpiter, inclosing the goddoss of wisdom; tlie 
Byebrowa, by their movement, announce his supreme will; the large eyes 
are those of the queen of the gods, orbed with dignity, and the mouth ia an 
image of that of Bacchus, where breathed voluptuousness. like the tender 
branches of the vine, his beautiful locks fiow around his head, as if they 
were lightly agitated by the zephyr's breath. Tliey seem perfumed with 
the essence of the gods, and are charmingly arranged over his head by the 
hand of the Graces. At the sight of this marvel of art, I forget everything 
else, and mymind takes a supernatural disposition, fitted to judge of it with 
dignity ; from admiration I pass to ecstasy ; I ifeel my breast dilating and 
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jestic altitude, upon, tlie imperious movement, upon the ensetnhle._ 
and all the details of tlie person. The forehead is indeed that of 
a god, — an unalterable placidity dwells upoH it Lower down, 
humanity reappears somewhat ; and th t 7 n essary, in 

ordei" to interest humanity in the wort fat In that satisfied 
loot, in the distension of the nostril n f! 1 at on of the 
under lip, are at once felt anger mingl d w tl 1 dan, pride of 
victory, and the little iatigue which t hifc t Weigh well 
each word of Wintelmann : you will flnd there a moral impres- 
sion. The tone of the learned antiquary is elevated, little by lit- 
tle, to enthusiasm, and his analysis becomes a hymn to spiritual 
beauty. 

Instead of a statue, observe a real and living man. Regard 
that man who, solicited by the strongest motives to sacrifice duty 
to fortune, triumphs over interest, after an heroic struggle, and 
sacrifices foiiune to virtue. Regard him at the moment when he 
is about to tate this magnanimous resolution ; his face will appear 
to you beautiful, because it expresses the beauty of his soul. Per- 
haps, imder all ofher oircumstauces, the face of tbe man : 
even tiivial ; here, illuminated hy the soul which it u 
is ennobled, and tates an imposing character of beauty. So, the 
natural face of Socrates' contrasts strongly with the type of Gre- 
cian beauty ; but look at him on his death-bed, at tbe moment 
of diluting the hemloct, conversing with his disciples on the im- 
mortality of the soul, and his face will appear to you sublime,' 

At the highest point of moral grandeur, Socrat^ expires : — 

rieing, like those ivho are filleil with ihaapii'itof prophoay ; Iiun transported 
to Dsloa, and the sacred groves of 8 jrin, — places whici Apollo honored wilh 
hie presencB :^tli8 stutne Boema to be snimated as it -were with the bennty 
that sprang of old from the hands of Pygmidlon. How cnn I describe thee, 
inimitBble master-piEoo ! For this it would ba neoeasaiy that srt itself 
ahonld deign to inspire my pec. The traits tbat I have just stetehed, I ley 
before tlieo, ns those who enma to crown the gods, put their erowns at their 
feet, not being able to roach their heads." 

' Sea the lost ptirt of the Sanqust, tlio discom-so of Alcihiades, p. 826 of 
vol. vi. of our translation. 

' We hero have in roitid, and we avow it, the Sooriites of David, whioh 
10 
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you have before your eyes no longer any thing but his dead boiJyi 
the dead face pvesei-vea its beauty, as long as it preserves traces 
of the mind that animated it ; but littJe by little the expression 
is extinguished ot disappears ; the fece tJieii becomes vulgar and 
ugly. The expression of death is hideous or sublime, — hideous 
at the aspect of the decomposition of the matter that do longer 
retains the spiiit, — sublime when, it awakens in ns the idea of 
eternity. 

Coiisider the figure of man in repose : it is more beautiful than 
liiat of aa animal, the figure of an animal is more beautiful than 
the form of any inanimate object. It is because the human figure, 
even in the absence of virtue and genius, always reflects an intel- 
ligent and moral nature, it is because the figure of an animal 
reflects sentiment at least, and something of soul, if not the soui 
entire. If ft'om man and the animal we descend to purely physi- 
cal ^nature, we shall still find beauty there, as long as we find 
there some shade of intelligence, I know not what, that awakens 
in ns some thought, some sentiment. Do we arrive at some 
piece of matter that expresses Eothing, that signifies nothing, 
neither is the idea of beauty applied to it. But every thing that 
exists is animated. Matter is shaped and penetrated by forces 
that are not material, and it obeys laws that attest an intelligence 
everywhere present. The most subtile chemical analysis does not 
reach a dead and inert nature, but a nature that is organized in 
its own way, that is neitter deprived of forces nor Saws. lu the 
depths of the earth, as in the heights of the heavens, in a grain 
of sand as in a gigantic mountain, an immortal spirit sLines 
through tlie thickest coverings. Let ua contemplate nature with 
the eye of the soul as well as with the eye of the body : — every- 
ivliere a mora! expression will strike us, and the forms of things 



tar being admitted, above its leputaitlon. 

)t ia ndinira Plato listening to Ms raiiBter, 
HB it were from tlie bottom of liis soni, witliont looking ut him, with his back 
urned upon the ecena thitt is passing, und lost in the contemplation of Iba 
iitelligible world. 
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will impress us as symbols of thouglit. We have said that with 
man, and with the aiiiraa! everi, the figure is heautiful on. aoGOiint 
t)f the expression. Bat, when you are on the summit of the Alps, 
01- before the immense Ocean, when you behold the rising or setting 
of the sun, at the beginning or the close of the day, do not these 
imposing pictures produce on you a moral effect ? Do all tliese 
grand spectacles appear only for the sake of appearing ? Do we 
not r^ard them as manifestations of an admirable power, intelli- 
gence, and wisdom ? And, thus to speak, is not the face of nature 
expressive like that of man ! 

Form cannot be simply a form, it must be the form of some- 
thing. Physical beauty is, then, tJie sign of an internal beauty, 
which is spiritual and moral beauty; and this is the foundation, 
the principle, the unity of the beautiful.' 

All the beauties that vie have just enumerated and reduced 
compose what is called tlie really beautiful. But, above real 
beauty, is a beauty of another order — ideal beauty. The idea! 
resides neither in an individual, nor in a collection of individuals. 
H'ature or experience furnishes us the occasion of conceiving it, 
hut it is essentially distinct. Let it once be conceived, and all 
natural figures, though never so beautiful, are only ims^es of a 
superior beauty which they do not realize. Give me a besutifid 
action, and I will imagine one still move heautiful. The Apollo 
itself is open to criticism in more than one respect. The ideal 
continually recedes as we approach it. Its last termination is in 
the infinite, that is to say, in God ; or, to speak more correctly, 
the true and absolute ideal is nothing else than God himself. 

' We ore fbrtnnate in finding thia theory, which ia eo datir to ub, oonflrmod 
by Ihs auttorilj of one of the aeverost and moat eiromnspeot muida;-^it 
may ba seen io Esid, Ist Series, vol, iv., leoWvo 33. Tho Seofajh phjloaopter 
torminatia hia Msai/ on JJisfs -with these worde, wbioh happily remind ns of 
the thonght and nrnnnar of Pinto himsolf :— " Whefher ths rBosons that I 
have given to prove tliat aensible beauty ia only the imoge of morsl benuty 
nppoar auffioiont oc not, I hops that my doetrina, in attflmpting to nnito tha 
torrosttiel Venns mors olosoly to tho oeleatini Venua, witl not eeero to hnve 
fi» ita ohjoet to obaao tho firat, and render her less wortl^y of the liomnga 
that maaldnd bus altmys paid her." 
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(j d b g ill p pie of all things, must for this r 
tb t f 2 ft l>ea t aod, consequently, of all natural b 
til t p SB- t m less imperfectly ; he is the principle of 

b ty b t! th. of the physical world and as father of the 

tellect 1 d 1 orid. 

It t s&ytbea slave of tlie senses and of appear- 
ances in order to stop at movements, at forms, at sounds, at col- 
ors, whose haniionious combinations produco the beauty of this 
visible world, and not to coaceive behind this scene so magnifi- 
cent and well regnlated, the orderer, the geometer, the supreme 
aitist S 

Physical beauty serves aa an envelope to intellectual and mora! 
beauty. 

What can be tie principle of intellectual beauty, that splendor 
of the true, except the principle of all truth ? 

Moral beauty comprises, as we shall subsequently see,' two dis- 
tinct elements, equally hut diversely beautiful, justice and charity, 
respect and love of men. He who expresses in his conduct Jus- 
tice and charity, accomplislies the most beautiful ot all work'', 
the good man is, in hla way, the greatest of all aiti'its But 
what shall we say of him who is the very substanie of justice 
and the eshaustless source of love? If our moral natuie is beau 
tiful, what must be the beauty of its author' His justice and 
goodness are everywhere, both in ua and out of us His justice 
is the mora, order that no liuman law mal es, that all human 
laws are forced to express, that is preserved and perpetuated lu 
the world by its own force. Let us descend mto ourselves, and 
consciousness will attest the divine justice iu the peace and con 
tentment that accompany virtue, iu the troubles and tortures thai 
are the invariable punishments of vice and crime. How many 
times, and witli what eloquence, have men celebrated the indefat 
igable solicitude of Providence, its benefits everywhere loanifeat 
in the smallest as well as in the gi'eatest phenomena of nature 

' Part iii., lecture 15. 
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Tvlilch we forget so easily because they have become so familiar 
to lis, but wbieb, on reflection, call foitJi our miugled admiralion 
■and gratitude, and proclaim a good God, fall of love for liia 
creatures ! 

Thus, God is the principle of the three oilers of beauty that 
we have distingoashed, physical beauty, intellectual beauty, moral 
beauty. 

In him also are reunited the two great forms of -the beautiful 
distributed in each of these three orders, to wit, the beautiful and 
the sublime, God is, par excellence, the beautiful — for what ob- 
ject satisfies more all out- faculties, our reason, our imagination, 
our heart! He offers to reason the highest idea, beyond which 
it has nothing more to seek ; to imagination the most ravishing 
contemplation ; to the heart a sovereign object of love. He is, 
then, perfectly beautiful ; but is he not sublime also in other 
ways 3 If he extends the horizon of thought, it is to confound 
it in the abyss of his greatness. If the soul blooms at the spec- 
tacle of his goodne^ has it not also reason to be affrighted at 
the idea of his justice, which is not less present to it ? God is at 
once mild and terrible. At the same time that he is the life, the 
light, the movement, the ineffable grace of visible and finite na- 
ture, he is also called the Eternal, the Invisible, the Infinite, the 
Absolute Unity, and tlie Being of beings. Do not these awfnl 
attributes, as certain as the first, produce in the highest degree in 
the ima^nation and the soul that melancholy emotion escited hy 
the sublime? Yes, God is for us the type and source of the two 
great forms of beauty, because he is to ns at once an impenetrable 
enigma and still the clearest word that we are able to find for all 
enigmas. Limited beings as we are, we comprehend nothing in 
K>mparison with that which is without limits, and we are able to 
explain nothing without that same thing which is without limits. 
By the being that we possess, we have some idea of the infinite 
being of God ; by the nothingness that is in us, we lose oui'selvos 
in the being of God ; and thus always forced to recur to him in 
order to e.xplain any thing, and always thrown back within our- 
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selves under tlie weight of his infinitude, we expeiienee by tura^ 
or rather at the same time, for ttis God who raises and casts iis 
dowD, a sentiment of irresistible attraction and astonishment, not 
to say insurmountable terroi', which he alone can cause ancf 
allay, because he alone is the unity of the sublime and tlie beau- 
tiful. 

Thus absolute being, which ia both absolute unity and infinile 
variety, — God, is necessarily the last reason, the ultimate foun- 
dation, the completed ideal of all beauty. This is the marvellous 
beauty that piotimus had glit gl inp f 1 ti i t 
to Socrates in the Banquet 

" Eternal beauty, unbeg tt 1 mp ii bl pt f 

decay as well as increase, wlhia tbettl 1 i t 

and ugly in such another, bea tfllyt htm h 

a place in such i rehtio b tif 1 f m gly f th rs 
beauty th t his n n bl f in h d th g 

plwhhnthhht hptl 

ncewhh dn yb 1ft tfratlfns 

aiimal th a fh o th h y t ih h h 

ab 1 tely d ntic.1 and bl by ts If h h 11 tl 

b aufies pa t pat n u h y th 1 th t th b th 

th destru t n n tf d m wh th 

1 1st Iianges t I It t his I f t b ty 

it is necessary to commence with the beauties of tliis lower world, 
and, the eyes being fixed upon the supreme beauty, to elevate our- 
selves unceasingly towards it, by passing, thus to speak, through 
all the degrees of the scale, from a single beautiful body to two', 
from two to all othere, from beautiful bodies to beautiful senti- 
ments, from beautiful sentiments to beautiful thoughts, until from 
thought to thought we arrive at the highest thought, which has 
no other object than the beautiful itseli; until we end by inowine 
it as it is in itself. 

"0 my dear Socrates," continued the stranger of Mantinea, 
"that which can give value to this life is the spectacle of the 
eternal beauty. . . . "What would be the destiny of a mortal tc 
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ivliom it sliould be granted, to contemplate the beautiful witliout 
alloy, ill ila purity and simplicity, no longer clothed with the flesh 
and hues of hunianity, and with all those vain clianns that are 
condemned to perish, to ■whom it should be given to see face tc 
face, under its sole form, the divine beauty !' ' 

' Vol vi. of our triinslatioii, p. SlC-019 
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Geuius : — its titttibnte is oreaUve power. — Eefatatjon of tlia opinion that art 
19 the imitation of niitare, — M. Emerie David, and M. Quntremere da 
Qninoj.— Eefntation of tte tliaory of illusion. That tli-amstio net has not 
solely for ita end to eseita the pEKslona of terror and pitj. — Not even di- 
rectly the moral and religious sentiment The proper and direat objeot of 

art ia t« produae tlie idea aod the sentiment of the beautiful ; this idea 
and this sentiment purify SHd elevate the soul hy the afficity between the 
beanliful and the good, and by the relnlioii of ideal beauty to its prindple, 
which is God.— True mission of art. 

Man is not made only to know and love tLe beautiful in the 
works of nature, he is endowed with the power of reproducing it. 
At the sight of a natural beauty, whatever it may be, physical or 
moral, his fii^t need is to feel and admire. He is penetrated, 
ravished, as it were overwhelmed with the sentiment of beauty. 
But when the sentiment is energelio, he is not a long time sterile. 
We wish to see again, we wish to feel again what caused us so 
vivid a pleasure, and for that end we attempt to revive the beauty 
that charmed us, not as it was, but as our imagination represents 
it to us. Hence a wort original and peculiar to man, a work of 
art. Art is the free reproduction of beauty, and the power in us 
capable of reproducing it is called genius. 

What faculties are used in this free reproduction of the beauti- 
ful ! The same that serve to recognize and feel it. Taste carried 
to the highest degree, if you always join to it an additional ele- 
ment, is genius. What is this element? 

Three faculties enter into that complex faculty that is rallaij 
taste- — imagination, sentiment, reason. 
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8 certainly necessary for genius, but 
tliey ai'e not sufficient for it Wliat essentially distinguiahea 
genius from taste is tbe attribute of creative power. Taste feels, 
judges, discusses, analyzes, but does not invent. Genius is, before 
all, inventive and creative. The man of genius is not tbe master 
of tbe power ttat is in him ; it is by the ardent, irresistible need 
of expressing what he feels, that he is a man of genius. He suf- 
fers by withholding the sentiments, ot images, or thoughts, that 
agitate his breast It has been said that there is no superior man 
without some grain of folly ; but tJiis folly, Tike that of the cross, 
is the divine part of reason. This mysterious power Socrates 
called his demon. Voltaire called it the devil in the body ; he 
demanded it even in a comedian in order to be a comedian of 
genius. Give to it what name you please, it is certain that there 
is a I-know-not-what that inspires genius, that also torments it 
until it has delivered itself of what consumes it; until, by es- 
preasing them, it has solaced its pains and its joys, its emotions, 
its ideas ; until its reveries have become living worlss. Thus ivio 
things characterize genius ; at firat, the vivacity of the need it has 
of producing, then the power of producing ; for tlie need without 
the power is only a malady that resembles genius, but is not it. 
Genius is above all, is essentially, the power of doing, of inventing, 
of creating. Taste is contented wifii observing, with admiring. 
False genius, ardent and impotent imagination, consumes itself in 
sterile dreams and produces nothing, at least nothing great. Ge- 
nius alone has the power to convert conceptions into creations. 

If genius creates it does not imitate. 

But genius, it is said, is then superior to nature, since it does 
not imitate it. Nature is tbo work of God ; man is then the rival 
of God. 

The answer is very simple. No, genius is not the rival of Cod ; 
but it is tbe interpreter of him. Nature expresses him in its way, 
human genius expresses bim in its own way. 

Let us stop a moment at that question so much discussed, — 
irfiether art is any thing else than the imitation of nature. 
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Doubtless, in one sense, art is an imitation ; for absolute crea- 
tion belongs only to God. Where can genius find tlie elementa 
upon vjHcb it woilw, except in nature, of wWcb it forms a part S 
But does it limit itself to the reproduction of them as nature fur- 
nishes them to it, without adding an j thing to them which belongs 
to itself? Is it only a copier of reahtyl Its sole meiit, then, is 
that of the fidelity of the copy. And what labor is more sterile 
than that of copying woit'! essentially inimitable on account of 
the fife with which they are endowed, ia order to obtain an indif- 
ferent image of tJiem ! If art is a servile pupil, it is condemned 
never to bo any thing but an impotent piipil. 

The true artist feels and profonudly admires nature ; but every 
thing in nature is not equally admirable. As we have just said, 
it has something by which it infinitely surpasses art — its life. 
Besides that, art can, in its turn, surpass nature, on the condition 
of not wishing to imitate it too closely. Every natural object, 
however beautiful, is defective on some side. Every thing that is 
real is imperfect. Hei'e, the hon'ible and the hideous are united 
to the sublime ; tliere, elegauce and grace are separated from 
grandeur and force. The traits of beauty are scattered and di- 
verse. To reunite them arbitrarily, to borrow from such a face a 
mouth, eyes from such anotlicr, without any rule that governs 
this choice and directs these borrowings, is to compose monsters ; 
to admit a rule, is already to admit an ideal different from all in- 
dividuals. It is this ideal that the true arUst forms to himself ia 
studying nature. Without nature, he never would have conceived 
this ideal; but with this idedl, be judges nature hei-self, rectifies 
her, and dares undertake to measure himself with her. 

The ideal is the artist's object of passionate contemplation. 
Assiduously and silently meditated, unceasingly purified by re- 
flection and vivified by sentiment, it warms genius and inspires it 
with the irresistible need of seeing it realized and living. Fof 
this end, genius takes in nature all the materials that can serve 
it, and applying to them its powerful hand, aa Michael Angelo 
impressed his chisel upon the dodlo marble, makes of them work» 
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tLat have no model in nature, tliat imit'ite notliinf, else tlian the 
ideal dreamed of or conceived, that are m some sort a second 
creation inferior to the first in indivduahty and Jllo, hut much 
superior to it, we do not fear to say, on icoount ot tJie intellectual 
and moral beauty with, ivhicli it is impressed 

Mora! beauty is the foundation of all ti ne beauty This foun- 
dation is somewhat covered and veiled m niture Art disengages 
it, and gives to it forms more transpirent On this account, art, 
when it knows well its power and its resources, institutes with 
nature a contest in which it may have the advantage. 

Let us establish well the end of art: it is precisely where its 
power lies. The end of art is the expre^on of moral beauty, hy 
the aid of physical beauty. The latter is only a symbol of the 
former. In nature, this symbol is often ohscnre ; art in bringing 
it to light attains effects that nature does not aiways produce 
Nature may please moi'e, for, once more, it possesses in an in- 
eomparahle degree what makes the great charm of imagination 
and sight — life; art touches more, because in expressing, above 
all, moral beauty, it addresses itself more directly to the sourca 
of profound emotions. Ai't can be more, pathetic than nature, 
and the pathetic is the sign and measure of great beauty. 

Two extremes are equally dangerous— a lifeless ideal, or tlie 
absence of the ideal. Either we copy the model, and are want- 
ing in true heauty or we work de tile, and fail info an ideality 
without character Genius is a ready and sure perception of the 
right proportion in which the ideal and the natural, fonn and 
thought, ought to he united This union is tlie perfection of 
art : chefs d <xuiire are produced by observing it. 

It is impoitffit m my opinion to follow thie rule in teaching 
art. It is asked whether pupils should begin with the study of 
the ideal or the leal I do not hesitate to answer, — by both. 
Nature herself never offers the genei'al without the individual, 
nor the individual without the general. Every figure is composed 
of individual traits which distinguish it from all othera, and mate 
its own looks, and, at tie same time, it lias general ti'aifs which 
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constitute what is called the human figure. These general trails 
are the constitutive lineaments, and this flgiife is the typo, that 
are given to the pupil that ia beginning in the art of design to 
trace. It would also he good, I believe, in order to preserve him 
from the dry and abstract, to exercise him early in copying some 
natural object, especially a living figure. This would be putting 
pupils to the true school of nature They would thus t 
accustomed neve fi h 
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is impossible to demonstrate more decidedly, by the entire history 
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liques of antiq^uity;, that the process of art among the Greeks waa 
not the imitation of natiire, either by a particular mode!, or by 
several, the most beautiful model being always very imperfect, 
and several models not being able to compose a single beauty. 
The true process of the Greek art was the representation of an 
ideal beauty which nature scarcely possessed more in Greece than 
among us, which it could not then offer to the artist. We regret 
liatthe honorable laureate, since become a member of the Insti- 
tute, pretended that this expression of ideal beauty, if it had been 
known by the Greeks, would have meant visible beauty, because 
ideal comes from sTSos, which signifies only, according to M. 
Emeric David, a form seen by the eye, Plato would have been 
much surpiised at this e.'sdusive interpretatioQ of the word'EiSof. 
M. Quatremore de Quincy confounds his unequal advei'sary by 
two admirable texts, one from the Timmus, where Plato marks 
with precision in what tlie true artist is superior to the ordinary 
artist, the other at the commencement of the Orat&r, where 
Cicero explains the manner in which gi'eat artists work, in refer- 
ring to the manner of Phidias, that is to say, the most perfect 
master of the most perfect epoch of art. 

"The artist,' who, with eye fixed tipon the immutable being, 
and using such a model, reproduces its idea and its excellence, 
cannot fail to produce a whole whose beauty is complete, whilst 
lie who flsea his eye upon what is transitory, with this perishable 
modei will make nothing beautiful." 

" Phidias," that great artist, when lie made the form of Jupiter 
or Minerva, did not contemplate a model a resemblance of which 
he would express ; but in the depth of his soul resided a perfect 
type of beauty, upon which he fixed his look, which guided his 
hand and his art." 



' Trfluaktion of Pluto, vol. xii., Fim.xiis, p. 116. 

' Orator! "Nequs eaim iUe artifai (Phidias) cviin fiiecrot Javis formam 
ant MJiiervie, eantBiuplabatiir ollqueic a qno Blmilitudinem dnBatet; sed 
ipBlUE in. mente iusldebat species pnlclirltudinls cximia gnced»ni, qaain intn- 
eiia, in enqne deflxiia, ad illiiia similitudineni mtom Bt manani dirigebat." 
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Is not this process of Phidias precisdy that which Raphael do- 
scribes in the famous letter to Castiglione, wiiichlie declares tliat he 
foliowed himself for the Galatea J ' " As," he says, " I am destitute 
of beautiful models, I use a certain ideal which I form for myself." 

There is anotiier theory which comes back, by a circuit, to 
imitation ; it is that which makes illusion the end of art. If this 
theory be ti'ue, the ideal beauty of painting is a tromp-Vceil^ and 
its mastei'-piece is the grapes of Zeuxis that the birds oame and 
pecked at. The heiglit of art in a theatrical piece would be to 
persuade you that you are iu the presence of reality. What is 
true in this opinion is, that a work of art is beautiful only on the 
condition of being life-like, and, for example, the law of dramatic 
art is,uot to put on the stage pale phantoms of tiie past, but per- 
sonages borrowed from imagination or history, as you like, bu( 
animated, endowed with passion, speaking and acting like men. 
and not like shades. It is human nature that ia to be represented 
to itself under a magic light that does not disfigure it, but en- 
nobles it. This magic is the very genius of art. It lifts us above 
the miseiies that besiege us, and trauspoi-ts us to regions where 
we still find ourselves, for we never wish to lose sight of our- 
selves, but where we find oureelves transformed to our advantage, 
where all the imperfections of reality have given place to a cer- 
tain perfection, where the language that we speak is more equal 
and elevated, where persons are more beautiful, where the ugly 
is not admitted, and all fbis while duly respecting history, espe- 
eiaOy without ever going beyond flie imperative conditions of 
human nature. Has art forgotten human nature ? it baa passed 
bflyond its end, it has not attained it; it has brought foi'th 
nothing but chimeras without interest for our soul. Has it been 
too human, too real, too nude ? it has fallen short of its epd ; il 
has then attained it no better. 



' HaecoUa dilett. Stilla pitt.,'i.,^. 33. "Essendo carestiaede' bvonigiu- 
did e di bslie doiiae, Jo mi servo di cerla idea che mi viem alia jJKsfe." 

' "A piotnre repi-esentrng a broken glass oi-er severnl siilijeota puiil«i] ofl 
the caiivfls, by wliioU the eye ia dacoiTed." 
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HI ision ia so little tie end of art, that it may be complete and 
have no charm. Tims, in the interest of illusion, theatrioal mea 
have taken great pains in these latter times to secure historical 
accuracy of eoatume. This is all very well ; but it is not the 
most important thing. Had you found, and lent to t]ie actor 
who plays the part of Brutus, the very costume that of old the 
Roman hero wore, it would tonch true conuoisseurs very little 
This is not all ; when the illusion goes too far, the sentiment of 
art disappears ia order. to give place to a sentiment purely natu- 
ral, sometimes insupportable. If T believed that Iphegenia were 
in fact on the point of being immolated by her father at a dis- 
tance of twenty paces from me, I should leave the theati'e trem- 
bling with horror. If the Ariadne that I see and hear, were the 
true Ariadne who is about to be betrayed by her sister, in that 
pathetic scene where the poor woman, who already feels herself 
less loved, asks who then robs her of the heart, once so tender, of 
Theseus, I would do as the young Englishman did, who cried 
out, sobbing and trying to spring upon the stage, "It is Phedte, 
it is Phedre !" as if he would warn and save Ariadne. 

But, it is said, is it not the aim of the poet to excite pity and 
terror? Yes; but at first in a certain measure; then he must 
mix with them some other sentiment that tempeiB tJiem, or 
makes them sei've another end. If the aim of dramatic art were 
only to excite ia the highest degree pity and terror, art would bo 
the powerless rival of nature. All the misfortunes represented 
on the stage are very feeble in comparison with those sad specta- 
cles which we may see every day. The first hospital lull i 
pity and terror than all the theatres in the world. What h 1 ! 
the poet do in the theory that we combat ! He slioul 1 tr n fet 
to the stage the greatest pcasible reality, and move us p w rf llj 
by shocking our senses with the sight of frightful pa n Th 
great resort of the pathetic would then be the repres ntati n ( 
death, especially that of the greatest torture. Quite on the con- 
trary, there is an end of art when sensibility is too much excited. 
To take, again, an example that we have already employed, what 
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constitutes the beauty of a tempest, of a shipwreck? What at- 
tracts us to those great scenes of nature ? It is certainly not pity 
and teri'or, — these poignant and lacerating sentiments would 
much sooner keep us away. An emotion very different from 
these la necessary, which triumphs over us, in order to retain us 
by the shore ; this emotion is the pure sentiment of the beautiful 
and the sublime, excited and kept ahve by the grandeur of the 
spectacle, by the vast extent of tlie sea, the rolling of the foaming 
waves, and the imposing sound of the .thunder. But do we 
think for a single instant that there are in the midst of the sea 
the unfortunate who are suffering, and are, perhaps, about to 
perish 3 From that moment the spectacle becomes to lis insup- 
portable. It is so in art. Whatever sentiment it proposes to 
excite in na, must always be tempeied and governed by that of 
the beautiful. If it only produces pity or terror beyond a cert^n 
limit, especially physical pity or terror, it revolls, and no longer 
charms ; it loses the effect that belongs to it in exchange for a 
foreign and vulgar effect. 

For this same reason, I cannot accept another theory, which, 
confounding the sentiment of the beautiful with the moral and 
rehg^ous sentiment, puts art in the service of religion and moraJs, 
and gives it for its end to make us better and elevate us to God. 
There is here an essential distinction to be made. If all beauty 
covers a moral beauty, if the ideal mounts unceasingly towards 
the infinite, ai-t, wiiich expresses ideal beauty, purifies the soul in 
elevating it towards the infinite, that is to say, towards God, 
Art, then, produces the perfection of the sok!, but it produces it 
indirectly. The philosopher who investigates effects and causes, 
knows what is the ultimate principle of the beautiful and ifs cer- 
tain, although remote, effects. But the artist is before all things 
an artist; what animates him is the sentiment of the beautiful ; 
what he wishes to make pass into the soul of the spectator is the 
same sentiment that fills his own. He confides himself to the 
virtue of beauty; he fortifies it with all the power, all the charm 
of the ideal ; it must then do its own work ; the artist has done 
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hi^ \ihcn h° hi-, jii liied fii some noble 'iouK tlie e\qi site Ben 
(iment of beiiity This f uie lacl dia iiteiestal -.entimpnt is % 
noble ally of the monl and ieligious sentiments it iwakens 
picseiT«B and develops tltem but it is a diatmct ^nd special ban 
tirnent So ait, whiL-b is f unded. on this sentiment ■«biiji is 
inspired by it, which expands it, is in its turn an in3ep«ndent 
flower It IS nituially tssoi-iafe 1 with all that ennobles the soul 
with morils and leligion, but it springs july fioni itself 

Let ns conflno our thought strictly within its proper limits. 
In vindicating the independence, the proper dignity, and the par- 
ticular end of art, we do not intend to separate it from religion, 
from morals, from country. Ai't draws its inspirations from these 
profound sources, as well as from the ever open source of nature. 
But it is not less trae that art, the state, religion, are powers 
which have each their world apart and their own eftecta; they 
mutually help each other ; they should not serve each other. 
As soon as one of them wanders from its end, it errs, and is degra- 
ded. Does art blindly give itself up to the ordei's of religion and 
the state ? In losing its liberty, it loses its diarm and its empire- 
Ancient Greece and modern Italy are continually cited as tri- 
umphant example of what the alliance of art, I'eligion, and the 
state can do. Nothing is more true, if the question is concerning 
their union ; nothing is more false, if the question is concerning 
the servitude of art. Art in Greece was so little the slave of 
religion, that it little by little modified the symbols, and, to a ce^ 
tain extent, the spirit itself, by its free representations. There is 
a long distance between the divinities that Greece received from 
Egypt and those of which it has left immortal exemplars. Are 
those primitive ai'tists and poets, as Homer and Dedalus are 
called, strangers to this change! And in the' roost beiiuliful 
epoch of art, did not jEschylus and Phidias carry a great liberty 
into the religious scenes which they exposed to the gaze of the 
people, in the theake, or in front of the temples ! In Italy as in 
Greece, aa everywhere, ai't is at first in the hands of priesthoods 
and goveramenta ; but, as it increases its importance and is de- 
ll 
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veloped, it more and more conqiiera its liberty. Men speak of 
the faith that animated the artists and virifled their works ; that 
is true of the time of Giotto ajid CiambuS ; bitt after Angehco 
de Fiesole, at the end of the fifteenth century, in Italy, I perc^ve 
especially the faith of art in itself and the worship of beauty. 
Kaphael was about to become acardinal ;' yes, but always paint- 
ing (lalatea, and without quitting Foraarine. Once more, let us 
exaggerate nothing; let us distinguis!:, not separate; let us imite 
art, religion, and country, but let not liieir union injure the lib- 
erty of each. Let us be thoroughly penetrated with the thought, 
that art ia also to itself a kind of religion, Grod manifests himself to 
us by the idea of the true, by the idea of the good, by the idea 
of the beautiful. Each one of them leads to God, because it 
comes from him. True beauty is ideal beauty, and ideal beauty 
is a reflpction of the infinite. So, independently of all official 
aOnnce mth reli^on and morals, art is by itself essentially »eli- 
giou= and moral ; for, far from wanting its own law, its own 
geums it everywhere expresses in its works eternal beauty. 
Bounl on all sides to matter by inflexible laws, woiting upon 
inanimate stone, upon uncertain and fugitive sounds, upon words 
of] mited anl finite signifieation, art communicatea to them, with 
the preiise form that is addressed to such or such a sense, amys- 
tenoua chiricter that is addressed to tlie imagination and the 
soul takei them away from reality, and bears them sweetly or 
Violently into unknown regions. Every work of art, whatever 
may be lis form, small or great, figured, sung, or uttered, — every 
work of an,, truly beautiful or sublime, throws the soul info a 
gentle or severe reverie that elevates it towards the infinite. The 
infinite is the common limit after which the soul aspires upon the 
wiu^ of imagination as well as reason, by the route of the sub- 
lime and the beautiful, as well as by that of the true and the good. 
The emotion that the beautifnl produces turns the soul from this 
world ; it is the beneficent emotion that art produces for humanity. 

' VaEsari, Vie de Eapkad. 
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Espressiou is the general Inw of ert. — Divisioii of artE. — DiEtinctlon bfitween 
liberal acts and CtqcIos. — EloqnEnca itself, philosophy, and history do not 
make n part of the flee (irts. — That the avts gmn iiotJiing ty eneroaoliing 
upon eiioh oilier, aud usurping eaeh other's means and prooessea. — Olossi- 
floidon of tha arts:— its trtia pilntaple is ospresslon. — CompariEon of arts 
with each other. — Poetry the flrat of arts. 

A resumi of tlie liist lecture wotild be a definition of art, of ita 
end and law. Art is the free reproduction of the beautiful, not of a 
single natural beauty, but of ideal beauty, as the human imagina- 
tion conceives it l>y tite aid of data "ivhich nature furnishes it. 
The ideal beauty envelof* tbe infinite ;— the end of art is, then, 
to produce worts that, like those of nature, or even in a still 
higher degi'ee, may have the charm of tJie infinite. But how 
and by what illusion can we draw tbe infinite from the finite ) 
This is the difficulty of art, and ita glory also. "What bears us 
towards the infinite in natural beauty? The ideal side of this 
beautf . The ideal is the mysterious ladder tliat enables the sou! 
to ascend from the finite to the infinite. T!ie artist, tiien, must 
devot« himsdf to the representation of the ideal. Every tbing' 
has its ideal. The first care of tJie artist will be, then, whatever 
he does, to penetrate at first to tl-e concealed ideal of his subject, 
for his subject has an ideal, — in order to render it, in the next 
place, more or less striding to the senses and the soul, according 
to the conditions which the very materials that he employs — the 
stone, the color, the sotmd, the language — impose on him. 

So, to express the ideal of the infinite in one way or another, ia 
the law of art ; and all the arts are such only by their I'olaiion to 
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t of the beautiful and the infinite which they awa- 
ken in the soul, by the aid of that high quality of every work ol 
(ut that is called espre^on. 

Expression is essentially ideal : what expression tries to make 
felt, is not what ike eye can see and the hand touch, evidently it 
is something invisible and impalpable. 

The problem of art is to reach the soul through the body. Art 
offere to the senses forms, colors, sounds, words, so airanged that 
tJiey excite in the soul, concealed behind the senses, the iaexr 
prffisible emotion of beauty. 

Expression is addressed to the soul as form is addi'eased to the 
senses. Form is the obstacle of expression, and, at the same 
time, ig its imperative, necessaiy, only means. By working upon 
form, by bending it to its service, by dint of care, patience, ttnd 
genius, art succeeds in converting an obstacle into a means. 

By their object, all arts are equal ; all are arts only because, 
they express the invisible. It cannot be too often repeated, that 
expression is the supreme law of art. The thing to express is 
always the same, — it is the idea, the spirit, the soul, the invisible, 
the infinite. But, as the question is concerning the expression ol 
this one and the same thing, by addressing ourselves to the senses 
which are diverse, the difference of the senses divides art iato dif- 
ferent arts. 

"We have seen, that, of the five senses which have been given 
to man,' three — taste, smell, and touch — are incapable of pro- 
ducing in us the sentiment of beauty. Joined (o the other two, 
they may contribute to the understanding of this sentiment ; but 
alone and by themselves they cannot produce it. Taste judgea 
of the agreeable, not of the beautiful. No sense is less allied to 
the soul and more in the service of the body ; it flatters, it serves 
the grossest of all masters, the stomach. If smell sometimes 
seems to participate in the sentiment of the beautiful, it is be- 
cause tlie odor is exhaled from an object that is already beautiful; 
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thai is beautiful for some other reason. Thus tho rose is beau- 
tiful for its graceful form, for the varied splendor of its cold's ; 
its odor is agreeable it is not beautiful. Finally, it is not touch 
alone that judges of the regularity of forms, but touch enlight- 
ened by sight 

There r-emain two senses to which all the world concedes the 
privilege of excifm^ in us the idea and the sentiment of the beau- 
tiful. They seem to be more partaonlariy in tlie service of the 
soul. Tha senbations nhich they give have somethmg purer, 
more intellectual They aie less indispensable for the material 
preservation of the iniiuJual. They contribute to the embellish- 
ment rather than to the sustaining of life. They prooure us 
pleasures in which onr personality seems less interested and more 
self-forgetful. To these two senses, then, art should be addi'essed, 
is addressed, in fact, in order to reach the soul. Hence the 
division of arts into two great classes, — arts addressed to hearing, 
arts addressed to sight; on the one hand, music and poetiy ; on 
the other, painting, with engraving, sculpture, architficture, gar- 
dening. 

It will, perhaps, seem strange that we rank among the arts 
neither eloquence, nor history, nor philosophy. 

The arts are called the fine arta, because their sole object is to 
produce the disinterested emotion of beauty, without regard tfi 
the utility either of the spectator or the artist. They are also 
called the libflTal arts, because they ai-e the arts of free men and 
not of slaves, which afiranchise the soul, charm and ennoble ex- 
istence; iienoe tbe sense and origin of those expressions of anti- 
quity, artes Uberales, artes ingemice. There are arts without no- 
bility, whose end is practical and material utility ; they are called 
trades, such as that of the stove-mater and the mason. True ai't 
may be joined to them, may even shine in them, but only in tlic 
accessories and the details. 

Eloquence, history, philosophy, are certainly high employments 
of intelligence ; they have their dignity, their eminence, which 
nothing surpasses, but rigorously speaking, they are not arts. 
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Eloquence does not propose to itself to produce in tlie soul of 
tlie auditors the disinterested sentiment of beauty. It may also 
produce this effect, but without having songht it. Its direct 
end, which it can subordinate to no other, is to convince, to per- 
suade. Eloquence Las a client which before all it must save oi 
make triumph. It matters little, whetlier this client be a man, a 
people, or an idea. Fortunate is tJie orator if he elicits the es- 
pression : That is beautiful ! for it is a noble homage rendered to 
feis talent ; iinfortunate is he if he does not elidt this, for he has 
missed his end. The two greit types of political and religious 
eloquence, Demosthenes m antiquity, Bossuet amc^g the mod- 
ems, tliink only of the mt«iest of the cause confided to their 
genius, the sacred cause of country and that of religion, ; whilst 
at bottom Phidias ind Eiphael work to make beautiful things. 
Let us hasten to saj, what the names of DemostJienea and Bos- 
suet command us to say, that true eloquence, very different from 
that of rhetoric, disdains certain means of success ; it asks no 
more than to please, but without any sacrifice unworthy of it; 
every foreign ornament degrades it. Its proper character is sim- 
plicity, earnestness — I do not mean aftected earnestness, a de- 
signed and artful gravity, the worst of ali deceptjons — I mean 
true earnestness, that spiings from wucere and profound convic- 
tion. This is what Socrates understood by true eloquence.' 

As much must be said of history and philosophy. The phi- 
losopher .speaks and writes. Can he, then, like the orator, find 
accents which make truth enter the soul, colors and forms that 
make it shine forth evident and manifest to the eyes of intelli- 
gence i It would be betraying his cause to neglect the means 
that can serve it ; but the profoundest art is here only a means, 
the aim of philc«ophy is elsewhere ; whence it follows that phi- 
losophy is not an art. Without doubt, Plato is a great ai-tist; 
he is the peer of Sophocles and Phidias, as Pascal is sometimes 
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tlie riva! of Demosthenes and Bossuet;' but botlt would have 
blushed if they had discovered at the bottom of their soul another 
design, another aim than the seiTiee of truth and virtue. 

History does not relate for the sate of relating; it does not 
paint for the sake of painting ; it relates and paints the past that 
it may be the living lesson of the future. It proposes to instruct 
new generations by the experience of those who have gone before 
them, by exhibiting to them a faithful picture of gi'eat and impor- 
tant events, with their causes and their effects, with general de- 
signs and pTi-ti ulir passions with the fauKa virtues and cnmes 
that are found mm^led together in human thmg= It teaches 
the eseellen e of prudence courage -vad great thoughts pro- 
foundly mehtated constantly puft,ned dnd executed with mod 
eration and force It ohowa the lanity of immodeiate preten 
sions, the po ver of wisdom ani virtue, the impotence of folly and 
crime. Thucydides, Polybius, and Tacitus undertake any tiling 
else than procuring new emotions for an idle curiosity or a worn- 
out imi^nation ; they doubtless desire to interest and atti'act, 
but more to instruct ; they are the avowed misters of statesmen 
and the preceptors of mankind. 

The sole object of art is the beantiful. Art abandons itself as 
soon as it shuns this. It is often constrained to make conces- 
sions to cirenmstanees, to external conditjons that are imposed 
upon it ; but it must always retain a just liberty. Architecture 
tmd the art of gardening are the least free of arts ; they are 
subjected to unavoidable obstacles ; it belongs to the genius of 
the artist to govern these obstacles, and even to draw from them 
happy effects, as the poet turns the slavery of metre and rhyme 
into a sjurce of unexpected beauties. Extreme liberty may 
carry art to a caprice which degrades it, as cbsuns too heavy 
crush it. It is the death of archltectui*e to subject it to conve- 

' TioroU a Fwrmciaitiiat for veil cmenoe oim be BompniGcl onljtotlia 
FhUipics, acil its ftogment on the iufinite Jiasths grandeur and mngniflBemie 
of BossuBt. Saa our work on the TiougMs of Pasnal, 4th Sorioa, lAtemtuiv. 
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nienoe, to comfort. Is the arctiteot obliged to subordiiiate gen- 
eral effect and the proportions of the edifice to such or siioh a 
particular end that is prescribed to him ? He taltes refuge in 
details, in pediments, in friezes, in all the parts that have not 
utility for a special object, and in them he becomes a true artist. 
Sculpture and painting, especially music and poetry, are freer 
thaa architecture and the art of gardening One can also shackle 
them, but they disengagp themselves raore easily 

Similai by their oommon end all tlie aits diffei by the pirtii, 
ulav effects which theypioduce And by the pro cses which 
they employ They ^im nothing' bj exchanging then means 
ind confoundng the lim ta that sepaiate them I bow befoie 
the authouty of antiquty but perhaps tliiougli hibit and a 
remnant of piejud ce I have some difficulty in representmg to 
myself with pleasuie statues composed of several metals espe 
cially piinted statues ' Without pietending that sculptuie has 
not to a certain pomt its color that of perfectly pure mattei that 
especially wbich the hind of time impresses upon it in spite of 
all the seductions of a cont-emporaneous' artist of gi'eat talent, I 
have little taste, I confess, for that artifice that is forced to give 
to marble the morbidezza of painting. Sculpture is an austere 
muse ; it has its graces, but they ai'e those of no other art. 
Flesh-color must remain a stranger to it ; there would notliing 
more remain to communicate to it hut the movement of poetiy 
and the indeflmteness of music ! And what will music gain by 
Mming at the picturesque, when its proper domain is the pa- 
thetic ? Give to tlie most learned symphonist a storm to render. 
Nothing is easier to imitate than the whistling of the winds and 
the noise of thunder. But by what combinations of harmony 
will he exhibit to the eyes the glare of the lightning rending all 
of a sudden the veil of the night, and what is most fearful in the 
tempest, the movement of the waves that now ascend like a 

' Sao ilio Jvpiler Olympien of M. Qnatremere da Quinoj'. 
' Allusion to the Mftgdekine of Cnnovn, whieli was than to be Been in th o 
Eallor'- ofM.de Son 
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mountain, now descend and seem to precipitate themselves into 
bottomless abysses 1 If the auditor is not informed of the sub- 
ject, lie will never suspect it, and I defy him to distinguish a 
tempest from a brittle. In spite of science and genius, sounds 
cannot paint forms. Music, when well guided, will guard itself 
from contending against the impossible ; it will aot undertake to 
express tlie tumult and strife of tbe waves and otber similar phe- 
nomena ; it will do more : with sounds If will fill the soul with 
the sentiments tliat succeed each otber in us during the different 
scenes of tbe tempest. Haydn will thus become' tbe rival, even 
tbe vanquisher of tbe painter, because it has been given to music 
to move and agitate the soul more profoundly tbau painting. 

Since the Zaocoon of Lessing, it is no longer pei-mitted to re- 
peat, witbout great reserve, the famous axiom, — Ui pichira 
poem; or, at least, it is veiy cei-tain that pwnting cannot do 
every thing that poetiy can do. Everybody admffes tbe picture 
of Rumor, drawn by Virgil ; but let a painter try to realize this 
symbolic figure ; let him represent to us a huge monster with a 
hundred eyes, a hundred mouths, and a hundred ears, whose 
feet touch tbe earth, whose bead is lost in the clouds, and such 
a figure will become very ridiculous. 

So the ai-fs have a common end, and entirely different means. 
Hence the genera! rules common to all, and particular rules foi 
each, I have neither time nor space to enter into details on this 
point. I limit myself to repeating, that the great law which 
goveras all others, is expression. Every work of art that does, 
not express an idea agnifies nothing ; in addressing itself to such 
or such a sense, it must penetrate fo the mind, to tbe soul, and 
hear thither a thought, a sentiment capable of touching or ele- 
vating it. From this fundamental rule all the others are derived ; 
for example, that which is continually and justly recommended, 
— composiiion. To this is particulaily appbed the precept o( 
unity and variety. But, in saying this, we have sdd nothing so 

' Sea the Tempest of Haydn, nmorg tlie pl.-noforta works of tliis mostor. 
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long as we have not determined the nature of the unity of which 
we would speak. True unity, is unity of expression, and vaiiet) 
is made only to spread over the enfire work the idea or the sin- 
gle sentiment that it should express. It is useless to remark, 
that between composition thus defined, and what is often called 
composition, as the symmetry and arrangement of parts accord- 
ing t« artificial rules, there is an abyss. True composition is 
nothmg else than the most powerful means of expression. 

Expression not only furnishes the genera] rules of art, it also 
gives the principle that allows of their classification. 

In fact, eveiy classification supposes a principle that serves <is 
a common measure. 

Such a principle has been sought in pleasure, and the first of 
arts has seemed that which gives the most vivid joys. But we 
have proved that the object of art is not pleasure : — the more or 
less of pleasure that an art procures cannot, then, be the true 
measure of its value. 

This measure is nothing else than expression. E.ipression 
being the supreme end, the ait that most neaily approaches it is 
the first of all. 

All ti-ue arts are expressive, but they are diversely so. Take 
music ; it is without contiadiction the most penetrating, the pro- 
foundest, the most intimate art. There is physically and morally 
between a sound and the soul a marvellous relation. It seems 
as though the soul were an echo in which the sound takes a new 
power. Extraordinary things are recounted of the ancient mu- 
sic. And it must not be believed that the greatness of effect 
supposes here very complicated means. No, tlie less noise mu- 
sic makes, the more it touches. Give some notes to Pergolese, 
give him especially some pure and sweet voices, and he returns 
u celestial ehaiin, bears you away into infinite spaces, plunges 
j'ou into ineffable reveries. The peculiar power of muac is to 
open to the imagination a limitless career, to lend itself with 
astonishing facility to all the raooda of each one, to arouse 0( 
calm, with the sounds of the simplest melodv, our accustomed 
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Eentitnents, our favorite affections. In this respect musis is an 
avt without a rival : — however, it is not the first of avts. 

Music pays for the immense power that has been given it ; it 
awakens more than any other art the sentimeBt of the iafinite, 
because it is vague, obscure, indeterminate in its effects. It is 
just the opposite art to sculpture, which bears Jess towards the 
infinite, because every thbg in it is fixed with the last degree of 
precision. Such is the force and at the same time the feebleness 
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all, but directly it produces very few of them, and the simplest 
and the most elementary, too, — sadness and joy with their thoit- 
sand shades. Ask music to express magnanimity, virtuous reso- 
lution, and other sentiments of this kind, and it will be just as 
incapable of doing it, as of painting a lake or a mountain. It 
goes about it as it can; it employs the slow, the rapid, the loud, 
the soft, etc., but imagination has to do the i-est, and imagination 
does only what it pleases. The same measure reminds one of a 
mountain, another of the ocean ; tlie warrior finds in it heroic 
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ifispiralions, the recluse religious inspirations. Doubtless, words 
detemiine musical expression, but the merit then is in the word, 
not in the music ; and sometimes the word stamps the music 
with a precision that destroys it, and deprives it of its proper 
effects — Ti^iieness, obscurity, monotony, but also fulness and 
profundity, I was about to say infinitude. I do not in the least 
admit that famous definition of song : — a noted declamation. A 
simple declamation rightly accented is certainly preferable to 
stunning accompaniments ; but to music must be left its charac- 
ter, and its defects and advanb^es must not be taken away from 
it. Especially it must not be turned aside from its object, and 
there must not be demanded from it what it could not give. It 
is not made to express complicated and factitious sentiment, nor 
ten*estjial and vulgar sentiments. Its peculiar charm is to ele- 
vate the soul towards the infinite. It is therefore naturally al- 
lied to religion, especially to that religion of the infinite, which is 
at the same time the religion of the heart ; it excels in transports 
ing to the feet of eternal mercy the soul trembling on the wings 
of repentance, hope, and love. Happy are those, who, at Eome, 
in the Vatican,' during the solemnities of the Catholic worship, 

' I have not myself had the good fortuDB to boar tho religiona music of 
tliB Vatioaa. Thacefore, I shall lot a ooinpotenE jndgo, M, QuiHrem&-e do 
Qniaoy, apeak, Ooltsidiratioiis MoraUs ear les DesHnaiion del Ounraffea dt 
PAH, Paria, ISIo, p. S3 ; " Lot one call to mind those ehnnla bo aimpla and 
so toiicliing, that terminate nt Eome the funorol solsmnlljes of thosa three 
days which tho Chnroli povlaoulnrly dovotoB to the espreasion of its grief, in 
the last week of Lent. In that nnve whore the geniaa of Miohael Augelo 
hfi8 emhraood the duration of ages, fiom the wondera of ercntlon to the hisC 
judgment that mnst destroy 1(3 worla, are oelebmted, in the preaeneo of the 
Eoman pontiff, those nocturnal ceremonios whose ritoa, symbols, and plain- 
tive liturgies seem \o he aomanyflgnrea of the mystery of giief towhiuh 
they are eonaeoiated. Tho light deeroasing by degrees, at the termination 
of oMh psalm, yon would say that n funeral veil is oxtocded little by little 
uver those reli^ouB vaults. Soon the doubtful light of the last lamp alJoiva 
you to pereoive nothing bnt Christ in the distanee, in tho mldat of clouds, 
pronouncing his jadgraonts, and some angel exeoutora of his behesta. 
ThBO, at the bottom of a tribune iiiterdiotod to the regard of the profane, is 
heard the psalm of the penitent king, to which three of tho greatest maatera 
of the art have added the modulations of n aimpla and pathetic ohant. No 
instrument is mingled with those accents. Simple harmonies of voice exe- 
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bare heai'd the melodies of Leo, Durante, and Pergolcse, on the 
old consecrated text ! They have entered heaven for a moment, 
and their souls have been able to ascend thither without distinc- 
tion of rankj country, even belief, by those invisible and myste- 
rious steps, composed, thus to speak, of all the simple, natural, 
universal sentiments, that everywhere on earth draw from the 
bosoni of the human creatui-e a sigh towards another world ! 

Between sculpture and music, those two opposite extremes, is 
painting, nep'ly as precise as the one, nearly as touching as the 
other. Like sculpture, it marks the viable forms of objects, but 
adds to them Ufe ; like music, it espressea the profoundest senti- 
ments of the soul, and expresses them ill Tell me what senti- 
ment does not come withm the province of the p'untei ' He 
has entire nature at his disposal the physic<il world and the 
moral world, a churchyard i landscape a sunset the ocean the 
great scenes of civil and rehgioui life all the beings of creatLon 
above all, the figure of man and its expres'iion thit living mii 
ror of what passes in the soul More pathet c than sculpture 
clearer than music, paintmg is eleiated in mv opin on ibove 
both, because it expresses beauty more wndci all its forms 
and the human soul in all the nchness and vaiiety of its senti 
ments. 

But the art par excellence, that which surpasses all others, be- 
cause it is incomparably the most expresave, is poetry. 

Speech ia the iiistrament of poetry ; poetry fashions it to its 
use, and idealizes it, in order to make it express ideal beauty. 



cute ttiot mu^o ; bnt tliase voices seem to be tlioso of aiigelE, ["id tlioir effect 
penetrates the deptlis of tlie soul." 

We have oited this beaulifnl passage— and we oould havo cited many 
othcTB, Bvan snperior to it — of n man now ibrgottao, and almost iilwojB mis- 
nndorstooii, but whom posterity will put in his plnce. Let us iadicate, at 
ioast, the lust peges of the same prodnofiou, on the noce3Bil7 of leavmg tha 
works of art in the place for which tliay ware made, for esnmple, the por- 
trait of Mile, de Valliire in the Madel^me mx Cai'mHitee, instoad of traiis- 
fbrring it to, and eiposing it in the aportmeuts of Versailles, "the only 
plaoo in tho world," eloquently says M. Qnatremfire, " -whioh never should 
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Poetiy gives to it the cliarm and power of measure ; it makea 
of it sometliing ioterroediary between tlie ordinary voice and 
music, something at once material and immateiial, finite, clear, 
and piecise, like contours and forms the most definite, living 
and animated Jike color, pathetic and infinite like sound. A 
word in itself, especially a word chosen and transfigured by 
poetiy, is the most energetic and universal symbol. Armed 
with this talisman, poetry reflects all the images of the sensible 
world, like sculpture and peunting ; it reflects sentiment like 
psdoting iind music, with ail its varieties, which music does not 
attain, and in their rapid si\ccession tliat pwnting cannot follow, 
as precise and immobile as sculpture ; and it not only expresses 
all thai, it expresses what is inaccessible to every other art, I 
mean thought, endi'ely distinct from the senses and even from 
sentiment, — thoiight that has no forms, — tliought that has no 
color, that lets no sound escape, that does not manifest itself in 
any way, — thought in its highest fllglit, in its most refined 
abstraction. 

Thint of it What a world of images, of sentimenls, of 
thoughts at once distinct and confused, are excited within us by 
this one word — country ! and by this other word, brief and im- 
mense, — Gfod ! "What is more clear and altogether more pro- 
found and vast ! 

Tell the architect, the sculptor, the painter, even the musidan, 
to call forth also by a single stroke all the powers of nature and 
the soul ! Thay cannot, and by that they acknowledge the supe- 
riority of speech and poetry. 

They proclaim it themselves, for they taie poetry for their own 
measure; they esteem their own works, and demand that tliey 
should be esteemed, in proportion as they approach the poetic 
ideal. And the human race does as artists do ; a beautiful pic- 
ture, a noble melody, a living and expressive statue, gives rise to 
the excIamation^How poetical ! This is not an arbitrary com- 
parison ; it is a natural judgment which makes poetry the type 
of the perfection of all tlie arts, — the art par excellence, which 
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comprises all others, to ivhich. they aspire, which none can 
reach. 

When the other arts would imitate the works of poetry, they 
usually eiT, losing their own genius, without I'obhing poetry of its 
genius. But poetiy conslriicts according to its own taste palaces 
and temples, like architecture; it mates them simple or magnifi- 
cent ; all oi'dera, as well as all systems, obey it ; the different ages 
of art are the same to it ; it reproduces, if it pleases, the classic or 
the Gothic, the beantiful or the sublime, the measured or the in- 
finite. Leasing has been able, with the exaetest justice, to com- 
pare Homer to the m.ost perfect sculptor ; with such precision are 
the forms which that marvellous chisel gives to all heinga deter- 
minedl And what a painter, too, is Homer 1 and, of a different 
tind, Dante! Music alone has something more penetrating than 
poetry, hut it is vague, limited, and fugitive. Besides its cJearnees, 
its vaidety, its durability, poetiy has also the most pathetic accents. 
Call to mind the words that Priam utters at the feet of Achilles 
while asking him for the dea<l body of his son, more tlian one verse 
of Virgil, entire scenes of the Cid and the Polyeacte, the prayer of 
Esther kneeling before the Lord, the choi-uses of Esther and Allia- 
lie. In the celebrated song of Pergolese, Slabat Matei- Dolorosa, 
we may ask which moves most, the music or the words. The Dies 
ircB, Dies ilia, recited only, produces the moat terrible effect. In 
those fearful words, every blow tells, so to speak ; each word con- 
tains 3 distinct sentiment, an idea at once profound and determi- 
nate. The intellect advances at each step, and the heart rushes 
on in its turn. Human speech idealized by poetry has the depth 
and hrilliancy of musical notes ; it is luminous as well as pa- 
thetic; it speaks to the mind as well as to the heart; it is in that 
inimitable, unique, and embraces all extremes and all contraries 
in a harmony that redoubles their reciprocal effect, in which, by 
turns, appear and are developed, al! images, all sentiments, all 
ideas, all the human faculties, all the inmost recesses of the soul, 
al! the forms of things, all real and all intelligible worlds ! 
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lEGTUBE X. 

FKENOH AST IN THE 8KVENTEENTH CENTtlKT. 

EipreaBion not only aervea to appiedata the different arts, tnt tlie diffororil 
aohoolB of art. Esampla: — Freneli art in the peyecteentli oentnry, FtbqoIi 
poetry ; — Corneills. Eauirte. Moli^. La Foataine. Boileau. — Paint- 
ing ; — LoeuBur, Ponssiii. la Lorrain. Cliampogne.— Engraving.— 
Sculpture :— Satraiin. The Aiigaiers. Girardon. Pnjet.— Lo N6tre.— 
Arohiteotvire. 

We believe that wo Jmve firmly established th.it all kinds of 
beauty, although most dissimilar in appearance, may, wben sub- 
jected to a serious examination, be reduced to spiritual and mora! 
beauty ; that expression, therefore, is at once lie true object and 
the fii-Bt law of art; that all arts are such only so far as they ex-- 
presiS the idea concealed under the form, and are addressed to the 
soul through the senses ; finally, that in expression the different 
arts find tbe true measure of tieir relative value, and the most 
expressive art must be placed in the Jirst ranic 

If expression Judges the diflerent arts, does it not naturally fol- 
low, that by the same title it can also judge the different schools 
which, in each art, dispute with each other the empire of taste ! 

Thei'e is not one of these schools that does not represent in its 
own way some side of the beautiful, and we 
brace all iu au impartial aud tindly study, 
the arts as well as in metaphysics. But, as in metaphysics, the 
knowledge of all systems, and the portion of truth that is in eacti, 
enlightens without enfeebling our convictions ; so, in the history 
of arts, ■while holding the opinion that no school must be dis- 
dained, that even in China some shade of beauty can be found, 
our eclecticism does not make us waver in regard to the sentiment 
5f tnie beauty and the supreme rule of art. What we demand 
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of the different schools, ivithout diatJnctioii of time or place, what 
we Bee ia the south as well as in the north, at Florence, Eoine, 
Venice, and Seville, aa well as at Antwerp, Amaterdani, and 
paris^ — wherever there are men, is something human, is tlie ex- 
pression of a sentiment or an idea. 

A oiiticism that should he founded on the principle of expres- 
sion, would somewhat derange, it must be confessed, received 
judgments, and would carry some disorder into the hierarchy of 
the renowned. We do not undertake such a revolution ; we 
only propose to ooafirm, or at least elucidate our principle by an 
example, and by an example that is at our hand. 

There is in the world a school formerly illu t o s now ve y 
lightly treated : — this school is the Frendi school ot the se en 
teenth century. We would replace it in he o b e all ug 
attention to the qualities that make its glory. 

We have worked with constancy to reinstate a ong the 
philosophy of Descartes, unworthily sacrificed t tl e {1 iloaophy 
of Locke, liecause with its defects it posaesse o vie v the 
incomparable meiit of subordinating the sense to the m n 1 of 
elevating and ennobhng maa. So we profess a se o s and re 
flective admiration for our national art of the seventeenth century, 
because, without disguising what is wanting to it, we find in it 
what we prefer to every thing else, grandeur united to good sense 
and reason, simplicity and force, genius of composition, especially 
that of expression. 

France, careless of her glory, does not appear to have the least 
notion that she reckons in her annals perhaps the greatest century 
of humanity, that which embraces the greatest number of extra- 
ordinary men of every kind. When, I pray you, have politicians 
like Henry rV., Eichelieu, Mazarin, Colbert, Louis XIV, been seen 
giving each otter the hand 3 I do not pretend that each of them 
has no rival, even superiors. Alexander, Ctesar, Charlemagne, 
perhaps excel them. But Alexander has but a single contempo- 
rary that can be compared with him, his father Philip; Csesar 
cannot even have suspected that Ocfavius would one day ha 
12 
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wortliy of him; Charlemagne is a colossus in a desert; whilst 
among us these fire men succeed eae!i other without an interval, 
press upon eaeb othef, and. have, thus to speak, a single soul. 
And by what officers were they served ! Is CondS really inferior 
to Alexander, Hannibal, and Ocesar; for among his predecessors 
we must not loot for other rivals? Who among them surpasses 
him in the extent and justness of his eanceptions, in quietness of 
sight, in rapidity of manosuvres, in tlie union of impetuosity and 
firmness, in the double glory of tater of cities and gainer of bat- 
tles ? Add that he dealt with generals like Merci and WiUiam, 
that he had undei' him Turenne and Luxemburg, without speak- 
ing of so many othei' soldiers who were reared in that admirable 
school, and at the hour of reverse still sufficed to save France. 

"What other time, at least among the moccrns, has seen flonr- 
ishing together so many poets of the first order ? We have, it is 
true, neither Homei', nor Dante, nor Milton, nor even Tasso, 
The epic, with ifa primitive simplicity, is interdicted us. But in 
the drama we scarcely have equals. It is because dramatic poet- 
ry la the poetry that is adapted to us, mora! poetry par excellence, 
which repiesents man with his diffei'cnt passions armed against 
each other, the violent contentions between virtue and crime, the 
freaks of foitune, the lessons of providence, and in a narrow 
compass, too, in which the events press upon each other with- 
out confusion, in which the action, rapidly progresses towards the 
cH'iis that must reveal what is most intimate to the heai-t of the 
personages 

Let us dare to say what we thinli, that, in our opinion, jEschy- 
lus, 'Sophocles, and Euripides, together, do not equal Corneille ; 
for n ne of tliem has known and expressed like him what is of 
all things most truly touching, a gi'eat soul at war with itself, 
between a generous passion and duty. Corneille is the creator 
of a new pathetic unknown to antiquity and to all the moderns 
before him. He disdains to address common and subaltern pas- 
sions ; he does not seek to ronse terror and pity, as demands 
iristotle, who limits himself to erecting into maxims the practice 
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x>i the Greets. Corneille aeema to have read Plato, and followed 
his precepts : — he addresses a most elevated part of human nature, 
the noblest passion, the one nearest virtue,^ admiration ; and 
from admiration carried fo its culmination he draws the most 
powerful effects. Shatspeare, we admit, is superior to Corneille 
in extent and richnesa of dramatic genius. Entire human nature 
seems at his disposal, and he reproduces the different scenes oi 
.ife in their beauty and deformity, in their grandeur and baseness. 
He excels in painting the fenible or the gentle passions. Othello 
is jealousy, Lady Macbeth is ambition, as Juliet and Desdemona 
are the immortal names of youtliM and unfoitanate love. But 
if Corneille has less imagination, he has mora soui. Less varied, 
he is more profound. If he does not put upon the stage so many 
different characters, those that he does put on it are the greatest 
that can be offered to humanity. The scenes that he giv^ are 
less heart-rending, but at once more delicate and more sublime. 
What is the melancholy of Hamlet, the grief of King Lear, even 
the disdainful intrepidity of Csesar, in comparison with the mag^ 
nanimity of Augustus striving to bo master of himself as well as 
the universe, in comparison with Chim^ne sacrificing love to 
honor, especially in comparison with Pauline, not sufiering even 
at the bottom of her heart an involuntary sigh for the one that 
she must not love ! Corneille always confines himself to the 
highest regions. He is by turns Roman and Christian. He is 
the interpreter of heroes, the chanter of virtue, the poet oi 
waniors and politicians.' And it must not be forgotten that 
Shakspeare is almost alone in his times, whilst after Corneille 
comes Eacine, who would suffice for the poetical glory of a nation. 
Racine assuredly cannot be compared with Corneille for di'amatJc 
genius ; he is more the man of letters ; he has not the tragic aoul ; 
he neither loves nor understands politics and war. When he 
imitates Corneille, for example, in Alexander, and even in Mith- 
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ridates, he imitates him badly enough. The scene, so vauatPiJ, 
of Mithridates exposing his plan of campaign to his sons is a 
morsel of the finest rhetoric, which cannot be compared with the 
political and miUtaiy scenes of Cinna and Sertonus, espfciilly 
with tliat first scene of the Death of Pompey, in whith you wit- 
ness a counsel as true, as grand, as profound as, ever could have 
heon one of the counsels of Kichelieu or Mazarin. Racine was 
not hom to paint heroes, but he paints admirably man witit his 
natural passions, and the most natural as wel! as the most touch- 
ing of all, love. So he particularly excels in feminine characters. 
For men he has need of being sustained by Tacitus or holy Sciip- 
ture.' With woman he is at his ease, and he mates the;ji thinlc 
and speaJr with peifect truth, set off by eKiiuiate ait. Demand 
him neither EmiJie, Cornehe, nor Pauline , but listen to Andi' 
maque, Momme, BSiemce, and Phedre ' There, even in imita- 
ting, he j^ original, and leaves the jtncients very far behind him, 
Who has taught him tliat charming deliveiy, those graceful 
trouble? that puiity even m feebleness, that melancholy, some- 
times even that deptii, with that marvellous language which 
seems the natural accent of woman's heiit ' It is continually 
repeated that Kacine wiote better than CorneiUe . — say only tlat 
the two wrote very differently, and lite men in very different epochs. 
One has two sovereign qualities, which belong to his own nature 

' It nonld bo a curious and useful BtuJy, to comptire with tho original all 
the pasBages of Britannieua imitatod from Taoitna; in them Eaolne would 
ulmost always be found below hia model. I will give a aiiigle example, In 
the acconut of the death of Sritounicus, Kaeine thus expresses the different 
effeota of tlio crjna on the spectators : 

Juez corabion oe conp tVappe tons les esprits ; 

La moitia a'epouTante et sort aveo des oris ; 

Moia eeax qui de la ooar ont im plus long usag'e 

Surles jenx de C^sar oomposent lenr visage. 

Certsunlj the 6tj-le is Excallcat ; bnt it palaa aai aeoma nothing mora than 

a very fteble ekeWh in comparison with the rapid and sombre penoil-strokoa 

of the great Eoiiian painter ; " Trepidatnr a oiroumsedonUtus, diffnginnl 

imprndentes i at, quibus altior intelleotue, rosistunt defixi et Neronem in- 
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and hia times, a naivete and gi'andeur, the otha* is npt naive, but 
he has too much taste aot to tie alwajs simple, and he supplies 
the place of grandeur, forever lost, with consummate elegance. 
Comeille speaks the language of statesmen, soldiers, theologians, 
philosophers, and clever women ; of Riebelieu, Eohan, Saint-Cyran, 
Descartes, and Pascal ; of mother Angelique Acnaud and mother 
Madeleine de Saint-Joseph ; the language which Moliote still 
Bpoke, which Bossuet preserved to his last breafli. Eacine speaks 
that of Louis XIV. and the women who were the ornament of 
his court, I suppose that thus spoke Madame, the amiable, 
spiiglitly, and unfortunate Heniietto; thus wi'ote the author of 
the Princesse de Oleves and the author of T6Umaque. Or, rather, 
this language is that of Eacine himself, of thaffeeble and tender 
soul, which passed quickly from love to devotion, which nttered 
i(H complaints in lyric poetry, which was wholly poured out in the 
choruses of Mlhenmd Athalie, and in fie Cantiquea S^i-iiuela ; 
that sou!, so easy to be moved, iiat a religious ceremony or a 
representation oi Ssther at Saint-Cyr touched to tears, that pitied 
the misfortunes of the people, that found in its pity and its char- 
ity the courage to speak one day the truth to Loiiis XIV., and 
was esUnguishei. by the first breath of disgrace. 

Moliere is, in comparison with Aristophanes, what Comeille is, 
in comparison with Shalispeare. The author of Plutus, the 
Wasps, and the Clouds, has doubtless an imagination, an explo- 
sive huffooaery, a creative power, above all comparison. Moliere 
has not as great poetical conceptions; be. has more, perhaps; he 
has characters. His coloring is iess brilliant, his graver is more 
penetrating. He has engraved in the memory of men a certain 
number of irregularities and vices which will ever be called 
r Avars (the Miser), le Malade Imaginaire (the Hypockondnac), 
les Fmnmes Savantes (the Learned Women), le Tartufe (the 
Hypocrite), and Don Juan, not to speak of the Misanthrope, a 
[^ece apart, touching as pleasant, which is not addressed to the 
crowd, and cannot be popular, because it expresses a ridicule rare 
enough, excess in the passion of truth and honor. 
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Of all fabulists, ancient and modern, does any one, even the 
ingenious, the pure, the elegant Pheedi'us, approach, our La Fon- 
taine! He composes his personages, and puts tbem in action 
with the skill of Moliere ; he knows how to take on occasion the 
tone of Horace, and mingle an ode with a fahle ; he is at once 
tho most naive, and the most refined of writei's, and his art dis- 
appears in its very perfection. We do not speak of the tales, 
fli-at, because we condemn the kind, then, because La Fontaine 
displays in them qualities more Italian than French, a narrative 
fnll of nature, malice, and graee, but without any of those pro- 
found, tender, melancholy traits, that place among the greatest 
poets of all time the author of the Two Pigeons {Deux Pigeons), 
the Old Man (Vieillard), and the Three Young Persona 

We do not hesitate to put Boileati among these great men. 
He comes after them, it is true, hut he belongs to their cojnpany : 
he comprehends them, lores them, sustains them. It was h^ 
who, in 1863, after the School of Women {PUcole des Femmes) 
and long before the Hypocrite {le Tarhife), and the Misanthrope, 
proclaimed Moliere the master in the art of verse. It was he 
who, in 16T7, after the failure of Pk'edre, defended the van- 
quisher of Euripides against the successes of Pradon. It was 
he who, in advance of posterity, first put in light what is new 
and entirely original in the plays of Corneilte,' He saved the 
pension of the old tragedian by offering the sacrifice of his own. 
Louis XIV. asking him what writer most honored Jiis reign, Boi- 
leau answered, that it was Moliere ; aud when tie great king in 
his decline peisecuted Poi't-Eoyal, and wished to lay hands on 
Arnand, he encountered a man of letters, who said to the face o{ 
the imperious monarh, — " Your Majesty in vain aeeka M. Aroaud, 
you are too fortunate to find him," Boileau is somewhat wanting 
in imagination and invention ; but he is great in the energetic 
sentiment of truth and justice; he carries to theextent of passion 

' Sae the letter to VerrfinIC 
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tast« for tlie beautiful and the honest ; he is a poet by force of 
soul aud good sense. Moi^ than once his lieart dictated to him 
the most pathetic vera^ : 



And this epitaph of Arnaud, so simple and so grand :' 

"Atthefeet of tliiaiJtur ofsti'noturegrosa, 
li^ "witiiout pomp^ inoloaed iix a coffin vUO| 
The most learoad mortal that ever wiotc ; 
Arnand, who in gvac« instmeted by Jbeds Christ, 
Combaang for tlie Chrirob, hna, in the Cliureh itself, 
Snffered more tlian one outrage and more thaa one aDatbema,' eW, 

" Wandering, poor, banished, prosciibod, persQcnted ; 
And Bveo by bis death their iil-eslinguiahad rage 
Had never ieft his nabes in repose, 
If God hhiiself hero bj hia holy floek 
From these devouring wolvas bad not concealed his bones." ' 

These arc, I think, poets sufficiently great, and we have more 
>f them, still : I mean those charming or sublime minds who 



' A\a pieds de cet aatel do alruotnre grosaflre, 
Git sans pompe, enferma dans nne vile biero. 
La plus savant mortal qni jamais ait 4orit ; 
Amaud, qui sar la gtftea instriiit par J6sns-Chtist, 
Combftttaiit poor I'Eglise, a, dana PEgliBO m^me, 
Souffei't plus d'lin outrage et plus d'un anntbemc, etc. 

Erraut, pauvie, banni, prosorit, porsiSentd; 
Et meme par sa mart leur fnreur mal 4teiiite 
N'aurait jamais li^ss^ ses cendres en repos. 
Si Dien lui-Ei^me iol do aon ouaille sainte 
A ces lonps dfivorants n'avait oaob6 les o.s. 
ThfiBO yarEoH did uot appear till after the death of Boiloan, nii J tUey ar 
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have elevated prose to poetry. Greece alone, in her most beauti- 
ful days, offera, perhaps, siicli a variety of admiralile prose writers. 
Who can eDumerate them ? At first, Babelais and Montaigne ; 
later, Descaite, Pascal, and Malebranche; La fiochefoucauld and 
La Bruyere; Eeta and Saint-Simon ; Bonrdaloue, Fl^chier, 
Fenelon, and Bossnet ; add to these so many eminent women, at 
their head Madame de SSvignS ; while Montesquieu, Voltaire, 
Eousseau, and Buffon are still to come.' 
By what strange diversity could a country, in which the mental 

not well known. Jean-E.'iplasto lionEseau, in a lattav to Ei-osEstto, righUy 
snid that these ore "the most bonutiful yCTses tliat M. Desprennx ever 
made." 

'4tli Senss of our works, Litekattjee, book i., Fr^aee, p. 8 : "It is in 
prOBe,pevliap3,ChatourlitBrarygloryismi>stoert(un. . . , What modern 
nation reckons prose irritfira t(uit approach tlioso of our nation ? Tha coun- 
try of Shalispoare and Hilton does not posseBs, fflnca Bacon, a single prose 
Wrilar of the first order [?] ; that of Dante, Pclrnrcli, Arioato, and Taaso, is 
in vaiu proud of Machiaval, whose sound and inanlj dletion, like the thought 
tliat it expreases, ia destitute of grandeur, Spain, it is true, has produced 
Cervantes, an admirable writer, but he is alone. . . , rraaoe can easily 
showtt list of more thsn twenty proso writora of genins : EroisEurd, Eaheloia, 
Mcntsiguc, DeacartG!!, Pascal, Lu Bochetbacanid, Molitire, Betz, La Bmj^e, 
Malebranche, Boeauet, Pfinelon, FlSoUar, Bonrdalona, Maaaillon, Mme. da 
SSvignfi, Saint-Simon, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Bnffon, J. J. Konsaeau; with- 
out speaking of so many more that would be in the firat rank everywhere 
else,— Amiot, Calvin, Pasquier, D'Aubignfi, Clinrron', Balzac, Vangelas, P*- 
llsson, Nioola, FIcury, Siiasi, Smnt-Dvreinont, Mme. de Lnfbyette, Mme de 
Maintenon, Eontenelle, VanTOnarguoa, Hamilton, Lo Sage, Prevost, Bean- 
marchiua, etc. It may be nnM with the exootest truth, that French prose is 
without a rival in modern Europa ] and, evon in antiq_nlty, superior to the 
Latin prose, at least in'tlie qmmljlrj' and variety of mod^, it haa no equal 
but the Greok prose, in its palmieat days, in tlio days of Herodotus and De- 
mosthenes. I do not prefer Demosthenas to Pascal, and it would be difScnlt 
for inc to put Plato himself abovo BcsBnat. Plato and Eossiiet, in mj 
opinion, aro the two greatest masters of Jiuman Iwiguage, with matdfest dil- 
Birencea, as ivell as more than one trait of resemblance; both ordinarily 
speak like the people, with the last degree of simplidty, and at momenta 
aaoonding without effort to a poetry as magnifieont as that of Homer, ingeni- 
ous and polished l^ the most charmirig delicacy, and by instinct majestic 
and sublime. Plato, without doubt, has inoomparable graces, the supreme 
serenity, and, as it were, the demi-sinile of the divine sage. Bossuet, on 
hia aide, haa the pathetic, in which he has uo riviil but the great Cornellle. 
When anch writara are possessed, is it not a reUglon to render them tha 
honor Oiat is their due, that of a regular and profound study!" 
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arts were carried to such perfection, remain ordinary in the othei 
arls ? Was the sentiment of the beautiful wanting, then, to that 
society so polished, to that magniflceiit court, to those great lords 
and those great ladies passionately loving luxury and elegance, 
to that public of the SUte, enamored of every kind of glory, whose 
enthusiasm defended tlie dd against EJohelieu ! No ; France 
in the seventeenth century was a whole, and produced artists that 
she can place by the ade of her poets, her philosophers, her 
orators. 

But, in order to admire our artists, it is necessary to coiupry- 
liend them. 

We do not believe that imagination Las been lees freely im- 
parted to France than to any other nation of Europe. It has 
even had its reign among us. It is fancy that rules in the sik- 
teenth century, and inspires the literature and tlxe arts of the 
Renausance. But a great revolution intervened at the c«mmeQce- 
ment of the seventeenth century. France at that moment seems 
to pass from youth to virility. Instead of abandoning im^ina- 
tion to itself, we apply onrselves from that moment to restrain it 
without destroying it, to moderate it, as the Greeks did by the 
aid of taste; as in the progress of life and society we learn to re- 
press or conceal what is too individual in character. An end if 
made of the literature of the preceding age. A new poetry, ii 
new prose, beg^n to appear, which, during an entire century, bear 
fmits sufficiently beautiful. Art follows the general movement; 
after having been elegant and graceful, it becomes in its turn 
serious ; it no longer aims at oiiginality and extraordinary effects ; 
it neither flashes nor dazzles ; it speaks, above all, to the micd 
and the soul. Hence its good qualities and also its defects. In 
general, it is somewhat wanting in brilliancy and coloring, but it 
is in the highest degi'ee expressive. 

Some time since we have changed all that. We have discov- 
ei'ed, somewhat late, that we have not sufSoient imagination ; wc 
are in training to acquire it, it is tru^ at the expense of reasoiL 
•lias ! also at the expense of soul, which is forgotten, repudiated. 
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proscribeci. At this moment, color and form are the urdei of th« 
day, in poetry, in paiuticg, in eveiy thing. We are begirining to 
run mad witli Spanish painting. The FJemisb and Venetian 
schools are gaining ground on the schools of Florence and Korae. 
Eossini equals Mozart, and Gliicl: will aoon seem to us insipid. 

Young artists, who, rightly disgusted with the dry and inani- 
mate manner of David, undertake to renovate French painting, 
who would rob the sun of its heat and splendor, remember that 
of all beings in the world, the greatest is still man, and that what 
is greatest in man is his intelligence, and above all, his heart; 
that it is this heart, then, which you must put and develop on 
your canvas. This is the most elevated object of art, la order 
to reaeh it, do not mate yourselves disciples of Flemings, Vene- 
tians, and Spaniards ; return, return to the masters of our great 
national school of the seventeenth century. 

We bow with ppctfil 3m tion before the schools of Rome 
and Florence, at n 11 d living; but, those excepted, we 
maintain that fh F n h hi equals or surpasses all others. 
We prefer neith Munll P b ns, Corregio, nor Titian himself 
to Lesueur and P n b a e, f the former' have an incompara- 
bie hand and c 1 tn co ntiymen are much greater in 

thought and e\p ess 

What a dpiiti y w th t f Eustache Lesueur!' , He was 
honi at Pans abo t 1617, nd he never went out of it. Poor 
and humble, ha paised his life in the churches and convents 
where he ■noikpd Thp only sweetness of his sad days, his only 
consolation w,io his wife . he Itjses her, and goes to die, at tliiity- 
eight, in that cloister of Chartreux, which his pencil has immoi'- 
talized. What resemblance at once, and what difference between 
his life and that of Raphael, who also died young, but in the 
midst of pleasures, in honors, and already almost in pui'ple ! Our 
Raphael was not the lover of Fornarina and the favorite of a 
pope : he was Christian ; he is Christianity in art, 

■ See tlie Appekdis, at the e:ia of tlic volnnie. 
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Lesueur is n genius wholly FrencL. Scarcely having escaped 
from the hands of Simon VouSt, he formed himself aecoi'ding to 
the mode! which he had in the soul. He never saw the sky of 
Italy. He knew some fragraenls of the antique, some pictures 
of Raphael, and the designs that Pouasin sect him. With theso 
feehle resources, and guided hy a happy instinct, la less than ten 
years he mounted by a continual progress to the peifeotion of hia 
talent, and expired at the moment when, finally sure of himself, 
he was about to produce new and more admirable master-pieces. 
Follow him from the St. Bruno completed in 1648, through the 
St. Paul of 1649, to the Vidon of St. Benedict in 1651, and to 
the Muses, scarcely finished before his death. Lesueur went on 
adding to his essential qualities which he owed to his own genius, 
and to the national genius, I mean composition and expression, 
qualities which he had dreamed of, or had caught glimpses of. 
Hia design from day to day became more pure, without ever 
being that of the Florentine school, and the same is true of his 
coloring. 

In Lesueur every thing is directed towards espression, every 
thing is in the service of the mind, every thing is idea and senti- 
ment. There is no affectation, no mannerism ; there ia a perfect 
naivete; his figures sometimes would seem even a httle com- 
mon, so natural are they, if a Divine breath did not animate 
them. It must not he forgotten that his favorite subjects do not 
exact a brilliant coloiing : he oftenest retraces scenes mournful 
or austere. But as in Christianity by the aide of suffering and 
reaignation is faith with hope, so Lesueur joins to the pathetic 
sweetness and grace; and thia man charms me at the same time 
that he moves m.e. 

The works of Leauem' are almost always gi'eat wholes that 
demanded profound meditation, and the most flexible talent, in 
order to preserve in them unity of subject, and to give them va- 
riety and harmony. The History of St. Bruno, the founder of 
the order de» Chartreux, is a vast melancholy poem, in which 
are represented the different scenes of monastic life. The^fis- 
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tory of St. Martin, and St. Benedict has not come dowo to ui 
entire ; but the two fragments of it that we possess, the Mass oj 
St. Martin, and the Vision of St. Benedict, allow us to compare 
that great work with every better thing of the kind that has 
baen done in Italy, as, to speat sincerely, the Muses and the IRs- 
tory of Love, appear to ns to equal at least the Farnosina. 

In the History of St. Bruno, it is particularly neoeasajy fo re- 
mark St. Bruno, prostrated before a crucifix, the saint reading a 
letter of the pope, his death, Lis apotheosis. Is it possible to 
carry meditation, humiliation, rapture farther S Si. Paul preach- 
ing at JSphesus reminds one of tlie School of Athens, by the ex- 
tent of tlie scene, the employment of architecture, and the stilful 
distribution of groups. In spite of the number of personages, 
and the dirersity of episodes, the picture wholly centres in St. 
Paul. He preaches, and upon his words hang those who are 
listening, of every sex, of every age, in the most varied attitudes. 
In that we behold the graad lines of the Koman school, its de- 
sign full of nobleness and truth at the same time. What charm- 
ing and gi'ave heads ! "What graceful, bold, and always natural 
movements ! Here, that child with linglets, full of naive enthu- 
siasm ; there, that old man with bended knees, and hands joined. 
Are not all those beautiful heads, and those draperies, too, wortliy 
of Raphael ? But the marvel of the picture is the figure of St. 
Paul,' — it is that of the Olympic Jupiter, animated by a new 
spirit. The Mass of St. Martin carries into the soul an impres- 
sion of peace and silence. The Vision of St. Benedict has the 
character of simplicity full of grandeur. A desert, the saint on 
his knees, contemplating his sister, St. Scholastique, who is as- 
cending to heaven, borne up by angels, accompanied by two 
young girls, crowned with flowers, and bearing the palm, the sym- 
bol of virginity. St. Peter and St. Paul show St. Benedict the 
abode whither his sister is going to enjoy eternal pence. A 
slight ray of the sun pierce.? the cloud. St. Benedict is as it were 
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lifted Up from the earth by this ecatatie vision. One scarcely de- 
sires a more lively color, and the expression is divine. Those two 
virgins, a little too tall, perhaps, how beautiful and pure they are ! 
How sweet are those forms ! How grave and gentle are those 
faces I The person of the holy monk, with all the material ao- 
ceasories, is perfectly natural, for it remains on the earth ; whilst 
his face, where his soul shines forth, is wholly ideal, and already 
in heaven. 

But the chef-d'ceuvre of Lesueur is, in our opinion, the Descent 
from the Gross, or rather the enshrouding of Jesus Christ, already 
descended from the cross, whom Joseph of Arimathea, Nicode- 
mus, and St. John ire placing in the shroud. On the left, Mag- 
dalen, in tears, Jriases the ftet of Jesus ; on the right, are the holy 
women and the Vugio It is impossible to carry the pathetic 
farther and preaerie beauty The holy women, placed in front, 
have each their particular gnef While one of them abandons 
herself to d^paii an immense but internal and thoughtful sad- 
ness is upon the face of the mother of the crucified. She has 
comprehended the divine benefit of the redemption of the human 
race, and her grief, sustained by this thought, is calm and re- 
signed. And Uien what dignity in that head! It, in some 
sort, sums up the whole picture, and ^ves to it its character, 
that of a profound and subdued emotion. I have seen many 
Descents from the Cross ; I have seen that of Rubens at Ant- 
werp, in which the sanctity of the subject has, as it were, con- 
strained the great Flemish painter to join sensibility and senti- 
ment to color ; none of those pictures have touched me hke that 
of Lesjieur. All the pai-ts of art are there in the service of ex- 
pression. The drawing is severe and strong ; even the color, 
without being brilliant, surpasses that of the St. Bruno, the 
Mass of St. Martin, the St. Paul, and even that of the Vidon 
of St. Benedict ; as if Lesueur had wished to bring together in 
it all the powers of his soul, all the resources of bis talent !' 



' Thia pifitnre had beeo made for k ohapel of the ohnrch of St. GervnU 
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Now, regard the Muse — tl th b t tli 

same genius. Those are P p t h t Ch t mty 

them also, by reason of th id hi hast ty tl wt h Le 
Sueur haa clothed them. All t I ul ly 1 w th 

mythologwal errors into wl h p L f 11 d tl y h 

not wanted occasion to depl ththld t Ithj 
ney to Italy and studied antiquity more. But who can have tlie 
strange idea of searching in Lesueur for an archeology ? I seek 
and find in him the very genius of piunting. Is not that Terp- 
sichore, well or ill named, with a harp a little too strong, it ia 
said, as if the Muse had no particular gift, in her modest atti- 
tude the symbol of becoming grace ? In that group of three 
Muses, to which one may give what name he pleases, is not the 
one that holds upon her knees a book of music, who sings or is 
about to sing, the most ravishing creature, a St. Cecilia thai 
preludes just before abandoning herself to the intoxication of in- 
spiration? And in those pictures there ia brilliancy and color 
ing ; the landscape is beautifully lighted, as if Poussin had 
guided the hand of his friend. 

Poussin ! What a name I pronounce. If Lesueur is the 
painter of sentiment, Poussin is the piunter of thought. He is 
ia some sort the philosopher of painting. His pictures are reli- 
gious or moral lectures that testify a great mind as well as a 
great heart. It is sufficient to recall the Seven Sacraments, the 
Deluge, the Arcadia, the Ti-ufh that T f } mike TamU 
of Envy, the Will of Evdamidas, nd th D n of Human 
Life. And the style is equal to the pt n P ussin draws 

like a Florentine, composes like a F hm n nd often equals 
Lesueur in expression; coloring al is m tmi wanting to 
him. As well as Racine, he is smitten with the antique beauty 
and imitates it; but, like Racine, he always remams onginil 
In place of the navueii and unique charm of Lesueur, he has a 
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Bcvere simplicity, with a correctness that never abandoia him. 
Remember, too, that he cultivated every liind of painting. He 
is at once a gi-eat historical piunter and a great landscape pmnt- 
er, — he treats religious subjects as well as profane subjects, and 
by turns is inspired by antiquity and the Bible, He lived much 
at Rome, it is true, and died there; but he also worked in 
France, and almost always for Prance. Scarcely had he become 
known, when Richelieu attracted him to Paris and retained him 
there, loading him with honors, and giving him the commission 
of first pfunter in ordinary to the king, with the general direction 
of all the works of painting, and all the ornaments of the royal 
houses. During that sojourn of two years in Paiis, he made 
the Last Supper (Chte), the St. Frangois Xavier, the Truth 
that Time frees /rom the Taints of Unvy. It was also to France, 
to I'.is friend M. de Chautelou that from Rome he addressed the 
Inspiration of St. Paul w is h d eries of the 

Seven Sacraments, an imm mp or grandeur 

of tbonghf, can vie with b S Rap speak of it 

from the engiaMngs, foi S t> men no longerln 

France, Eternal shame 

Parthenon — we we deliv d 
monuments of Fiench gen 
religious cai*e, had collect d 
the act ! And tliere has 
a statesman, to interdict 
honor the nation depart w 
territory !' There has no b 
undertaken at least to r p 
get back again the great worki 
others, scattered in Europe, i 



' Saofi a law was the flrat (ictof the first assembly of atfranoliieod Greoco, 
imd all the friends of art have applauded it iVom end to end of civilizod 
Europe. 
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acq\iire the baboons of Holland, as Louis XIV. said, or Spanish 
canvasses, in trutJi of an admirable color, bat without nobleness 
and moral expression.' I kaow and I love the Dutch pastorals 
and the cows of Potter ; I am not insensible to the sombre and 
ardent coloring of Zurbai-an, to tlie briUiant Italian irmtations of 
Murillo and Velasquez ; but in fine, what is all that in compari- 
son with serious and powerful compositions like the Seven Saera- 
ments, for example, that profound representation of Christian 
rites, a work of the highest faculties of the intellect and the soul, 
in which the intellect and tlie soul will ever find an exhaustiess 
subject of study and meditation ! Thaak God, the graver of 
Pesne has saved them from our ingratitude and barbarity. 
Whilst the originals decortite the galleiy of a great English loi-d,' 
the love and tte talent of a Pesne, of a Stella, have preserved 
for lis faithful copies in those expressive engravings that one 
never grows tired of contemplating, that every time we examine 
them, reveal to us some new side of the genius of our great 
countryman. Regard especially the ^Extreme Unction! What 
a sublime and at the same time almost graceful scene 1 One 
would call it aa antique bas-relief, so many groups are properly 
distributed in it, witli natural and varied attitudes. Tlie drape- 
ries are as admirable as those of a fragment of the PanatTwncEa, 
which is in the Louvre. The figures are all beautiful. Beauty 
of figures belongs to sculpture, one is about to say ;— -yes, but it 
also belongs to painting, if you have yorirself the eye of the 
painter, if you liave been sti-uck with the expression of those 
postures, those heads, those gestures, and almost those looks; 
for every thing lives, every thing breathes, even in those engra- 
vings, and if it were the place, we would endeavor to make the 
reader penetrate with us into those secrets of Christian sentiment 
which are also the secrete of art. 



w in the Biidgoivntfir Qallory, 
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We endeavor to console ourselves for having lost the Seven 
SacramenU, and for not having known how to keep from Eng- 
land and Germany so many productions of Poussin, now buried 
in foreign colkctions,' by going to see at the Louvre what re- 
miuns to us of the great French artist, — thirty pictures produced 
at different epochs of his life, which, for the most part, worthily 
sustain his renown,— the portrait of Poussin, one of the baccha- 
nals made for Richelieu, Mars and Venus, the Death of Adonis, 
the Rape of the Sahines,^ EUezer and Behecca, Moses saved from 
the Waters, the Infant Jesus on the Knees of the Virgin and St. 
Joseph standing by,* especially the Manna in the Desert, the 
Jadgmmt of Solomon, the Blind Men of Jericho, the WoiTtan 
taken in Adultery, the Inspiration of St. Paul, the Diogenes, 
the Deluge, the Arcadia. Time has turned the color, which 
was never very brilliant ; but it hns not been able to disturb 
what will make them live forever,— the design, the composition, 
and the expression. The Deluge has remained, and in fact will 
always he, the most striking. After so many masters who have 
treated tlie same subject, Poussin has fotmd the secret of being 
original, and more pathetic than his predecessors, in representing 
the solemn moment when the race is about to disappear. There 
are few details ; some dead bodies ate floating upon the abyss ; 
a sinister-looking moon has scarcely risen ; a few moments and 
mankind will be no more ; the last mother uselessly extends bei' 
last child to the last father, who cannot take it, and the serpent 
that has destroyed mankind darts forth triumphant. We try in 
vain to find in the Dehi'je some signs of a trembling hand : the 



' In iha midst of this scene of brutal violeneo, overj'bodj lias remarkod 
lliis delioata crait — « Roman qnito jonng, almost iiivecile, wliilo possessing 
himsolf by.forooof a young girl tfiklng refnga In the arms of her mothor, 
asks her fl'oiQ her motlier with nn air at oneo pEissionate and reatrained. In 
ordm to nppiBtantothis picture, compai'e it witli that of Dn^id in thewiecmMi 
and iu the da^/^la. 

' In Biot^thi Bt. Joseph is heretho important personage. He governs lli'o 
whole scene ; .be prnj!, lie is as it were in ecstasy. 
13 
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sou! that sustained and conducted that hand iiukes lUclt telt bj 
our soul, and profoundly moves it. Stop \t tlut 'Ji.ene of 
mourning, and almost by its side let your e>eB lest upon that 
fresh landscape and upon tbose shepherds th^t sunouud a tomb 
The most aged, with a knee on tbe ground reads these words 
gmven upon the stone : Si in Arcadia ego, and I also lived in 
irciidia. At the left a shepherd listens with bpiious attention 
At the right is a charming group, composed of a shepberd in 
t!ie spring-time of life, and a young gul of ravjshmg beauty An 
artless admiration is painted on the face of the young peasant, 
who looks with happiness on his beautiful companion As foi 
her, her adorable face is not even veiled with the slightest shade , 
she smiles, her hand resting carelessly upon the shoulder of tbe 
yoijng man, and she has no appeaiance of comprehending that 
lecture given to beauty, youth, and love. I confess tliat, for 
this picture alone, of so touching a philosophy, I would give 
many master-pieces of coloring, all the pastorals of Potter, all 
tbe badinages of Ostade, all the buffooneries of Teniers. 

Lesueur and Poussin, by very different but nearly equal titles, 
are at the head of our great painting of the seventeenth century. 
After them, what artists again are Claude Lorrain and Philippe 
de Champagne J 

Do you know in Italy or Holland a greater landscape paiuter 
than Chude ' \nd seize well his trae character Look at those 
ast d bea t f 1 It les 1 1 ted by th h t 1 t raj t 
tl d t II wh t! th 1 1 de, th t es tl os 

w te tl -nut th t hght th t I — I th U 

th t t 1 1 d wh tl 1 ! m dp 

h n d 1 1 f y 1 t Ij ft b! tr th 

tl f b ty d I L n s, bo 11 tl 

I te f Igbt d 1 k It b 11 I th h t y 

f I gl t I 11 t CO b t m 11 d g t wh n 

t p d t 1 a 1 1 fc eak th m t ed 

1 ts, 1 d t tl 1 ts t 1 u 

Th h es til a t co h th bjecl 
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than to relieve and make appear to advantage the scenes of 
nature by liarmony of contrast. In the Village J'ete,]ik, noise, 
movement are in front, — peace and grandeur are at the founda- 
tion of the landscape, and that is truly the picture. The same 
effect is in the Cattle Gvmsinff a River. Tiie landscape placed 
immediately under your eyes has nothing in it very rare, we cin 
find such a one anywhere ; but follow the perspective, — it leails 
you across flowering fields, a beautiful river, ruins, mountains 
that overlook tliese ruins, and you lose yourself Ju infinite distan 
ces. That Landscape crossed hy a river, where a peasant wateis 
his herd, means notliing great at first sight. Contemplate it some 
time, and peace, a sort of meditativeness in nature, a well-gradua- 
tad perspective, will, little hy little, gain your heart, and give you 
in that small picture a penetrating cBann. The picture called a 
Landscape represents a vast champagne filled with ti'ces, and 
lighted by the rising sun, — in it there is fi'eshness and — already 
—warmth, mystery, and splendor, with sb'es of the sweetest har- 
mony. A Dance at Sunset expresses the close of a beautiful day. 
One sees in it, one feels in it the decline of tie heat of the day ; 
in the foreground are some shepherds and shepherdesses daneijig 
by the side of their flocks.' 

Is, it not strange, that Champagne has been put in the Flemish 
school !' He was bom at Brussels, it is ti'ue, but he came very 
early to Paris, and liis true master was Potissin, who counselled 
him. He de 'oted his talent to France, lived there, died- there, 
and what is decisive, his manner is wholly French. Will it be 



'The piotnris of Claude Larrain, of which wo linvB just spoken, .ire in tlio 
Mnseum of Paris. In all there ate thirteen, ivhilst the Muaeiiui of MndriJ 
alone poasesBcs almost as man;f, while theie ara in England more thnn fifty, 
and tliose th« most admirable. See the Apfbndix. - 

'Tta la^i JCotice 1^ iks Tistiires exhibUed in- tie QaTUry qf the STaUotmUfa- 
seam of ihs Louvre, 1852, Blttoiigh its author, M. Yiliot, is surely a man of 
ineoiiteatabia knowledge and taste, persists in placing CSitimpagnEi in tlie 
Elemish Bohool. Sn rfvaiieiB, a learned foreigner, M. Waagen, claims him 
tOT the Freach school. Siauitiiiei'ie and SHiuOler ill Faria, Berlii^ 1339, 
^«B1. 
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said that he owes to Flanders his color? We respond tbf,t this 
ipality is balanced by a grave defect that he also owes to Flan- 
ders, the want of ideality in the figures ; and it was from Fraoeo 
that he learned how to repair this defect by beauty of moral ex- 
pression. Champagne is inferior to Lesueur and Poussin, hut he 
is of their family. He was, also, of those ai'tists contemporaneous 
with Corneille, simple, poor, virtuous, Christian.^ Gbampagne 
worked both for the convent of the Carmeliits in tlie Sue St. 
Jacques' tliat venerable abode of ardent and sublime piety, and 
Port-Eoyal, that place of all others that contained in the smallest 
space the most virtue and genius, ao many admirable men and 
women worthy of tbem. Wtat has become of that famous cru- 
ciflx that he painted for the Church of the Carmelites, a master 
piece of perspective that upon a horizontal plane appeared per- 
pendicular ? It perished with tie holy bouse. The Last Su^>per 
(C^e) is a living picture, on account of the truth of all the figures, 
movements, and postures , but to my eyes it is blemished by the 
absence of the ideal. I am obliged to say as much of tlie I&past 
leith Simon the Pharisee. The ehf-d'eeuvre of Champagne is 
the Apparition of St. Gervals and St. Profais to St. Ambrose in 
a Badlicaof Milan. All the qualities of French art are seen in 
it,— simplicity and grandeur in composition, with a profound 
expression. On that canvas are only four personages, the two 
martyiB and St. Paul, who presents them to St. Ambrose. Those 
four figures fill the temple, lighted above all fii the obscurity of 



' Well nppreoiated by Kohelien, ho preferred liIs eateoin to hia benefits. 
One day whan an euvoy cf Biohelien anid to liim that lio had only to ask 
freely whst he wished Ibr the iidvanoement of his fortuno, Chnmpngna ro- 
spoDdedthstif M.thoCurdiiiiilcDnldmii^ehima mora ekilful painter tlian he 
was, it WHS the only thing that lie asked of his Emiuenco; but that hciog im- 
possible, ho only desired the honor of his good gruces. F^Ubien, Untr^ims, 
let edition, ito., port v., p. 171 ; antl do PD«3, Ahrdgi dela Vtedes I'emtm, 
ad edi lion, p. 500. — "As he had mHoli love for jnstiee and truth, provided 
he saUafled what they both demitnded, he Busily paEsed over all the ro^t."— 
A'fcmloffe ds Foj-t-Boyal, p. BS6. 
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tie nigbt,% the luminous appai-ition. The two martyrs are full 
of majesty. St. Ambrose, kneeling and in prayer, is, as it were, 
seized with terror.^ 

I certainly admire Champagne as.an historical painter, and even 
as a landscape painter ; hut he is perhaps greatest as a portrait 
painter. In portraits ti'uth and nature are particularly in their 
place, relieved by coloring, and idealized ia proper measure by 
expression. ITie portraita of Champagne are so many monu- 
ments in which Lis most illustrious contemporaries will live for- 
ever. Every thing about them is striiingly real, grave, and 
severe, with a pencti'ating sweetness. Should the reeorda of Portr 
Royal be lost, all PortEoyal might be found in Champagne. 
Among those portraits we see the inflexible Saint-Cyran,° as well 
as his perseoutor, the imperious Eichelien." We f.ee, too, the 
learned, tlie intrepid Antoine Araaad, to whom the contempora- 
ries of Bossuet decreed the name of Great ;* and Mme. Angelique 
Arnaiid, with her naive and strong figure.' Among them is 
mother Agnes and the humble daughter of Champagne himself, 
sister St. Suzanne." She has just been miraculously cured, and 
her wholo prostrated person bears still the impress of a rehc of 
suffering. Mother Agnes, kneeling before her, regards her with 
a look of grateful joy. The place of the scene is a poor eel! ; a 
wooden cross hanging on the wall, and some straw chairs, are all 
the ornaments. On the picture is the inscription, — Cknsto uni 
iTi-dico anifnai-um et corporum, etc. There i 



' See the Afpenois. 

' The original is in the Museum of Grsnolile ; bnt boo tlio engraving of 
Morin ; see nlso that of Baret, after the beanrifnl do^n of ItemonBUar. 

■ Iq the Muaeum of the Lonvre ; see oIbo the ongravlag of Morin. 

' The origiiitd is now in the Clidtean of Bable, belonging to the Marquis oJ 
EougS ; BBB the engraving of Bimonneaa in Patraolt. Tlie baaatiful ongra- 
vjQg of Edelinol; wae mudo after a dififerent original, attrihufed to a nephew 
:>f Cliampagne. 

' The ori^nal Ls also in the poaseaaion of tho Marquis of Eouga ; tlie ail- 
Biiraljte engraving of Van Sohupeii may talie its plaea. 

•In the Museum. 
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Christian stoicism of Pott-Royal in its imposing austerity. Adil 
to all these portraits that of Champagne ; ' for tie painter maj 
be put by the side of his personages. 

Had, France produced, in the seventeenth century only thcsp 
four great artists, it would be necessary to give an important 
place to the French school ; but she counts many otlier paintei's 
of the greatest merit. Among tliese we may distinguish P. 
Mignard, so much admired in his times, so little known now, and 
so worthy of being known. How have we been able to let fall 
into oblivion the author of the immense fresco of Val-de-gr&ce, 
so celebrated by Moliere, which is perhaps the greatest page oJ 
painting in the world!' What strikes at first, in this gigantic 
work, is tte order and harmony. Then come a thousand charm- 
ing details and innnmei-able episodes which form tiiemselves im- 
portant compositions. Remark also the brilliant and sweet 
coloring which should at least obtain favor for so many other 
beauties of the first order. Again, it is to the pencil of Mignard 
that wo owe that ravishing ceiling of a small apaitment of th« 
King at Versailles, a master-piece now destroyed, but of which 
there remans to us a magnificent translation in the beautiful en- 
graving of Gerard Audran. What profound expression in the 
Plague of j^acus," and in the St. Charles ffivinff the Communion 



' In the Miisoum, imd eagraved by Gerard Edellnck. 

' £a Qloire dw ViU-de-Qr&ce, in ito, 1669, with a frouUspieoe and vignettes. 
Moli^e tliore enters into infinite details on nil tlie pm'la of the art of piinting 
and tho gSQius of Mignsrd. Ho pnsliOB eulogy perhaps to the estent of hy- 
perbole; afterwnrds, hyperbola gavB place to the most ahoineful indifference. 
Tbe fresco of tte dome of Val-de gracB ia poraposad of fonr rows of fignias, 
whioli rise in a oirolo &om the boao to the vertex of the arob. In the nppcr 
part is the Trinity, above which is raised a resplendent sky. Below the 
Trinity are the celestial powers. Besoecdmg B degree, wo eeo tbe Virgin 
and the holy personages of the Old and Now TeEfnmenL Tinally, at tlio 
low?r exlremity is Anna of Austria, introdncad into pa:-ndlse by St. Anno 
and Si. Louis, and these three figures are accompanied by a multitude of 
poreonnges pertaining to tbe history of Prance, among whom oro distiu- 
gnished Joan of Aro, Charlemagne, etc. 

'Engraved by Gerard Audran under tha name of the Flagzie of David 
ijapii^ ii Datid). What has become of the original? 
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lo the Plague-infected of Milan! Migaard is reeognized as one 
of our best portrait painters : grace, sometimes a little too refined, 
is joined in liim to sentiment. The French school can also pre- 
sent with piide Valentin, who died young and waa so Ml of 
promise ; Stella, the worthy friend of Poussiii, tlie uncle of Clau- 
dine, Antoinette, and Franqoise Stella ; Lahyre, who has so mudi 
spirit aud taste ;' S^hastiea Bourdon, so animated and elevated ;' 
the I^nsins, who sometimes have the naiveti of Lesueur and the 
color of Champagne; Botirguignon, full of fire and enthusiasm; 
Joavenet, whose composition is so good f finally, besides so many 
others, Lebrun, whom it is now the fashion to treat cavalierly, 
who received from nature, with perhaps an immoderate passion 
for fame, passion for the beautiful of every kind, and a talent of 
admirable flexibility, — the true painter of a great king hy tke 
richness and dignity of lis manner, who, like Louis XIV, 
worthily doses the seventeenth century.* 

Since we have spoken somewhat extensively of painting, would 
it not be nnjiist to pass in silence over engraving, ifa daughter, 
or its sister? Certiunly it is not an art of ordinary importance; 
we have excelled in it; we have above all carried it to its per- 
fection in portraits. Let us be equitable to ourselves. What 
school — and we are not unmindful of those of Marc' Antonio, 
Albert Durer, and Eembrandfc^can present such a succession of 
artists of this kind ? Thomas de Leu and Leonard Gautier make 



• See his Landscape at Simsei, iinil the Bai/tei's (tes Suigneuses), an ttgroea- 
\Ae scene somewhnt blemislied by cnrelese drawing. 

' It would be neccssiiry to iwte all his eompoBitiooa. In his Mdlg limUi^ 
the fignre of tUe Virgin, wittont being ealestiol, Kdoiiralily ejpreasBS medi- 
tnUon and I'oflootion. We lost some time £^ the most important work of 
S. Bonidon, the Sept lEavrea dt SfitSrUanU, See the Affenoix. 

' See espedally Mb Sctrenie Uhctioit. 

' The picture that is oalled U SUsTtae, whleh ropreaenta the aleep of the in- 
fiint Jbbu3, is not nnworthy of Ponseic. The head of the infout la of anper- 
UnmBn power. The Baides of Alexander, witli tliolr defects, are pngea of 
Iiistory of the higheat order ; and in the Alexander visiimg witA ideation 
tie Mather and tie Wife qf Barym, one knows not wliioh to admira most, Mia 
noble ordering of tbe wbolfl or the iii«t ^sproaaion of the flgures. 
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in some sort the passage from the six(««nth to the seventecntU 
century. Then come a crowd of men of the most diverse talents, 
— Mellau, Michel Lasae, Morio, Daret, Huret, Masson, !Nanteuil, 
Brevet, Van Schupen, the Poillys, the Edehncks, and the Audrans. 
Gerard Edelinck and Nanteiiil alone have a popular renown, and 
they merit it by the delicacy, splendor, and charm of their graver. 
But the connoisseurs of elevated taste find it leasftheir rivals in 
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great century — Henry lY., Louis XIII., the de Tlious, B^ruUe, 
Jansenius, Saint-Cyran, Marillac, Bentivoglio, Richelieu, Maaarin, 



■ It EBCms thnt Losncur EOmatiincs famished DnreC 'witli designs. It is 
indead bo Losneiir tliivt Daret owes the idea and tlio design of Ma eh^- 
i'leiitPrs, the portrait of Armandde Bonclxin, prince do Conti, rapreaenlad in 
Ids oariicst ;oiitli, and in an abixj, anstuincd and surrounded by angels of 
different sizo, forming a oliarmiiig coaiposilion. Tlie drawing is oomploioly 
pure, oxeapt some imporfeob fore-aliorteniugs. The little aiigela iJint sport 
witli the emblema of the future oordinal are full of spirit, and, at tha same 



' Edelinck saw only tlie reign of Louis SIV. Nanleuil was able to on- 
grave very few of tlie great man of tha time of Lonia XIIL, and the regency, 
aud in the lattei' part of tlieir life ; Mazariii, in Mb lost five or six years ; 
,Condi5, growing old ; Turenne, old ; Fouquet and Matthien Mol^, some yean 
befora tha fall of tlie one and the death of tlie other; ondhe waa too oftau 
obliged to waste his talent upon a crowd of parlian 
and ohaeiire Gnanoif rs. 
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stiil young, and Eetz, when lie was only tt coadjutor." Mellaii 
had the same advantage. He is the fivat m date of all the en- 
gravers of the seventeenth century, and perhaps is also the most 
expressive. With a aingin line, it seems that from his hands 
only shades can spring ; he does not strike at fii'st sight ; but the 
more we regard him, the more he seizes, penetrates, and touches, 
like Lesueur.' 

Christianity, that is to say, the reign of the spirit, is favorable 
to painting is particularly expressive. Sculpture seems to be a 
pagan art tor if it must also contaui moial expiession, it is al- 
ways under the imperative condition of beauty of foim. This is 
the reason ■why sculptuie is is it were natural to antiquity, and 
appeared there ■nith an incompirible splendor before which 
painting somewhat piled ' whil'it among the modems it has been 
eclipsed bypinting and has lemaiued veiy mfenor to it, by 
reason of the extiemc difii(,ulty of bringing stone and marble to 
espiess Chiistian sentiment inthout which, material heauty suf- 
fere so that our sculpture is too insignificant to he beautiful, 
too manieied t) be express ve Since antiquity, there have 
scarcely 1: pen two ichoolsot Sculpture:* — one at Florence, before 
Michael AngeJo, and especially with Michael Angelo ; the other 



'If I wisliod to make any oae Rotiamnted with the greatest and most nsg- 
iacted portion of the seventeenth osatnry, that whioh Voltaiio almost wh'jllj 
omitted, I would set him to eolleoling the worts of Morin. 

'Meilan not only made portraits after the celebrated painters of his 
time, he is hiin/islf the atithor of great and ohanning compositions, many of 
iihioh serve as frontlapioeas to books. I wiUinglj call attention to that one 
ivhidiis at tha head of a folio edidon of the latimiudion A la Re Denote, and 
to tho beautiful frontispieeos of the writings of lUoholion, ftora the press ot 
the Louvre, 

■ This was the opinion of Winlcelmaiiii at the end of the eighteenth oon- 
tnrj- ; it ia our opinion now, oven after all the discoveries that have boon 
made during fifty years, that may be seen in great part retraced and deseribcd 
m the Mvaio real ^arbonico- 

* There was donbtless sculpture m the middle ege : the iimumerable 9^- 
urea at the portals of our cathedrals, aud tlie statues that are discoverer) 
every day soffloiently tesljfy it. The imagers of that time oert^nly had 
nraoh spirit and imagination ; but, at least in every thing that we have seen, 
henuty is absent, and taste wanting. 
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ia France, at tlie Senaissance, ■with Jenn CousiD, Goujon, Oer- 
main Pilon. "We may say that tliese three artists have, as it 
were, shared among themselves grandeur and grace : to the first 
belong nobility and force, witli profound knowledge;' to the 
otlier two, an elegance full of charm. Sculpture changes its 
character in the seventeentb century as well as every thing else ; 
it no longer has the same attraction, but it finds moral and reli- 
gious inspiration, which the skilful masters of the Senaissanct 
too much lacked. Jean Cousin excepted, is there one of them 
that is superior to Jacques Sarazin 1 That great artist, now al- 
most forgotten, is at once a disciple of the Fiench school and 
the Italian school, and to the quaJities that he borrows from his 
predecessors, he adds a moral expression, touching and elevated, 
whicli he owes to the spirit of the new school. He is, in sculp- 
ture, the worthy contemporary of Lesueur and Poussin, of Cor- 
neille, Descartes, and Pascal. He belongs entirely to the reign 
of Loiiis XIII., Richelieu, and Mazarin ; he did not even see that 
of Louis XIV.' Called into France by Richelieu, who badalso 
called there Poussin and Champagne, Jacques Sarazin in a few 
years produced a multitude of works of mre elegance and gi'eat 
character. What has become of them ? The eighteenth century 
passed over them without i-egarding them. The barbarians that 
destroyed )r scattered them, were arrested before the paintings 
of Lesueur and Poussin, protected by a remnant of admiration : 
while breaking the master-pieces of the French chisel, they had 
no suspicion of the sacrilege they were committing against art as 
well as their country. I was at least able to see, some years 
ago, at the Museum of French Monuments, collected by the 
piety of a friend of the arts, beautiful pai-ts of a superb mauso- 

- Oo and Bee at tb.o Mnsenm of Versailles the statue of Frnnds L, nnd any 
whether any Italian, except the anther of the Latirent de Medicis, haa mnde 
any filing likS' it. See niso in tha Mii^cum of ths Lonvre, tha statue of Ad- 
miral Chttbot. 

' Sarazin died in 1660, Lesueur in 1665, PoHssIn in 1665, DeacartOB in 
1630, Paaoid in 1663, and tho geniua of Comeillo did not ixtend beyond thai 
epoch. 
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lettm, erected to the memory of Heari de Bourbon, second of the 
name,- Prince of Cond6, fatlier of the great Cond6, the worthy 
support, the skilful fellow-laborer of Richelieu and Mazai'in. 
This monument was supported by four figures of natural gran- 
deur, — Faith, Prudence, Justice, Charity. There were four bas- 
reliefs in bronze, representing the Triumphs of Renown, Time, 
Death, and Eternity. In the TTiumph of Death, the artist had 
represented a certain number of illustrious modems, among 
whom he had placed himself by the side of Michael Angelo.' 
We can still contemplate in the court of the Louvre, in the pa- 
vilion of the Horloge, those cai-yatides of Sarazia at once so ma- 
jestic and so graceful, which are detached with admirable relief 
and lightness. Have Jean Goujon and Germain Pilon done any 
thing more elegant and lifelike ? Those females breathe, and are 
about to move. Take the pains to go a short distance' to visit 
the humble chapel that now occupies the place of that magnifi- 
cent church of the Carmelites, once filled with the paintings of 
, Stella, Lahire, and Lebi-un ; where the voice of 
s heard, where Mile, de Lavalliere and Mme. de Lon- 
gueville were so often seen prostrated, their long hair shorn, and 
their faces bathed in tears. Among the relics that are preserved 
of the past splendor of the holy monastery, consider the noble 
statue of the kneeling Cardinal de BSrulle. On those meditative 
and penetrating features, in those eyes raised to lieaven, breathes 
the sou! of that great servant of God, who died at the altar like 
a warrior on the field cf honor. He prays God for his dear 

' Lenoir, Masie dia MmmmenU Frani)ais, vol. v., p. 87-Bl, and tbo Muih 
Boyide des MoYiflmteiiia FrantaU of ISlfi, p. 3S, 99, 103, 1£2, and 140.- Tills 
wonderful monument, erected to Honri da Bouiboii, at tUe expense of lib 
old intandmt PcrrtLnlt, proeidont of tlie Ohambre des CaatpUs, wtia plnccd in 
the Chnroh of the Jesuits, and was wlioHr in bronze. It must not be eon- 
fbnudod witli tlio otbor monument that the Cond^s ereeted to tlie eamo 
prince ill their &mily burial-grotmd at Vnllery, nenr Monterenu, in Toane. 
riiia monnmantiB in marble, and by the hand of Michel Angviier; ebo tlie 
flOBorlption in Lenoir, vol. t., p, 23-25, unci espeoinJIy in the Anv/uak-e dt 
V Tonne povr 1842, p. 1!B, etc. 

' Rue d'Enfer, No. 67. 
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Carmelites. That head is perfectly natural, as Champagne 
might have painted it, and has a severe grace that reminds one 
of LesTieuL- and Poussin.' 

Below Sarazin, the Anguiora are still artists that Italy would 
admire, and to whom there ia wanting, since the gi'eat century, 
nothing hut judges worthy of them. These two brothers covered 
Paris and France with the most precious monuments. Look at 
the tomb of Jaeques-Augiiste de Thou, by Franijois Angnier; 
the face of the great historian is refleefive and melancholy, like 
tbat of a man weary of the spectacle of human things ; and 
nothing is more amiable than the statues of his two wives, Marie 
BarbanQon do Cany, and Gasparde de la Chiitre.' The mauso- 
leum of Henri de Montmorency, beheaded at Toulouse in 1632, 
which ia alJII seen at Moulins, in the church of the ancient con 
vent of file daughter of Sainte-Marie, is an important work of 
the same artist, in which foi'ce is manifest, with a little heaviness.' 
To Michel Anguier are attributed the statuea of the duke and 
duchesa of Tresmes, and that of their illustrious son, Potier, Mar- 
quis of Gfevres.^ Behold in him the intrepid companion of Conde, 



' Tho Museum of the Louvre poasessos only a very anuill immbec of Sara- 
mn'e worts, snii tliOBO of.verj littlo importimoo : — si bust of Picire Siguier, 
stritingly true, two stiituattos full of graoa, and the araaU funeml moniiniBnli' 
of HaoneqnlQ, Ahbi of Beraay, mambEt of Ptirliflment, who died in 1851, 
which is a ci^-d'teunre of eleganoo. 

'TheBH ihrae aia'aaa were united in the MuBBum des I'etiis-Augiistins, 
Lenoir, Mueie-ropal, ste., p. 94; we know not wlij thej have been sepnrated; 
Jnoquos-Augnsto de Thou lina boonplaoad Id the Ibuvtb, and his two wives 
at VBramllaB. 

'FcanijoiB Angnier had made a mtirblo tomb of Cardinal de Berullo, which 
wm in the oratory of Sue St. Soitori. It would have been interesting to 
oompare this staSne irith that of Saraziii, whioh is still at the Carmelilos. 
Fron^ois is also the author of the inonumsnt of the Longuevilles, which, 
lioforo the RevolnKon, was at tlio C^lastiua, and was seen in 1815 at tlio 
tnusoum des Petit-Avguatins, Lenoir, ibid,, p. 103 ; it ia now in the Louvra. 
Tt is lilt obelisk, tha four sides of whieh are covei'ed with allegorieal bas- 
reliefs. Tho pedestal, alsooraainented withbaa-raliefc, has fourfumale figures 
■ji mothle, representing the cardinal virtuea. 

' How at Versfliilea. Lenoir, p. 97 nnd 100. Sec his portrait, painted bj 
Champagne, nnd engraved by Morin. 
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arrested in his course at tliirtj-two yell's of age liefore Thionville, 
after tlie battle of Ecioroy, alreatiy lieutenant-general, and when 
Conde was demanding for him the bSton of a marshal of France, 
deposited on his tomb ; behold him yonng, beautiful, brave, like 
hia comrades cut down also in the flower of life, Laval, Ohfitillon, 
La Moussaye. One of the best woits of Michel Ang^uier is the 
monument of Henri de Chabot, that other companion, that faithful 
friend of Gonde, who hy the splendor of his valor, especially by 
the graces of his person, knew how to gain the heart, the fortune, 
and the name of the beautiful Mai^erite, the daughter of the 
great Duke of Rohan. The new duke died, still young, in 1655, 
at thirty-nine years of age. He is represented lying down, the 
head inclined and supported by an angel ; another angel is at his 
feet. The whole is striking, and the details are exquisite. The 
'aee of Chabot has every beauty, as if to answer to its reputation, 
6ut the beauty is that of one dying. The body has already the 
languor of death, longuescil moriens, with I know not what an- 
tique grace. This morsel, if the drawing were more severe, would 
rival the Dying Gladiator, of which it reminds one, which it per- 
haps even imitates.' 

In truth, I wonder that men now dare speak so lightly of Pnget 
and Girardon. To Puget qualities of the first order cannot be 
refused. He has the fire, the enthusiasm, the fecundity of genius. 
The caryatides of the Hotel de Ville of Toulon, which Lave been 
brought to the Museum of Paris, attest a powerful chisel. The 
MiloTt reminds one of ttie manner of Michael Angelo ; it is a little 
overstrained, but it cannot be denied that the effect is striking. 



' Group in wliito marble wliioli waa at tha Celeatins, n oliuroli Hsar tlio 
laid of Bohnn-Chnbot in the Place Royals; re-oolleeted in the Mtisaum Set 
Petiia-A-ugaBiAoB, Iienoir, ibii., p. 97 ; it is now nt Versnillas. Wa mnst uol 
pass over thnt heautiM prodnotion, tho mausolentn of Juoques de SouvrS, 
Qrnhd Prior of Fraiioe, the brother of the beautiful Marobionesa de SablS [ 
3, manaolonm that eama tWim Smnt-Jean de Lutritu, passed through the Ma- 
HBnia des PsiUa-AvgasUas, and ia now found in the Louvre. Tlie seulptiuBS 
if the porto Sidat-Denis are also owed to Michel Angiiler, as well as tho 
itofColbert, whiobisinthemueeuiB. 
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Do you want a talent more natural, and still haviDg foiiM and 
elevation ? Take t!ie trouble to searcfi in tlie Tuileries, in the 
gardens of Versailles, ia several churelies of Paris, for the scatter- 
ed works of Girardon, here for the mausoleum, of the Goudis,' 
there for that of the Castellans,' that of Louvois,' etc. ; especially 
go to see in the chni'ch of the Sothonne the mausoleum of Eiche- 
lieu. The formidable minister is there represented in his last 
moments, sustained by religion and wept by his country. The 
whole person is of a perfect nobility, and the figure has the fineness, 
tlie sevef'ty, the superior distinction given to it by the pencil of 
Champagne, and the gravers of Morin, Michel Lasne, and Melian. 
Finally, I do not I'egard as a vulgar sculptor Ooysevox, who, 
under the influence of Lebrun, unfortunately hegina the theatrical 
style, who still lias the facility, movement, and elegance of Lebrun 
himself. He reared wortliy monuments to Mazaiin, Colbert, and 
Lehrun,* and thus to speak, sowed busts of the illustiious men of 
his time. For, remark it well, artists then took scarcely any 
arbitrary and fanciful subjects. Tbey wovked upon contempora- 
neous subjects, which, while giving them proper liberty, inspii'cd 
and guided them, and communicated a public interest to their 
works. The Frencli sculpture of the seventeenth centurj', like 
that of antiquity, is profoiindJy natural. The churches and the 
monasteries were filled with the statues of those who loved tJiem 
during life, and wished to rest in them after death. IJach church 
of Paris was a popular museum. The sumptuous residences of 
the sristocracy^ — for at that period, there was one in SVance, like 



' At flrat nt Notre-Damo, tlia natuiiil place for the tombs of tho Goiidis, 
then at the Augustme, now at VBi-aaillBB. 

' In the Chureh St. Gecmain dea Prea. 

' At the Cspiicliins, then at the AuguaUns, tlioQ at VeraaiUes. 

' See, on these monuments, lenok, p. 98, 101, lOa, That of Mnzsiin i& 
now Rt the Louvre ; that of Colbert has been restored to the Chnreh of SL 
Enstaohe, and that of Lebrim to tiie Chnreh St. Nicholoa du Chardonnst, aa 
well as the mauBoleum, so expressive bat alitHe overstriuned, of the mother 
of Lobron, by Tubj, nnd the manaolenm of Jerome Bigaon, the oelebratait 
Connoillor of Slate, who died in 1858. 
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Uint of England it the present time-— poisesaed theii secular 
tombs, statues, bii&ts, and jiortriife of emimrit raea whose glorj 
belonged to the countpy as well as their own timily On its side, 
the state did not encourage tie dits m detail and tlius to speak, 
in a small way ; it gave them i powertiil iiapulse bv demanding 
oE them important worlcs, by confiding to them vist enterprises. 
All great things were thus mingled tot^etlipr, recipr oilij inspired 
and susfiiined each otlier 

One man alone in Europe has left i name in tlie beautiful ait 
that surrounds a chateau or a pahi-e with graceful gardens or 
magnificent parka,— that min is a Frendimin of tlie seventeenth 
■ centurv, is Le Nfltre. Le Noti'e may. be reproached with a regu- 
larity that is perbajB excessive, and a little mannerism in details ; 
but he has two qualities that compensate for many defects, gran- 
deur and sentiment. He who designed the park of Versailles, 
who to the proper an'angement of parterres, to the movement oi 
fountains, to the harmonious sound of waterfalls, to the mysteri- 
ous shades of gi'oves, has known how to add the magic of infinite 
perspective by means of that spacious walk where the view is 
e-vtended over an iraniense sheet of water to be lost in the limits 
less distances, — be is a landscape-painter worthy of having a place 
by the side of Ponssin and Lorrain. 

We had in the middle age our Gfothie architecture, like all the 
nations of northern Europe, In the sixteenth century what archi- 
tects were Pierre Lescot, Jean BuUant, and PhiUbert Delorme ! 
What cliarming palaces, what graceful edifices, the Tuileries, the 
Hotel de ViJle of Paris, Chambord, and Ecouen ! The seventeenth 
century also had its original architecture, diflerent from that of 
the middle age and that of the Renaissance, simple, austere, noble, 
like the poetry of Corneille and the prose of Descartes. Study 
without scholastic prejudice the Luxembourg of de Broases,' the 

' Quatremdra do Qnincy, SiaMi-6 dels Vie ei des Ouvmges de plus (SKirvt 
Arciileein, vol. ii., p. 145: — "There eonld sonrMly bo f'ouDd in any ooimtry 
aa en^fmlia so grand, whisli offers with ao muoU unity and rogulnritj na 
aspect at 0009 more ynriod iind pioturapqne, oBpeoiaUy in the ft^aoftha 
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portal of Saint-Gervais, and the great hall of the Palais de Jus 
tice, by tlie same architect ; the Palais Cardinal and tiie Sorbonna 
of Lemercier ;' the cupola of Val-de-Grace by Lemuct ;- the tri- 
umphal arch of the Porte Saint-Denis by Fraii9ois Biondel ; Ver- 
sailles, and especially tlie Inyalides, of Mausart." Consider with 
attention the last edifice,. let it make its impression on your mind 
and soul, and you will easily succeed in recognizing ia it a par- 
ticular beauty. It is not a Gothic monument, neither is it an 
almost Pagan monument of the sixteenth century, — it is modei'n, 
and also Christian ; it is vast with measure, elegant with gi'avity. 
Contemplate at sunset that cupola reflecting the last rays of day, 
elevating itself gently towards the heavens in a slight and grace- 
ful cur^e ; cross that imposing esplanade, enter that court admi- 
rably lighted in spite of its covered galleiies, bow beneath the 
dome of that church where Vauban and Turenne sleep, — you 
will not be able to giiaKl youi'self from an emotion at once reli- 
gious and military ; you will say to yourself that this is indeed 
the asylum of warriors who have reached the evening of life and 
are prepared for eternity ! 

Since then, what has French architecture become ? Once hav- 
ing left tradition and national character, it wanders from imitation 
to imitation, and without comprehending the genius of antiquity, 
it unskilfully reproduces its forms. This bastard architecture, at 
once heavy and mannered, is, little by little, substituted for the 
beautiful architecture of tbe preceding century, and everywhere 

entrnnefl." Ucfortunatety this unity has disappeared, tliants to the con- 
strnetioas thftt have wnoe been added to tlie priiiiiijve worli, 

' In order to nppreciato Hie bonuty of tlie Sorbonue, one muat Etfind in tli« 
lower part of the great ooui-t, End from that point consider the eflfect of the 
BuccasBive elevnfion, at first of the other port of the court, tlien of the diffor- 
ont stories of the portico, then of the porlioo itsolf, of the oliurch, and, finaiJy, 
of the dome. 

' QuHlremare do Qniocy, Ibid., p. 257 :— " TLo cnpola of this edlflee is one 
of the finest in Europe." 

• Wa do not sponk of the colonnndB of tho louvre by Perroait, because, 
in spite of its grand qualities, it hejcins tho decline and marks the pasaage 
finni tlie serious to tho acaderaio stjde, ftom originality to imitation, from tlifl 
sovontaanth eontnry to tha oigliteenth. 
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effaces tte vestiges of the French spirit. Do you wish a striking 
example of it ? In Paris, near the Luxembourg, the Condes had 
their kdlel,^ magflificent and severe, with a military aspect, as it 
was fitting for the dwelling-place of a family of warriors, and 
within of almost royal splendor. Beneath those lofty ceihnga had 
been some time suspended the Spanish flags taken at Bocroy. In 
those vast saloons had been assembled the elite of the grandest 
society that ever existed. In those beautiful gardens !iad been 
seen promenading Corneille and Madame de Sevign^, Moliere, 
Bosisuet, Boileau, Racine, in the company of the great Cond6. 
The oratory had been painted by the hand of Lesueur,' It had 
been easy to repair and preserve the noble habitation. At the 
end of the eighteenth century, a descendant of the Condea sold 
it to a dismal company to build that palace without eliaiacter 
and taste which is called the Palais-Bourbon. Almost at the 
same epoch there was a movement made to construct jt church to 
the patroness of Paris, to tliat Genevi^v^e, whose legend is so 
touching and so popular. Was there ever a better chance for a 
national and Christian monument? It was possible to return to 
the Gfothic style and even to the Byzantine style. Instead of 
tbat there was made for us an immense Roman basilica of the 
Decline. What a dwelling for the modest and holy vii'gin, so 
dear to the fields that bordered upon Lutece, whose name is still 
venerated by the poor people who inhabit tliese quarters ! Be- 
hold the church which has been placed by the side of that of 
Saint-Etienne du Mont, as if to make felt all the differences 
between Christianity and Paganism ! For here, in spite of a 



' Sao tiie engraving of P^rella. Sanval, vol. ii., p, fi6 ami p. ISl, sajs that 
the Mid of Coaii was imgnijicejaly hiili, that it was the most Tiwgnijismii oj 
tlia ismt. 

» Notioo of Guillet de St. Georges, reoonUy published (see the Appendix) ; 
— "Nearly ftt the Bama time the Princess-dowager de Cond6, Charlotte-Mar- 
guerite de Montmorenej, mother of the lal« priaee, had an oraiory p£unted 
by Lesuenr in the hM of Cond^. The oltnr-pieoe represents a MativUiy, 
that of the ceiling a CelesHdl QUtry. Tlia wainaeot is enriehod with Beveroi 
figures and with a quanUty of omamenCa worked with great ciire." 
14 
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mistitre of tlie most different styles, it is evident that the Pagan 
style prenlomi nates. Christian worship cannot be naturalized in 
this profane edifice, which has so many times changed its desti- 
nation. It is in vain to call it anew Saint-Genevi^ve, — the revo- 
lutionary name of Pantheon will stick to it.' The eighteenth 
centfuy treated the Madeleine no better than Saint-Gene vifeve. 
Tn vain the beautiful sinner wished to renounce the joys of the 
world and attacB herself to the poverty of Jesus Christ. She has 
been brought back to the pomp and luxury that she repudiated; 
she has been put in a rich palace, all shining with gold, which 
might very well he a temple of Venus, for certainly it has not the 
severe grace of the Pantheon, of which it is the most vulgar copy. 
How far we are from the Invalides, from Val-de-GrSce, and the 
Sorbonne, so admirably appropriated to their object, whei'ein ap- 
pears so well the hand of the century and the country which 
reared them ! 

While architecture thus strays, it is natural that painting 
should seek above every thing color and brilhancy, that sculp- 
ture should apply itself to become Pagan again, that poetry 
itself, receding for two centuries, should abjure the worship of 
thought for that of fancy, that it should everywhere go borrow- 
ing images fram Spain, Italy, and Germany, that it should run 
lifter subaltern and foreign qualities which it will not attain, and 
abandon the grand qualities of the French genius. 

It will be said that the Christian sentiment which animated 
Lesueur and the artists of the seventeenth century is wanting to 
those of ours ; it is extinguished, and cannot be rekindled. In 
the Gmt place, is tliat very cert^n ? Native faith is dead, but 
cannot reflective fsuth take its place ? Christianity is exhaustless ; 
it has infinite resources, and admirable flexibility ; there are a 

' Tlio Pantheon is on imitation of tlio St. Punl's of Jjondon, which is ilself 
B very sad imitntlor. of St. Peter's of Koma. The only merit of the PanUieon 
IS its situation ou the summit of Van hill of St. GeneviSva, from wliioh it 
ovarloolia that pnrt of tlie town, and is seen on different sides to b oonsidem- 
blo distnaca. Put in its pines the Val-de-Grico of Lemeraiar with tlis dome 
of Lemuet, and judge ivhat would be the effect of eneh an edifice I 
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ihousand waya of arriving' sit it and returning to it, because it 
has itself a thousand phases that answer to the most different 
dispositions, to all the wants, to all the mohility of the heart. 
Wliat it loses on one side, it gains on another ; and as it has pro- 
duced our civilization, it is called lo follow it in all its vicissitudes. 
Either every religion will perish in this world, or Christianity 
will endure, for it is not in the power of thought to conceive a 
more perfect religion. Artists cf the nineteenth century, do not 
despair of God and yourselves A superficial philosophy has 
th w y f f m CI rj t mty d d t t 

tl pi 1 pi y b y t g by m Lin J 
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art. There are in arts, as well. as in letters and philosophy, two 
contrary schools. One fends to the ideal in all things,— it seeks, 
it tries to make appear tbe spirit concealed under the form, at 
once manifested and veiled by nature ; it does not so much wish 
to please the senses and flatter the imagination as to enlarge the 
intellect and move the sou). The other, enamored of natura. 
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stops there and devotes itself to imitation, — its principal object 
is to reproduce i-eality, movement, life, wliicli are for it the su- 
preme beauty. The France of Ibe sevecteentli century, the 
Prance of Descartes, Comeille, and Bossuet, highly spiritual in 
philosophy, poetry, and eloquence, was also highly spiritual in 
the arts. The artists of that great epoch participate in its gen- 
i h t dp t t tl w ) It t-u th t 

thylkdmi t tl P i dB tlkd 

t B t ml th y d t ft m'^, t t p 

th d mm th t d t h 1 to m m h tl y b 

J t ts d t mp t ty t tl f d 

th prat f th h t t th t t t t g 

wh n t 1yd p!in ddgultedA h sad 

tl y 1 mp P l!y P f' J 1 J 

haie thought, d m I d 1 t d 1 ght F th 
reason they are dear to us, their cause interests us, is in sofiie 
sort our ovfn cause, and so this homage rendered to their mis- 
understood gloiy naturally crowns these lectures devoted to true 
beauty, that is to say, moral beauty. 

May these lectures be able to make it known, and, above all, 
loved ! May they be able ajso to inspire some one of jou with 
the idea of devoting himself to studies so beautiful, of devoting 
to them his life, and attaching to thera his name ! The sweetest 
recompense of a professor who is not too unworthy of that title, 
is to see rapidly following in his footsteps young and noble 
spirits who easily pass him and leave him far behind them.' 

' la Uie first rank of the intelligent auditors of this course was M. Jonf. 
ftoy, who already under our iiuspioes, had prBsentfidto ihe/aeuliidts leUrea, 
!u order to cbtsin the degree of doctor, n tbeais on the boanliful. M. Jouf- 
froy had cultivated, with care and particular taats, the seed? that our teaoh- 
ing might have planted in his mind. But of all tlioaa who at that epoch or 
later frequented our leotutes, no one was better SUei to embrace the enaro 
domain of heanly or art thMi the author of the beautiful articles on Eos- 
taoho LesuBur, tlie Cathedral of Noyon, nnd the Louvre. M. Vitet posaosBos 
all the knowledge, and, what is more, all the qnaliliBS raqniBite for a judge 
of every kind of beauty, for a worthy historian of art. I yield to the neoes- 
uty of addrasaing to him the public petilioa that he may not be waiitiug K 
■ vocation so marked and eo elevated. 
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LECTURE XI. 

SOnOHS OF COMMON SENSE, 

Extent of tt-o question of the gotid. — Position of the questiou ncoorJing to 
tiiQ psycholi^ioal method : What is, in legard to the good, the natural 
belief of mankind J— The natnral beliefe of hrananity must not be Hought 
in aprotendad state of nattira, — Study of tlie eenldmeuts and ideas of men 
in lai^uHgea, in life, in oonseloueness. — Disintfirestedaess and dsvotad- 
nesa. — Liberty. — Esteem and ooolfimpt.— -Kespeot. — Admiration aud indig- 
nation. — Dignit)'. — Empire of opinion. — Eidionle. — Eegret and lepent- 
anca. — Hatural and neoefiaary fonndationa of all juBtioe. — Diatinodon be- 
tween fact and nght. — Common sonas, true and false philoEophy, 

The idea of the true in its developments, comprises psychology, 
logic, and nietaphysica. The idea of the beautiful begets what 
is called esthetics. The idea of the good is the whole of ethics. 

It would he forming a false and narcow^ idea of ethics to con- 
nne them within the inclosure of individual consciousness. 
There are public ethics, as well as private ethics, and public 
etliica embrace, with the relations of men among themselves, so 
far as men, their relations as citizens and as members of a state. 
Ethics extend wherever is found iu any degree the idea of the 
good. Now, wliere does this idea manifest itself more, and 
where do justice and injustice, virtue and crime, heroism aad 
weakness appear more openly, than oa the theatre of civil life ! 
Moreover, is there any thing that has a more detasive influence 
over manners, even of individuals, than the institutions of peoples 
and the constitutions of states f If the idea of the good goe* 
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tbus fer, it raust be followed tliither, as recently the idea of tlis 
beautiful baa iDtrodnced iis into tbe domain of art. 

Pbilosophy iiauqw no foreign power ; hnt it is not disposed to 
relinquish its rigbt of esamination over all tbe great manifesta- 
tions of buman nature. All philosopby tbat does not terminate 
in etbics, is bardly wortby of tbe name, and all etliics that do 
not terminate at least in general views on society and govern- 
ment, are powerless etbics, tbat bave neitlier counsels nor rules 
to give humanity in its moat difficult trials. 

It seems tbat at tbe point wbere we bave arrived, tbe meta- 
physics and iestbetics tbat we have taught evidently involve such 
a doctrine of morality and not such another, that, accordingly, 
the question of the good, tbat question so fertile and so vast, ia 
for Tis wholly solved, and that wa can deduce, by way of reason- 
ing, the moral theory tliat is derived from our theory of tbe 
beautiful and our theory of the true. We might do this, per- 
haps, but we will not. This wonld be abandoning the nietiiod 
that we bave Lithecto followed, tbat method that proceeds by 
observation, and not by deduction, and makes consulting expei'i- 
ence a law to itself. We do not grow weaiy of experience. Let 
ns attacb ourselves faithfully to tbe psychological method ; it baa 
its delays ; it condemns us to more than one repetition, but it 
places us in the banning, and a long time retains us at the 
source of all reality, and all light. 

Tbe first maxim of tbe psychological method is this : Trne 
philosophy invents nothing, it establishes and describes what is. 
Now here, what is, is tbe natnral and permanent belief of tbe 
being that we are studying, ta wit, man. What is, then, in re- 
lation to the good, the natural and permanent belief of the human 
race ! Such is, in our eyes, the first question. 

With us, in fact, the human race does not take one side, and 
philosophy tbe other. PbJlosopby is tbe Interpreter of the 
buman race. What the buman race thinks and believes, often 
unconsciously, philosophy re-collects, explains, establishes. It is 
'the feiitbful and complete expression of human nature, and human 
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nature is entire m eai-li of us philosopher', ind in every other 
man. AmoDg lis it is aft aineU by consciousness , among other 
men, it manifests itself m their ivoris ind action" Let ns, then, 
interrogate tlie latter and the former ; let ns especially inteiTogate 
our own consciousness ; let ua clearly recognize what the human 
race thinks ; we shall then see what ehould he the office of phi' 
liKophy, 

Is there a human Iangu^;e known fo us that has not dlfi'eionl 
expressions for good and evil, for just and unjust? Is there any 
language, in which, by the side of the words pleasui'e, interest, 
utility, happiness, are not also found the ivords sacrifice, disin- 
terestedness, devotedness, virtue? Do not all langnagea, as well 
aa all nations, speak of liberty, duty, and right? 

Here, perhaps, some disciple of Oondillao and Helvetius will 
ask tis whether, in this regard, we possess authentic dictionaries 
of the language of savage tribes found by voyagers in the isles 
of the ocean? No; but we have not made our philosophic re- 
ligion out of the supei'stitions and prejudices of a certain school. 
We absolutely deny that it is necessary to study human nature 
in the famous savage of Avejron, or in the like of him of the 
isles of the ocean, or the American continent. The savage state 
offers us humanity in swaddling-clothes, thus to speak, the germ 
of humanity, but not humanity entire. The true man is the per- 
fect man of his kind ; true human nature is human nature ar 
rived at its development, as true society is also perfected society 
We do not think it worth the while to ask a savage his opinion 
on the Apoll Belvidere, neither will we ask him for the pnnci 
pie thit on t tute the moral nature of man, because m him this 

o a t e s only sketched and not completed. Our great 
pi losojl } of the seventeenth century was sometimes % httle too 
n 1 pi ased th hypotheses in which God plays the principal 
[a t a J ushea Lutnan liberty.' The philosophy of the eigli 
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teentli eeEtury threw itself into the opposite extreme; it had r«- 
course to hypotheses of a totally different character, among others, 
to a pretended natural sfate, whence it iindertook, with infinite 
pains, to di'aw society and man as we now see them. Rousseau 
plunged into the forests, in order to find there the model of lib- 
eity and equality. That is tlie commencement of Lis politics. 
But wait a little, and soon you will see the apostle of tlie uatural 
state, driven, by a necessary inconsequence, from one excess to an 
opposite excess, instead of the sweets of savage liberty, proposing 
to lis the Contrat Social and Lacidemone. Condillac' studies 
the human mind in a statue whose senses enter into exercise un- 
der the magic wand of a systematic analysis, and are developed 
iu the measure and progress that are convenient to him. The 
statue aiioeessively acquires our five senses, but there is one thing 
that it does not acquire, that is, a mind like the human mind, 
and a sonl like ours. And this was what was then called the 
esperimental method 1 Let us leave there all those hypotheses. 
In order to understand reality, let ua study it, and not imagine it. 
Let us take humanity as Jt is mconfestally shown to us m ifa 
actual characters, and not as it miy have been m a primitire, 
purely hypoUietioal state, in those unfoimel lineaments or that 
d^radation which is called the saiage statp In that, without 
doubt, may be found signs oi louvenirs of humtnit^ and if this 
were the plea, we might, n lur turn, examine the re itila of 
voyages, and find, even in tliat darkness of infancy or decrepitude, 
admirable flashes of light, noble instincts, which already appear, 
or still subsist, presaging or recalling humanity. But, for the 
sake of exactness of. method and true analysis, we turn our (^-es 
from infancy and the savage state, in order to direct them towards 
the being who ia the sole object of our studies, the actual man, 
tlie real and completed man. 

Do you know a language, a people, which does not possess 
the word disinterested virtue ? Wlio is especially called an hon 

' Ist Series, rot. iii., leoturas S and S, Cond^Uae. 
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est man ? la it the skilful calculator, devoting himself to making 
his own affairs the best possible, or he who, under all ch-cum- 
stances, is disposed to observe justice against his apparent or 
real interest ? Take away the idea that an honest man is capa- 
ble, to a certain degree, of resisting the attractions of personal 
inl«Fest, and of making some saciifices for opinion, for propriety, 
for that which is or appears honest, and you take away the 
foimdatioQ of that title of honest man, even ia the most ordinary 
sense. That disposition to prefer what is good to our pleasure, 
to our pei-soaal utility, in a word, to interest — that disposition 
more oi^ less strong, more or less constant, more or less tested, 
res the different degrees of virtue. A man who c'trries 
s far as devotion, is called a hero, let Lim be 
concealed in the humblest condition, or placed on a public stage 
There is devotedness in obscure as well as in exalted atationa 
There are heroes of probity, of honor, of loyalty, in the relations 
of ordinaiy life, as well as heroes of couiage and pattiotsm in 
the counsels of peoples and at the head of amiies. All these 
names, with their meaning well recognized, are in all languages 
and constitute a certain and universal fact. We may exphin this 
fact, but on one imperative condition, that in explaining we do 
not destroy it. Now, is the idea and the word disinterestedness 
explained to us by reducing disinterestedness to interest ? This 
is what common sense invincibly repels. 

Poets have no system,— they address themselves to men as 
they really are, in order to produce in them certain effects. Is 
it skilful selfishness or disinterested virtue that poets celebrate ? 
Do they demand our applause for the success of fortunate ad- 
dress, or for the voluntary sacrifices of virtue? The poet knows 
that there is at the foundation of tbe human soul I know not 
what marvellous power of disinterestedness and devotedness. 
In addressing himself to this instinct of the heart, ho is sure of 
awakening a sublime echo, of openmg every source of the pa- 
thetic. 

Consult the annals of the human race, and you will find in 
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them man everywhere, and more and more, claiming his liberty, 
This word liberty is as old as man himself. What then ! Men 
wish to be free, and man himself should not be free ! The word 
nevertheless esists with the most deteimined signifiaation It 
Bignifies that man beheves himself a free being, not only a m ted 
and sensible, but endowed with will, a will that belon t lum 
that consequently cannot admit over itself the tyranny f auoth 
will which would make, in regard to him, the oflce f f tal ty 
even were it that of the most beneficent fatality. D y u p 
pose that the word liberty could ever have been form d f th 
thing itself did not exist? None but a free being could p 
the idea of liberty. Will it be said that the liberty f n 
only an illusion ? The wishes of the human race m th n the 
most inexplicable extravagance. In denying the es nt I d 
tinction between liberty and fatality, we contradict all 1 ng ag 
and all received notions ; we have, it is true, the ad ant ge f 
absolving tyrants, but we degrade heroes. They 1 tl n 

fought and died for a chimera ! 

All languages contain the words esteem and contempt. To 
esteem, to despise, — these are universal expressions, certain phe- 
nomena, from which an impartial analysis can draw the highest 
notions. Can we despise a beingwho, in his acts, should not be 
free, a being who should not linow the good, and should not feel 
himself obligated to fulfil it 1 Suppose that the good is not 
essentially different from the evil, suppose that there is in the 
world only interest more or less well understijod, that there is 
no real duty, and that man is not essentially a free being, — it is 
iwpossiblo to explain i-ationally the word contempt. It is the 
same with the word esteem. 

Esteem is a fact which, faithfully expressed, contains a com- 
plete philosophy as solid as generous. Esteem has two certain 
characters : 1st, It is a disinterested sentiment in the soul of him 
who feels it ; 2d, It is applied only to disinterested acts. We 
do not esteem at will, and because it is our interest to esteem. 
Neither do we esteem an action or a person because they have 
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been successful. Success, fortunate calculation, may malte us 
envied ; it does not bring esteem, which Las another price. 

Esteem in a certain degree, and under certain drcumstances, 
is respect, — respect, a holy and sacred word wliich tiie most 
subfile or the loosest analysis will never degrade to expressing a 
sentiment that is related to ourselves, and is applied to actions 
Clowned by fortune 

Take again theae two woida these two facts analogous to tlift 
first two admiration and mdjgn^tioc Esteem and contempt 
are rather judgments indignation and admiration are sentiments, 
but sentiments that peitain to mtelligenee and envelop a judg- 

Admiration is an essentiiljy dismteiested sentiment. See 
whethei there [s any interi-St in the world that has the power to 
give you admiration for any thing oi anj person. If you were 
interested, you might feign admnation but jou would not feel it. 
A tyrant with death in his hand miy constrain you to appear 
to admire, but not fc admire in reility Even affection does not 
determine admiration ; whilst a heroic ti «t even in an enemy, 
compels you to admire. 

The phenomenon opposed to almiiation is indignation. In- 
dignation is no more anger than idmiMtioa is desire. Anger is 
wholly personal. Indignation k never directly related to us ; it 
may have birth in the mid'st of cucumstances wherein we are 
engaged, but the foundation and the dominant cliai'aeter of the 
phenomenon in itself is to be disinteie ted Indignation is in ils 
nature generous. If I aiu a victim of an injustice, I may feel at 
once anger and indignation, anger against him that injures me, 
indignation towards him who is unjust to one of his fellow-men. 
We may be indignant towards ourselves ; we are indignant 
towards every thing that wounds the sentiment of justice. Indig- 
nation covers a judgment, tlie judgment that he who commits 
such or such an aciJon, whether against us, or even for us, does 

' Sea tlia Theory of Sentiment, pnit i., leclnra 5. 
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in action unworthy, contrary to our dignity, to his own dignity, 
to human digoity. The injury sustained is not the measure of 
indignation, as the advantage received is not that of admiration. 
We felieitat« ouraelvea on possessing or having acquired a useful 
thing; but we never admire, on that account, either ourselves or 
the fiing that we have just acquired. So we repel the stone ttat 
wounds us, we do not feel indignant towards it 

Admiration elevates and ennobles the soul. The genei-oua 
parts of human nature aie disengaged and esalted in presence of, 
and as it were in contact with, the imige of the gooJ. This is 
the reason why adroiration is already by itself sc beneflcent, even 
should it be deceived in its object Indignation is the result of 
these same generous parts of the soul, which, wounded by injus- 
tice, are highly roused and protest in the name of offended human 
dignity. 

Look at men in action n 1 y u w 11 e tliem imposing upon 
themselves great sacriiic n d t nquer the suffrages of 
their fellows. Tbe einp t j n n mmense, — vanity alone 
does not explain it; it 1 Itles al p rtaias to vanity, but it 
has deeper and better ro ta W j Ige that other men are, like 
us, sensible to good and 1, tl t th ) d tinguish between virtue 
and vice, that Ibey are capable of being indignant and admiring, 
of esteeming and respe ting, as well as despising. This power is 
in us, we have i.un6i.iou''nes=' of it we know that other men 
possess it as well is we and it is this power that fiightens us. 
Opinion is onr tjwn conscionsness transferred to the public, and 
there disengaged fiom all complaisance and armed with an inflex- 
ible severity. To the remorse m our own hearts, responds the 
shame in that second soul whicli \ve have made ourselves, and is 
called public opinion. We must not be astonished at the sweets 
of popularity. "We are more sure of having done well, when to 
the testimony of our consciousness we are able to join that of the 
our fellow-men, There is only one thing that 
Tainat opinion, and even place iis above it : it is 
e testimony of our consciousness, because, in fine 
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tlie public and the whole human race are compelled to judge us 
according to appearance, whilst we judge ourselves infallibly and 
by the most certain of all knowledge. 

I Ridicule is the fear of opinion in small things. The force of 
ndicule is wholly in the supposition that there is a comniou taste, 
a common type of what is proper, that direete men in their judg- 
ments, and even in their pleasantries, which in their way are also 
judgments. Without this supposilion, ridicule falls of itself, and 
pleasantry loses its sting. But it is immortal as well as the dis- 
tinetion between good and evil, between the b f 1 d tl 
■jgly, between what is proper and what is imp j. 

When we have not succeeded in any meas 1 t k f 

our interest and prosperity, we experience a tim t f p 
that ia called regret But we do not confound ■n' t w th tl t 
other sentiment that jises in the sotd when w is t 

having done something morally had. This t m nt 1 
pain, but of quite a different nature, — it is r m rs p ta ce 
That we have lost in play, for example, is d' g bl t u, h t 
if, in gsuning, we have the cousoiousuea of ha 1 d 

adversary, we experience a very diffe t nbm t 

We might prolong and vary ihes mples W have said 

enough to he entitled to conclude th t h m ! n ge and the 
sentiments that it expresses ate inexfl h! f w 1 not admit 
the essential distinction between good and evil, between virtue 
and crime, crime founded on interest, virtue founded on disinter- 



■ Disturb this distinction, and you disturb human life and entire 
society. Permit me to take an extreme, tragic, and terrible ex- 
ample. Here k a man that has just been judged. He has been 
condemned to death, and is about to he executed — to be deprived 
of life. And why ! Place yourself in the system that does not 
admit the essential distinction between good and evil, and ponder 
on what is stupidly atrocious in this act of human justice. What 
has the condemned done ? Evidently a thing indifferent in itself. 
For if there is no other outward distinction than that of pleasure 
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and pain, I defy any one to qualify any human action, wliatevei 
it may be, as criminal, without Uis moat aljsurd inconsequence. 
But this thing, indifferent in itself, a certain number of men, called 
legislators, have declared to be a crime. This purely arbitrary 
deelaratton has found no echo in the heart of this man. He has 
not been able to feel the justice of it, since there is nothing in 
itself just. He has flierefore done, without remorse, what this 
declaration arbitrarily interdicted. The court proceeds to prove 
to him that he has not succeeded, but not that he has done con- 
trary to justice, for there is no justice. I maintain that every 
condemnation, be it to death, or to any punishment whatever, 
imperatively supposes, in order to be any tiling else than a repi'es- 
sion of violence by violence, the four following points ; — 1st, That 
there is an essential distinction between good and evil, justice and 
irjustice, and that to this distinction is attached, for every intelli- 
gent and free being, the obligation of conforming to good and 
justice ; 2d, That man is an intelligent and free being, capable of 
compreb ending this distinction, and the obligation that accompa- 
nies it, and of adhe t t nat ally ndependently of all con- 
vention, and e rj p t la apable also of resisting the 
temptations that b ai 1 n towa 1 1 and injustice, and of ful- 
filling the saor d la f tu al j f ; 3d, That every act 
contrary to just e de es to be p essed by foi'ce, and even 
punished in repant n f ih f It nm tted, and independently 
too of all law and all convention ; 4th, That man naturally recog- 
nizes the distinction between the merit and demerit of actions, as 
he recognizes the distinction between the just and the unjust, and 
knows that every penalty applied to an unjust act is itself moat 
stricUy just 

Such are the foundations of that power of judging and punish- 
ing which is entire society. Society has not made those princi- 
ples for its own use; they are much anterior to it, they are 
contemporaneous with thought and the soul, and upon these rests 
society, with its laws and i(s institutions. Laws s 
by their relation to these eternal laws. The surest power o 
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of procuring it by conquest and preservmg it by force or eiinnmg, 
save throwing over all that the cloalc of hypocritical laws. 

It is true, such is the aspect under which skepticism makes us 
consider society and human justice, driving ns through deapai-r 
to revolt and disorder, and bringing us back through despair 
again to quite another yoke than that of reason and virtue, to 
that regulated disorder which is called despotism. The spectacle 
of human things, viewed coolly, and without the spirit of system, 
is, thank God, leas sombre. Without doubt, society and human 
justice have still many imperfections which time discovers and 
corrects; but it may hs said, that in general they rest on truth 
and natural equity. The proof of it is, that society everywhere 
subsists, and is even developed. Moreover, facts, were they such 
as the melancholy pen of a Pascal or a Rousseau represent them 
to be, facts ate not all, — before facta is right; and this idea of 
right alone, if it is real, suffices to overtiira an abasing system, 
and save human dignity. Now, is the idea of right a chimera! 
I again appeal to languages, to individual consciouanesa, to the 
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human race, — is it not true that fact is everywhere distinguished 
from light, fact which too often, perhaps, but not always, as it ia 
said, is opposed to right; and right that subdues and rules fiict, 
or protests against it? What word ia it that restrains most in 
human societies! Is it not that of right? Look for a language 
that does not contain it. On all sides, society ia bristling with 
rights. There is even a distinction made hetweeu natural right 
and positive right, between what is legal and what ia equitable. 
It is prodainied that force should be in the service of right, and 
not right at tho mercy of force. The triumphs of force, wherever 
we perceive them, either under our eyes, or by the aid of histoiy 
in bygone centuries, or by favor of universal publicity beyond the 
ocean, and in foreign continents, rouse indignation in the disin- 
terested spectator or reader. On the contrary, lie who inscribes 
Oft his banner tlie name of right, by that alone interests us ; the 
cause of right, or what we suppose to be the cause of right, is for 
ua the cause of humanity. It is also a fact, and an inconteatable 
fact, that in the eyes of man fact is not every thing, and that the 
idea of right is a universal idea, graven in shining and inefface- 
able characters, if not in the visible world, at least in that of 
thought and the soul ; concerning that is the question ■ it is also 
thit which in the long run reform d g tl th 

Individual consciousn^s, cocce d nd t f 1 1 th n 
tii'C apecies, is called common aen It mm n that 

has made, that sustains, that devel p lang ge«, natu 1 and p 
manent beliefe, society and its fund m ntal tit t n G m 
marians have not invented languag u 1 gisl t t n 

philosophers general beliefe. All thea th gs h t be n 

personally done, but by the whole Id —by th n flu 
manity 

Oomm n sense s depos ted n ts k All la uig nd 
all hum n n t tut ons cont tl e J and th ( m ts th t 
wo hav J st ailed tonndadl bdnd pe ally the 
distinct on between good a d e !, b tw n ju t nd njusti 

w 11 ind d s e betw n dutj n 1 nt t between 
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virtue and Imppinesa, with the profountlly rooted belief that hap- 
piness 13 a recompense due to virtue, and tbat crime in itself 
deserves to bp punished, and calls for the repai'atioii of a just 
suffering. 

These things are aftesled by the words and actions of men. 
Such are the sincere and impartial, but somewhat confused, some- 
ivhat gross notions of comTOon sense. 

Here begins the part of philosophy. It has before it two dif- 
ferent routes ; it can do one f t th g th cept the 
notions of common sense, eh d t th th by 1 lop and 
iaorease them, and, by faithfully pes ^thmftfy the nafr 
«ral beliefs of humanity ; or, j p 1 tl h such a 

principle, impose it upon the n t M t f a> ni ense, ad- 
mit those that agree with this p p! rt fi lly b 1 the others 
to these, or openly deny them th It call il making a 

system. 

Philosophic systems are not philosophy , they trj to realize 
the idea of iE, as civil institutions try to realize that of justice, as 
the arts express in their way infinite beauty, as the sciences pur- 
sue universal science. Philosophic systems are necessarily very 
imperfect, otherwise there never would have been two systems in 
the world. Fortunate are those that go on ■doing good, that ex- 
pand in the minds and souls of men, witli some innocent erroi^, 
the sacred love of the true, the beautiful, and the good ! But 
philosophic systems follow their times much more than they di- 
rect them ; they receive their spirit from the hands of their age. 
Transferred to France towards the close of the regency and under 
the reign of Louis XV., the philosophy of Locke gave birth there 
to a celebrated school, which for a long time governed and still 

bs sts among us, protected by ancient habits, hut in radical op- 
po3 tion to our new institutions and our new wants. Sprung from 
the bo om of tempests, nourished iu the cradle of a revolution, 
b o ght p under the bad discipline of the genius of war, tlie 

nptee th century cannot recognize its image and find its instincts 
1 } 1 I ophy bom imder (he influence of the ('ohiptuous refine- 
15 
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menta of Vor.aines, .dmiratlj fitted for tli« deoiepiludc! of an 
stbilrary momiehy, but not for the laborious He of a joung 1* 
ert, suviomided with peril.. A. tor u., a0.i h.nng combated 
the phitaph, of ..n.atiou in th. uretaphj.ic. whioh rt .uteti- 
luted for CmteiiairUm, and in the deplorable e.thetics, now loo 
aceiedited, under nhieh ■ucoumbed oirr great national art of tb. 
.evenleenlli century, rte do not be.itale to combat it ag.m m the 
ethioi that iveto its ueceMaty produol, the clhics of interect. 

The exposition and refutation of these pretended ellic. mil 1«- 
the aubject of the next lecture. 
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Espositiou of tho doctrine of iiiloreat, — Wlmt there ja of tenth iu tliis doft 
tjine. — Its defecta. 1st, It oonfoanda liberty and desire, and thereby 
abolisi-ea liberty. 3d. It ominot explain the fandamentol disduotioii be- 
tween good Bud evil. 8d- It cannot eiqilain obligation and duty. 4tb. 
Nor right. 6th. Nortlia priucipla of meiit and demerit. — ConseqnenoeB 
of tie ethics of interest; llmt tliay ciiLmot adroit a providence, and lead to 

Tub philosophy f ttgtfm Iff 

ngreeahle or psdnf 1 se t "iEia \y th t 

single principle,— te t Th wl 1 f l! y t m m y b 
esplained as follow 

Man is sensible pi 1 p 1 I th d 

seeks the other. 11 t 1 b t t t d h f t w il 
nerer abandon him PI m y 1 f t ^J t 

concerned, and bedrsfid th d j l^tltc 

fotm it takes, — pi ylplas tlltljl 1 

pleasure, it is alway pi th t m p 

The agreeable g er liz d th f 1 ind th t t p 

able sum of pleasure, whatever it may be, no longer concentrated 
within such or such an instant, but distributed over a cejtain ex- 
tent of duration, is happiness.* 



■ On tho ethics of interest, to this leotnre may ha joitied those of vol. iii, 
of tlio 1st Series, on the doetrine of Helvetins aud St. Lambert. 

• Tho word bonieur, which has no exact English equivalent, whiob M. 
Consic nses in liia ethical discnssions in the predse sense of the definition 
given above, we have Bometlmes translated happiness, sometimes good for- 
tune, Bomotimes prosperity, sometimes fortnne. When one has in mini! 
the tiling, ha will not be tronbled by the more or leas esiiot word that indi- 
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Happiness, like pleasure, is relative to liim who esperienoes it ; 
it ia e t lly p 1 rs 1 d 1 es al e we 

bye, i 1 g pi " d I^app 

Inte t tl t wh h p pt t k j tl ' our 

pleasi d h pp 

If h pp th 1 1 f 1 f t t tl 1 otive 

of all t 

Ma !y bl t 1 te t h 1 1 d t, d twelt 

or ill. M b t y d t b 1 PI y "W are 

not re dy t g 1 p t 11 th pi tl t ffered 

on the 1 h J f I f th t nu g h tL tb pi sures 
do not Imyap P tpl t eveiy 

thiag,— t n yttLl Uftift it is 

necessi ry k hwt ijttmjbg gret, 

and s fi pi t b pp ess tb t t saj t pi asure 

EtilJ, b t pi as n d s. 1 1 ss to t g The 

pleasu f tl b dy n t ti ly — th other 

pleasTi tl f d tb f p tl x, tem- 

pers th m by h th 

The tb f t t th 1 tl th tl f per- 

fectod p] li b f t t g h pp f pl til useful 

for th bl p d f p n It dmt bk this 

human th d g d d 1 t d merit 

and d t p bm t d d b t t ] 1 th n its 

own w y Ti g d th t wh I tl y f as con- 

formed t tt ItJthh t-jto our 

ti«e int t V t th t d m 1 1 kn w 1 t esist 
the e t t f pas 1 ns wl t t ly f 1 and 

surely p lthpps.\ tltbt f Bind 

and cbai-acter that sacnfices happiness to plei'sures without du 
ration or full of dangers. Merit and dement punishment lud 

catas it :^a!l language, at best, ia only Ejmbolio ; it bears the samo relation 
to ttODglit aa the forma of nature do to the Ihws thiit produce and govern 
thorn. The true render never mistakes the aymbol for tlie thing symholizeil, 
Uio Bhndow for the reality. 
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rewiird, are tlio consequences of viitue and vice :— for not knoir- 
ing how to seek happiness by the road of wisdom, we are pun- 
ished by not attaining it. The ethics of interest do not pvet«nd 
to destroy any of the duties consecrated by public opinion ; it 
establishes that all are conformed to our personal interest, and it 
is thereby that they are duties. To do good to men is the surest 
means of making them do good to us ; and it is also the means 
of acquiring their esteem, their good will, and their sympathy, — 
always agreeable, and often useful. Disinterestedness itself has 
its explanation. Doubtless there is no disinterestedness in the 
vulgar sense of the word, that is to say, a real sacrifice of self, 
which is absurd, hut there is the sacrifice of present interest to 
future interest, of gross and sensual passion to a nobler and more 
delicate pleflsure. Sometimes one renders to himself a bad 
account of the pleasure that he pursues, and in fault of seeing 
clearly into his own heart, invents that cliinjera of disinterested- 
ness of which human nature is incapable, which it cannot even 
comprehend. 

It will be conceded that this explanation of the ethics of inter- 
est is not overchai-ged, that it is faithful. 

We go further, — we acknowledge that these ethics are an ex- 
treme, but, up to a certain point, a, legitimate reaction against 
the excessive rigor of stoical ethics, especially ascetic ethics that 
smother sensibility instead of regulating it, and, in order to save 
the soul from passions, demands of it a sacrifice of all the pas- 
sions of nature that resembles a suicide. 

Man was not made to be a sublime slave, like Epictetos, em- 
ployed in snppoi'ting bad fortune well witliout trying to surmount 
it, nor, like the author of the Imitation, the angelic inhabitant of 
a cloister, calling for death as a fortunat* deliverance, and antici- 
pating it, as Cir as in him lies, by continual penitence and in 
mute adoration. The love of pleasure, even the passions, have a 
place among the needs of humanity. Suppress tie passions, and 
it is true tliere is no more excess ; neither is there any mainspring 
of action,— without winds the vessel no longer proceeds, and soon 
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sinks in t}ie deep. Suppose a tieing that lacks Jove of self, the 
instinct of preservation, tlie horror of siaffering, especially tha 
Jiorror of death, who has neither the love of pleasure nor the love 
of happiness, in a word, destitute of all personal interest, — such 
a being will not long resist the innumerable causes of destruction 
that surround and besiege him ; he will not remain a day. Never 
can a single family, nor the least sodety be formed or maintained. 
He who baa made man has not confided the care of his worli to 
virtue alone, to devotednesa and sublime charity, — he has willed 
that the duration and development of the race and human so- 
ciety should be placed upon simpler and sufei' foundations ; and 
this is the reason why he has ^ven to man the love of self, the 
instinct of preservation, the taste of pleasure and happine^ the 
passions that animate life, hope and fear, love, ambition, personal 
interest, in fine, a powerful, permanent, universal motive that 
urges us on to continually ameliorate our condition upon the 
earth. 

So we do not contest with the ethics of interest the reality of 
their principle, — we are convinced that this principle exists, thi 
it has a right to be. The only question that we raise is the fol- 
lowing: — The principle of interest is true in itself, but are there 
not other principles quite as true, quite as real ? Man seeks pli 
. ure and happiness, but are thei'e not in him other needs, other 
^sentiments as powerful, as vital? The first and universal pr; 
leiple of human Hfe is the need of the individual to preserve hii 
self; but would this pnnciple suffice to support human life and 
society entire and as we behold it! 

Just as the existence of the body does not hinder th.it of the 
soul, and reciprocally, so in the ample bosom of humanity .and 
the profound designs of divine Providence, the principles that 
differ most do not exclude each other. 

The philosophy of sensation continually appeals to experience. 
We also invoke experience; and it is esperience that has given 
us certain facts mentioned in the preceding lecture, which consti- 
tute the primary notions of common sense. We admit the 6ie(fl 
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that setye as a foundation for the system of interest, and inject 
the system. TKe fticfa are true in their proper hearing, — the sys- 
tem is false in attrihuljng to them an excessive, limitless hearing; 
and it is false again in denying other facta qnite as Jncontestahle. 
A sound philosophy holds for its primary law to collect all real 
facts and respect the real differences that also distjnguish them. 
What it pursues before all, is not unity, hut truth.' Sow the 
ethics of interest mutilate trath, — they choose among facts those 
that agree with them, and reject all the othei's, which are precisely 
the very fecta of morality. Exclusive and intolerant, they deny 
what they do not explain, — they form a whole well united, which, 
as an artjflciai wort, may have its merit, but is broken to pieces 
as soon as it comes to encounter human nature with its gi'and 

We are about to show that the ethics of interest, an o&pring 
of the philosophy of sensation, are in contradiction with a cer- 
tain number of phenomena, which human nature presents to 
whomsoever interrogates it without the spirit of system. 

1st, We have established, not in. the name of a system, but in 
th.e name of the most common experience, that entire humanity 
believes in the existence, in each of its members, of a certain 
foree, a certain power that is called liberty. Because it believes 
in liberty in the individual, it desii'es that this liberty should be 
respected and protected in society. Liberty is a fact that the con- 
sciousness of eich of us attests to him, which, moreover, is envel- 
oped m all the moral phenomena that we have signalized, in 
moial approbation and disapprobation, in esteem and contempt, 
in admiration and indignation, in ment and demerit, in punish- 
ment and leward We «ist the philosophy of sensation and the 
ethics of inteie'it wh^t tbeydoA^ith this universal phenomena 
which ill the behdo of humanitv "supj-ose, on which entire life, 
jirnate ind publii,, tuins 

' On the danger of seeking unity liefire nil -^.u in tlic 3ii Scrica, IVag- 
meiils Philosc^Jiiqiiss, vol n , our Ecannnaiw t of the Lectures qf M. Zif 
•waegiatre 
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Every sjstem of ethica, wliatever it may be, which contains, i 
do not say a rule, but a simple advice, implicitly admits liberty. 
When the ethics of interest advise a man to sacrifice the agree- 
able to the useful, it apparently adniita that man is free to follow 
or not to follow this advice. But in philosophy it does notsuffice 
to admit 1% fact, there must be the right to admit it Now, most 
moralists of interest deny the liberty of man, and no one has the 
right to admit it in a system that deiives the entire human soul, 
all its faculties as well as all its ideas, from sensation alone and 
its developments. 

"When an agreeable sensation, after having charmed our soul, 
quits it and vanishes, the soul experiences a sort of suffering, a 
want, a need,— it is agitated, disquieted. This disquietude, at first 
vague anii indecisive, is soon determined ; it is borne towards the 
object that has pleased us, whose absence makes us suffer. This 
movement of tie soul, more or less vivid, is desire. 

Is tliere in desire any of the characters of liberty ? What is it 
caJle<l to he free ? Each one tnows that lie is free, when he 
knows that he ia master of his action, that he can begin it, artest 
■ it, or continue it as he pleases. We are free, when before acting 
we have taken the resolution to act, knowing well that we are 
able to take the opposite resolution. A free act is that of which, 
by the infallible testimony of my consciousness, I know that I am 
the cause, for which, therefore, I regard myself as responsible. 
God, the world, the body, can produce in me a thousand move- 
ments ; those movements may seem to the eyes of an external 
observer to be voluntary acts ; but any error is impossible to con- 
sciousness,— it distinguishes every movement not voluntary, what- 
ever it may be, from a voluntary acL 

True activity is voluntary and free activity. Desire ia just the 
opposite. Desire, carried to its culmination, is passion ; but lan- 
guage, as well as consciousness, says that man is pa.'sive in pas- 
sion ; and the more vivid passion is, the more imperative are its 
movei^ients, the farther is it from the type of true activity ir 
which the soul possesses and governs itsel£ 
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i am 110 more free in desire than in the sensation tkat precedes 
and determines it. If an agreeahle object is presented to me, am 
t able not to be agreeably moved ? If it is a painful object, am 
I able not to be painfully moved ? And so, when this agreeable 
aeiiisation has disappeared, if memory and imagination remind 
me of it, is it in my power not to suffer from no longer esperi- 
encing it, is it in my power not to feel the need of experiencing 
it again, and to desire more or less aidently the object tlxat alone 
can appease the disouietude and suffering of my aoul ? 

Observe well what tafces place within you in desire ; you recog- 
nize in it a blind emotion, that, witliont any deliberation on your 
paj't, and without the interventJon of your will, rises or falls, in- 
creases or diminishes. One does not desire, and cease to desire, 
according to his will. 

Will often combats desire, as it often also yields to it ; it is 
not, therefore, desire. We do not reproach the sensations that 
objects produce, nor even the desires that these sensations engen- 
der; we do reproach ourselves for the consent of the will to these 
desires, and the acts that follow, for these acts are in our power. 

Desire is so little will, that it often abohshes it, and leads man 
into acts that he does not impute to himself, for they are not 
voluntary. It is even the reftige of many of the accused ; they 
lay their faults to the violence of desire and passion, which, have 
not left them masters of themselves. 

If desire were the basis of will, the stronger the desire the h'eer 
we should be. Evidently the contrary is true. As the violence 
of desire increases, the dominion of man over himself decreases ; 
and as desire is weakened and passion extinguished, man repos- 
sesses himself. 

I do not say that we have no influence over our desires. That 
two facts differ, it does not follow that they must be without re- 
lation to each other. By removing ceitain objects, or even by 
merely diverting our thoughts away from the pleasure that they 
can give us, we are able, to a certain extent, to turn aside and 
e effects of these objects, and escape the desire 
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whicli ttey might esdte in us One may aUo, by sunounding 
himself with certain objects, m lome s^.it manage him'^elf, and 
produce in himself sensations and desires ^hich foi that aie not 
more volimtaty than would be the impiession made upon U5 by 
a stone with which we should stitke omi=elTes Ey yieldmg to 
these desires, we lend them a new foioe, and we moderate them 
by a skilful resistance. One even has some power over tlie organs 
of the body, and, by applying to them an appi'opriate regimen, 
lie goes so far as to modify their functions. Ail this proves that 
there is ia us a power different from the senses and desire, -»hich, 
without disposing of them, sometimes exercises over them an in- 
direct authority. 

Will also directs intelligence, although it is not intelligence. 
To will and to know are two things essentially different. We do 
not judge as we will, but according to the necessary Jaws of the 
judgment and the understanding. The knowledge of truth ia not 
a resolution of the will. It is not the will that declares, for ex- 
ample, that body is extended, that it is in apace, that every phe- 
nomenon tas a cause, etc. Yet the will has much power over 
intelligence. It is freely and voluntarily that we work, that we 
^ve attention, for a longer or a shorter time, more or less intense, 
to certain things ; consequently, it is the will that develops and 
increases intelligence, as it might let it languish and become es- 
tiiiguisbed. It must, then, be avowed that there is in us a 
supreme power that presides over all our faculties, over intelli- 
gence as well as sensibility, which is distinguished from them, 
and ia mingled with them, govei'us them, or leaves them to their 
natural development, making appear, even in its absence, the 
character that belongs to it, since the man that ia deprived of it 
avows that he is no longer master of himself, that he is not him- 
self, so true is it that human personality resides particularly in 
that prominent power that is called the will.' 
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Singular destiny of that power, so often misconceivect, and yet 
so manifest ! Strange confounding of will and desire, wherein 
the most opposite schools meet eadi otlier, Spinoza, Malehranche, 
and Condillac, the philosophy of the seyenteenth century, and 
that of the eighteenth ! One, a despiser of humanity, by an ex- 
treme and ill-understood piety, strips man of his own activity, irr 
order to concentnte it m God , the other trinsfers it to nature 
In both man is a mere instrument, nothing else than a mode of 
God or a product of nature When desire is cnce taken as the 
type of human aitivify, there is an end of ill libeity ^md person 
ality. A philosof hj Icsa sjatematu, b} conforming itself to facts, 
carries through common sense to bettei results By distinguish 
ing between the passive jthenomenon of desire and the power of 
freely determining self it leatorps the true aftivitj that charae 
terizes human peismalitj Tlie will is the infallible sign in I 
the peculiar power of 1 real and eftecti; e being for how could 
he who should be only a mode ot another being find m his own 
borrowed being a power capable of willing and producing acts of 
which he should feel himself the cause, and tie responsible cause ! 

If the philosophy of sensation, by setting out feom passive phe- 
nomena, cannot explain true activity, voluntary and free activity, 
we might regard it as demonstrated that this same philosophy 
cannot give a true doctrine of morality, for all ethics suppose 
liberty. In order to imp se 1 f t be t es 

sary that this being should b p 1 1 f f Ifill 1 t g 

them.. Wtat makes the g 1 1 1 f t t th 

action itself, but the inte t ththdt dtBf 

every equitable tribunal, th m th t t d t th 

intention the punishmet t tt h I Wh , th ,1b ty 
wanting, where there is nothing but desire and passion, not even 
a shade of morality subsists. But we do not wish to reject, by 
the previoiis question, the ethics of sensation. We proceed to 
examine in itseif the principle that they lay down, and to show 
that from this principle can be deduced neither the idea of good 
and evil, nor any of the moral ideas that are attached to it 
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2d. Ai,cor1mg to tlie philosophy of senanti n the goxl is 
nothing else thin the useful By substilufiDi, th? useful for the 
agreeable without (hanging the pnnuple thpie h^f b en con- 
trived a convenient retuge i^aicst many difficulties for it wili 
always be possible t diatmguish interest welt unlerstood from 
apparent and vulgti interest But even uhIpi this (.omewhit 
refined form the loctiine fhit we lie ex-roiimn., i ne thp less 
destroys the hstmction between gool and eiil 

If utility IS the &ole ine«isure of the gj< Iness tf t e9 I mi it 
consider only one thing when an action is proposet to me to do, 
— what advantages can result from it to me? 

So I make the supposition that a friend, whoso innocence is 
known to me, falls into disfavor with a iing, or opinion — a mis- 
tress more jealous and imperious than all kings,— and that there 
is danger in remaining faithful to him and advantage in separa- 
ting myself from him ; if, on one side, the danger is certain, and 
on the other tlie advantage is infallible, it is clear that I must 
either abandon my unfoi'lunate fiiend, or renounce the principle 
of intei'est — of interest well understood. 

But it will be said to me : — think on the uncertainty of human 
tilings ; remember that misfortune may also overtake you, and 
do not abandon your friend, through fear tiiat you may one day 
be abandoned. 

I respond that, at firaf, it is the future that is uncertain, but 
the present is certain ; if I can reap great and unmistakable ad- 
vantages from an action, it would be absurd to sacrifice them to 
the chance of a possible misfortune. Besides, according to my 
supposition, all the chances of the future are in my favor, — this 
'.s the hypothesis that we have made. 

Do not speak to me of public opinion. If personal interest is 
the only rational principle, the public reason must be with me. 
If it were against me, it would be an objection against the truth 
of the principle. For how could a true piinciple, rationally ap- 
plied, be revolting to the public conscience ? 

Neither oppose to me remorse. What remorse can I feel for 
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having followed the tvutli it the pi nciple of interest is in fiU 
moral truth ? On the eonti i > I should feel satistactiun on ao 
count of it. 

The rewards and prniishments of an ther life remiin But 
how are we to believe in another lite in a system that confines 
human conacionsnesa within the limit', of tiinsformed aensation' 

I have, then, no motive to preserve fidelity to a friend. And 
mankind nevertlieless imposes on me this fidelity ; and, if I am 
wanting in it, I am dishonored. 

If happiness is the highest aim, good and evil are not in tlie act 
itself but in its happy or unhappy results. 

Fontenelle seeing a man led to punishment, said, "Tliere is a 
man who has calculated badiy." Wlienee it follows that, if this 
man, in doing what iie did, could have escaped punishment, be 
would have calculated well, and bis conduct would have been 
laudable. The action then becomes good or ill according to the 
issua Every act is of ifaelf indifferent, and it is lot tliat quali- 

If the honest is only the useful, the genius of calculation is the 
highest wisdom; it is even virtue 1 

But this genius is not within the i-eacli of everybody. It sup- 
poses, with long' experience of life, a sure insight, capable of 
discerning all the consequences of actions, a head strong and 
large enough to embrace and weigh their different chances. The 
young man, the ignorant, the poor in mind, are not able to c" 
tinguish between the good and the evil, the honest and the dishi 
est. And even in supposing the most consummate prudence, 
what place remains, in the profound obscurity of human flii 
for chance and the unforeseen ! In truth, in the system of inter- 
est well understood, there must be great knowledge in oi'der to 
be an honest man. Much less is requisite for ordinary virtue, 
whose motto has always been : Do what yon ought, let come 
what may.' But this principle is precisely the opposite of the 
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prinaplo of interest. It is necessaiy to ctoose between tiiem. If 
t«rest is the only principle avowed by reason, disinterestedness 
a lie and madness, and literally an ineomprebensible monster 
well-ordered human natni'e, . 

Nevertheless humanity apeafes of disinterestedness, and tliereby 
it does not simply mean tliat wise selfishness that deprives itself 
of a pleasure for a surer, more delicate, or more durable pleasure. 
No one has ever believed that it was the nature or the degree of 
tlie pleasure sought tliat constituted dismterestedaess This name 
is awarded only to the sacrifice of in mtereat, whatevei it may 
be, to a motive free from all interest And the human race, not 
only thus undeiBtands disinterestedness, bnt it believes that 
such a disinterestedness exists ; it believes the human soul capa- 
ble of it. It admii'es the devotedness of Reguius, because it does 
not see what intertet could liave impelled that great man to go 
far from his country to seek, among crael enemies, a frightfui 
death, when he might have lived tranquil and even honoi'ed in 
the midst of his family and his fellow-citizens. 

But glory, it will be said, the passion of glory inspired Regu- 
ius ; it is, then, interest still that explains the apparent heroism 

and profound combinations, ioareiwe in Wa favor tlio Bbflnoes of buoobbs ; it 
is impiseibia tliat tliere slioiild not remmu some olianees agiuost liim ; ho 
nevac pnrsuas, tlien, any thing but a probable reenlS. Oa tlia oontntry, io 
the doctrine of duty, I am always aore of obtaining the last end tbat I pro- 
pose to myself, moral good. I risk my life to save my fellow ; if, throngh 
misohaoce, I miss this end, there h anotbai; which does not, which cannot, 
escape me, — 1 have luraed at the good, I have been snooaasful. Moral good, 
being espedidly in Uie vh-tnous intention, ia always in my power nud witbin 
my reach; as to the materia good that can result l^om the eotjan itself, 
Providence alone dispoaOB of it. Let us felicitate ouraalves that Providonoe 
lias plaeed onr moral destiny in our own hands, by rooking It depend upoi^ 
the good and not upon the useful. The will, ia order to act in the sad trials 
of life, has need of being snstained by oortMnty. Who would be disposed 
to ^vehis blood for an unoert^ti end? Success is a oomplicntsd. problem, 
that, in order to be solved, exacts nil the power of the calculus of probablli- 
tiea. Wliat labor and what uncertiiintira does sneh a calculus involve I 
Doubt Is a very sad preparation for action. But whan one proposes before 
all to do his duty, he nets without any perplexity. Do what yon ought, let 
come what may, ia a motto that does not deceive. With Bucli an end, wo 
ate aura of naver pursuing it in viun." 
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of the old Roman. Admit, then, that this maEner of undefstand- 
ing his interest is even ridiculously absurd, and that heroes are 
very unskilful and inconsistent egoists. Instead of erecting stat- 
ues, with the deceived human race, to EeguUis, d'Aasas, and St, 
Vincent de Paul, true philosophy must send them to the Petites- 
Maisons, that a good regime may cure them of generosity, charity, 
and g atness of oul and restore them to the sane state, the nor- 
mal state the f te n which man only thints of himself, and 
tnow n ti 1 no other principle of action than his interest, 

Sd. If th e no liberty, if there is no essential distinction 
betwe n ^ 1 1 e 1 if tliere is only interest well or ill under- 
stood, ti e n b o )b]igation. 

It is at first very evident that obligation supposes a being ca- 
pable of fulfilling it, that duty ia applied only to a free being. 
Then the nature of obligation is such, that if we are delinquent 
in fulfilling it, we feel ourselves culpable, whilst if, instead of under- 
standing our interest well, we have underetood it ill, there follows 
only a single thiag, that we are unfortunate. Are, then, being cul- 
pable and being unfortunate the same thing { These are two ideas 
radically diflereut. You may advise me to nndei'stand my interest 
well, under penalty of falling into misfortune ; you cannot command 
me to see eleaily in regard to my interest under penalty of crime. 

Imprudence has nerer been considered a crime. When it is 
morally accused, it is much less as being wrong than as attesting 
vices of the soul, lightness, presumption, feebleness. 

As we have said, our true interest is often most difficult of 
discernment. Obligation is always immediate and manifest. In 
vain passion and desire combat it ; In vain the reasoning that 
passion trains for its attendance, Tike a docile slave, tries to 
smother it under a mass of sc^hisms ; the instinct of conscience, 
a cry of the soul, an intuition of i-eason, different from reasoning, 
is sufficient to repel all sophisms, and make obligation appear. 

However pressing may be the solicitations of interest, we may 
always enter into contest and ari*angement with it. There are a 
thousand ways of being happy. You assiuc me that, by con- 
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ducting myself in such a manner, I shall arrive at fortune. Yes, 
bat I loye repose more than fortune, and with happiness alone 
in Tiew, activity is not hetter than sloth. Nothing is more diffi- 
cult than to advise any one in regai'd to his interest, nothing is 
easier than t ad lum in ga d to honor. 

After all n p -a t th u f 1 resolved into the agceeable, 
that is to aj nt pi asu N a regard to pleasure, every 
thing dep nd n 1 ua nd t mperament. When there is 
neither go d n 1 n ts If th e ai-e no pleasures more or 

less noble, more or less elevated; there are only pleasures that 
are more or less agreeable to tis. Every thing depends on the 
nature of each one. This is the reason why interest is so capri- 
cious. Each one understands it as it pleases him, because each 
one is the judge of what pleases him. One is more moved by 
pleasures of the senses ; another by pleasures of mind and 
heart. To the latter, the passion of gloiy talies the place of 
pleasures of the senses ; to the former, the pleasure of dominion 
appears much superior to that of gloiy. Each man has his own 
passions each min (hen has his own iviy ot understmdmg his 
lutetest and even my mteiest of to daj is not mj mteiest of to 
moirow The levolutions ot health nge and eveits gieitly 
modify our tastes our humojs We aie ourseUes peipetuallj 
changmg and with us change oui de^res and om latciLSts 

It IS not so with obi gation It exists not oi it is absolute 
The idea of obligiti n impl es that of something inflexible Th^t 
alone is a duty from which onp cmnot be loosed under any pie 
text md lis by the sime title ■» duty for all Pheit is )nt 
thing befoie which all the caprices of my mtnd of my ima^ma 
tion ot mj sensibility must di-sappeai — the idea of the 4,ood 
with the obligation which it invoUes To this supieme com 
maud I c n oppose neither mj liumor nor ciicurastmce'' not 
eien d fficullie This law admits of no delij no accommoda 
tion no exciT^e When it speaks be it to you or me in what 
ever place undei whitevei eucunatance nwhatovei disposition 
we maj be it omy remains tor us to obey Wo are able not to 
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obey, for we are free ; but every disobedience to the law appears 
to ourselves » fault moi-e or less grave, a bad use of our libei'ty. 
Afld the violated law has its immediate penal sanction in the 
remorse that it inflicts upon us. 

The only penalty that is brought upon us by tlie counsels of 
prudence, comprehended more or less well, followed more or less 
well, is, ill the final account, more or less happiness or unhappi- 
cess. Now I pray you, ami obligated to be happy? Can 
ohligatJon depend upon happiness, that is to say, on a thing that 
it is equally impossible for me to always seek and obtain at will ? 
If I am obligated, it must be in my power to fulfil the obligation 
imposed. But my liberty has but little power over my happi- 
ness, which depends upon a thousand circumstances independent 
of me, whilst it is all in all in regard to virtue, for vii-tue is only 
an employment of liberty. Moreover, happiness is in itself, 
morally, neither better nor woi-se than unhappiness. If I under- 
stand my interest badly, I am punished for it by regret, not by 
remorse. Unhappiness can overwhelm me ; it does not disgrace 
me, if it is not tie consequence of some vice of the soul. 

Hot that I would renew stoicism and say to suffering, ThoH 
art no evil. "So, I earnestly advise man to escape suffering as 
much as he can, to understand well his interest, to shun unhap- 
piness and seek happiness. I only wish to establish that happi- 
ness is one thing and virtue another, that man necessarily aspires 
after happiness, but that he is only obligated to virtue, and tiiat 
consequently, by the side of and above interest weii understood 
is a moral law, that is to say, as consciousness attests, and the ,. 
whole human race avows, an imperative presciiption of which 
one cannot voluntarily divest himself without crime and shame.y 

4t!i. If interest does not account for the idea of duty, by a 
necessary consequence, it does not more account for that of 
right ; for duty and right reciprocally suppose each other. 

Might and right must not be confounded. A being might 
have Immense power, that of tlie whirlwind, of tlie thunderbolt, 
that of one of the forces of nature ; if libcrtv is not joined lo it, 
16 
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it is only a feaiful and terrible tiling, it is not a, person, — it niaj 
inspire, in the highest degree, fear and hope, — it ias no right to 
respect; one has no duties towards it. 

Duty and right are brothers. Their common motfaei- is liberty. 

They are bom *a,t the same time, are developed and perish 
together. It might even he said that duty and right make one, 
and are the same being, having a lace on two different sides. 
What, in fact, is my right to your respect, except the duty you 
have to respect me, because I am a free being ? But you are 
yourself a free being, and the foundation of my rig! t and yo 
duty becomes for you the foundation of an equal ght and n 
me of an equal duty.' 

I say equal with the esact«st equality, for liberty ud 1 bertj 
alone, is equal to itself All the rest is diverse ; by 11 tl e est. 
men differ; for resemblance implies difference. A the e a e 
no two ieaves that are the same, there are no two men absolutely 
the same in body, senses, miud, heart. But it is impossble to 
conceive of difference between the free will of one man and the 
free will of another. I am free or I am not free. If I am free, 
I am free as much as you, and you are as much as I. There is 
not in this more or less. One is a moral pei-son as much as, and 
by the same title as another moral person. Volition, which is 
the seat of liberty, is the same in all men. It may have in its 
service different instruments, powers different, and consequently 
unequal, whether material or spiritual. But the powere of which 
will disposes are not it,' for it does not dispose of them in an 
absolute manner. The only free power is that of will, but that 
b essentially so. If will recognizes laws, these laws are not 
motives, springs that move it, — they are ideal laws, that of jus- 
tice, for example ; will recognizes tliis law, and at the same time 
it has the consciousness of the ability to fulfil it or to break it, 
doing the one only with the consciousness of the ability to do the 
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oh dp 7 Therein U the type of liberty, and at 

h mm ru q^u ity ; every thing else is false. It fa 

h m he right to be equally rich, beautiful, 

b y 'V^ "• word, to be equally fortunate ; for 

n riiy differ in all those points of theii 

h d pleasure, to riches, to good fortune. 

Qdb mduff p wera unequal in regard to all these 
b H q y gfnnst nature and eternal order ; foi 

d y a d d ft well as harmony, are the law of cre- 

T d h an equality is a strange mistake, a 

d p b F quality is the idol of ill-formed minds 

d h d q d ambitious egoism. True equality 

p IV h u b m he exterior inequalities that God has 

d h he power of roan not only to efface, 

b to m y IT ble liberty has nothing to settle with 

p d d , As it does not aspire to domina- 

d by he same principle, it does not more 

as h m n q ty of mind, of beauty, of fortune, of 

m ts M h an equality, were it possible, would 

u w yes ; it asks something much greater 

than pleasuie, foitune, rank, to wit, respect, Kespect, an equal 
respect of the sacred light of being free in every thing that consti- 
tutes the person, that person which is truly man ; this is what lib- 
erty and with it true equality claim, or ratherimperatively demand. 
Respect must not be confounded with homage. I render homage 
to genius and beauty. I respect humanity alone, and by that I 
mean all free natures, for every thing that is not free in man is 
foreign to him. Man is therefore the equal of man precisely in 
every thing that makes hira. man, and the reign of true equality 
exacts on the part of all only the same respect for what each 
one possesses equally in himself, both young and old, both ugly 
and beautiful, both rich and poor, both the man of genius and 
the mediocre man, both woman and man, whatever has conscious- 
ness of being a person and not a thing. The equal respect of 
1 liberty is the principle at onco of duty and rigbt ' it is 
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the vii'tue of each and the security of all ; by an admirable 
agreement, it is dignity among men, and accordingly peace on 
earth. Such is the gi-eat and holy image of liberty and equaKty, 
which has made the hearts of our fathers beat, and the hearts of 
sill virtuous and enUghtened men, of all true friends of humanity. 
Such is the ideal that true philosophy pursues across the ages, 
from the generotis dreams of Plato to the solid conceptions ot 
Montesquieu, fi-om the first free legislation of the smallest city of 
Greece to our declaration of rights, and the immortal works of 
the constituent Assembly. 

The philosophy of sensation starts with a principle that con- 
demns it to consequences as disastrous as those of the principle, 
of liberty are beneficent. By confounding will with desire, it 
justtfles passion, which is desire in all its force — passion, which is 
predsely the opposite of liberty. It accordingly unchains all the 
desires and all the passions, it gives full rein to. imagination and 
the heart; it renders each man much leas happy on account of 
what he possesses, than miserable on account of what he lacks ; 
it mates him regard his neighbor with an eye of envy and con- 
tempt, and continually pushes society towards anarchy or tyranny. 
"Whither, in fact, would you have interest lead in the train of de- 
sire ? My desire is certainly to be the most fortunate possible- 
My interest is to seek to be so by all means, whatever they may 
he, under the single reserve that they be not contrary to their 
end. If I am bom the first of men, the richest, the most beauti- 
ful, the most powerful, etc., I shall do every thing to preserve the 
advantages I have rece'.yed. If fate has given me birth in a rank 
little elevated, with a moderate fortune, limited talents, and im- 
mense desires — for it cannot too oflen be repeated, desire of every 
kind aspires after the infinite — I shall do every tiling to liae above 
the crowd, in order to increase my power, my fortune, my joys. 
Unfortunate on account of my position in this world, in order to 
change it, I dream of, and call for revolutions, it is true, without 
enthusiasm and -political fanaticism, for interest alone does not 
produce these noble follies, but under Uie sharp goad of vanity 
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and ambiuon. Thereby, then, I arrive at fortune and power; 
interest, then, claims security, as before it invoked agitation. The 
need of security brings me bade from anardiy to the need of 
order, provided order be to my profit; and I become a tyrant, ii 
lean, or Ibe gilt servant of a tyrant. Against anarchy and tyran- 
ny, those t f rierty, the only rampart is tbe universal 
sentiment f H f d d on the firm distinction between good 
and evil, th j t d th seful, the honest and the agreeable, 
virtue and nt est 11 1 desire, sensation and conscience. 

5, Let us g 1 one of tlie necessaiy consequences of 

tbe doctrin f te t 

A free being, in possession of tbe sacred rule of justice, cannot 
violatfi it, knowing that he should and may follow it, without 
immediately recognizing that he merits punisliraent. Tbe idea 
of punishment is not an artificial idea, borrowed fi'om tbe pro- 
found calculations of legislators ; legislations rest upon tbe natural 
idea of punishment. This idea, corresponding to that of liberty 
and justice, is neeessarily wanting where tbe former two do not 
esist. Does he who obeys, and fatally obeys bis desires, by the 
attraction of pleasure and happiness, supposing that, without any 
other motive than that of interest, be does an act conformed, ex- 
ternally at least, t« the rule of justice, merit any thing by doing 
such an action ? Not tJie least in tbe world. Conscience afr 
tributes to him no merit, and no one owes him thanks or recom- 
pense, for ho only thinks of himself. On the other hand, if he 
injures others in wishing to serve himself, he does not feel culpa- 
ble, and no one can say to him tliat ho has merited punishment 
A free being who wills what he does, who has a law, and can 
confoiTO to it, or break it, ia alone responsible for bis acts. But 
what responsibility can tliere be in the absence of liberty and a 
recognized and accepted rule of justice ? The man of sensation 
and desire tends to his own good under the law of interest, as 
the stone' is drawn towards the centre of the earth under tbe law 
of gravitation, as the needle points to the pole. Man may err in 
tbe pursuit of bis interest. In this case, what is lo be done! 
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As it seems, to put him again in the right way. Instead of tliaS, 
lie ia punished. And for what, I pray you ? For being deceived. 
But error merits advice, not punishment. Punishment has, in 
the system of interest, no more the sanction of moral sense than 
recompense. Punishment is only an act of personal defence on 
the part of society; it is an example which it gives, in order to 
inspire a salutary terror. These motives are excellent, if it be 
added that this punishment is just in itself, that it ia merited, and 
that it is legitimately applied to the action committed. Omit 
that, and the other motives lose their authority, and there remains 
only an exercise of force, destitute of all morality. Then the cul- 
prit is not punished ; he is smitten, or even put to death, as tlie 
animal that injures instead of seiTing is put to death without 
scruple. The condemned does not how his head to the whole- 
some reparation due to justice, bnt to the weight of irons or the 
stroke of the ase. The chastisement is not a legitimate satisfac- 
tion, an expiation which, comprehended by the culprit, reeoncilea 
him in his own eyes with the order that he has violated. It ia a 
storm that he could not escape ; it is t!ie thunder-bolt tliat falls 
upon him ; it is a force more powerful than his own, which com- 
passes and overthrows him. The appearance of public chastise- 
ments acts, without doubt, upon the ima^nation of peoples ; but 
it does not enlighten their reason and speak to their conscience; 
it intimidates them, pei'haps ; it does not soften them. So recom- 
pense is only an additional attraction, added to all the others. 
As, propei'ly speaking, there is no merit, recompense is simply an 
advantage that one desires, that is striven for and obtained with- 
out attaching to it any moral idea. Thus is degraded and 
effaced the great institution, natural and divine, of the I'coom- 
pense of virtue by happiness, and of reparation for a fault by pro- 
portionate suffering.' 

We may then draw the conclusion, without fear of its being 
contradicted either by analysis or dialectics, that the doetiine o) 

' See the preceding leetnro, i-nd lectiivpfi 14 und IB. 
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interest is incompatible with the most certain facts, with the 
strongest convieliona of humanity. Let us add, that this doctrine 
is not less ineompafjhle with tlie hope of another world, whei'e 
the principle of justice will be better realized than in this. 

I will not seek whether the sensualistio metaphysics can arrive 
at an infinite being, author of the univeree and man. I am well 
pereuaded that it cannot. For every proof of the existence of 
God supposes in the human mind principles of which sensation 
renders no account, — for example, the unirersal and necessary 
piinciple of causality, without which I should have no need of 
seeking, no power of finding the cause of whatever exists.' All 
that I wish to establish here is, that in the system of interest, 
man, not possessing any truly moral attribute, has no right to 
put in God that of which he finds no trace either in the world or 
in himself. The God of the etliics of interest must be analogous 
to the man of Shese same ethics. How could they attribute to 
him the justice and the love — I mean disinterested love — of which 
they cannot have the least idea! The God that they can admit 
loves himself, and loves only himself. And reciprocally, not con- 
sidering him as the supreme principle of charity and justice, we 
can neither love nor honor him, auil the only worship that wo 
can render him, is that of the fear with which his omnipotence 

"What holy hope could we then found upon such a God! And 
we who have some time grovelled upon this earth, thinking only 
of ourselves, seeking only pleasure and a pitiable happiness, what 
sufleiings nobly borne for justice, what generous efforts to main- 
taan and develop the dignity of our soul, what virtuous affections 
for other souls, can we offer to the Father of humanity as titles 
to his mereiful justice ! The principle that most persuades the 
human race of the immortality of the soul is still the necessary 
prindple of merit and demerit, which, not finding here below ita 
exact satisfaction, and yet under the necessity of finding it, in- 

' 1st part, leoture 1. 
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spires us to call upon God for its satisfaction, who has not put in 
ourhearls the law ot justn-H to violate it himselt in legiid to us.' 
Now, we have just seen thit the ethics of mteiest clesfioy the 
principle of merit ini3 dement both in this wjrU ind ■ibrve ill, 
in (he world to come Accordingly theie is no regard beyond 
this world, — no recourae to -in ill p weiful judge wholly just and 
wholly good, against the sports of fortune anJ the imperfections 
of human justice. Eieiy thmt; is wmplpfel toi man between 
birth and death, in spite of the instincta anl piesenfjments of his 
heart, and even the pimc plea of his leaaon 

The disciples of Helvetjus will perhapi daim the gloiy of 
having freed humai ity fnm tlie feire and hoj es that turn it aside 
from its true interests. It is a service which mankind wdl appre- 
date. But since they confine our wliole destiny to this world, 
let us demand of them what lot so worthy of envy they have in 
reserve for us here, what social order they charge with our good 
fortune, what polities, in fine, are derived irom their ethics.' 

You already know. We have demonstrated that the philoso- 
phy of sensation, knows neither true liberty nor true right. What, 
in fact, is will for this philosophy 3 It is desire. What, then, is 
light? The powei ot satisfjmg lesires. On this score, man is 
not free, and right is might 

Once more, nothing peitams less to man than desire. Desire 
comes of need whicli imn does not make, which he snbmiia to. 
He submits in the same way to desire. To reduce will to desire 
is to anniliilaf« liberty ; it is worse still, it is to put it where it b 
not; it is to create a mendacious liberty that becomes an instru- 
ment of crime and misery. To call man to such a liberty is to 
open Lis soul fo infinite desires, which it is impossible for him to 
satisfy. Desire is in its nature without limits, and our power is 
very limited. If we were alone in this world, we should even 

' Sea leolure Ifl. 

' On tia politioa that are dorived from thaphjlosopjiy of sensation, sSBtie 
four lectures that we devoted to tlie expoaiiion. and Tefntnaon of the doetrina 
af HoLbos. vol. ill. ofthe 1st Series. 
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then be much troubled to satisfy oui desires. But we press 
against each other ivilh immense desires, aad limited, divei'se, and 
unequal powers. When light ia the force that is in each of us, 
equality of rights ia a chimera, — all rights are unequal, since all 
forces are unequal and can never cease to he so. It is, therefore, 
necessary za renounce equality as well as liberty ; or if one invents 
a false equality as well as a false liberty, he puts humanity ia 
pureuit of a phantom. 

Such are the social elements that the ethics of interest give to 
politics. From such elemenis I defy all the politics of the school 
of sensation and interest fo produce a single day of liberty and 
happiness for the human race. 

"When right is might, the natural state of men among them- 
selves, is war. Ail desiring the same things, they are all neces- 
sarily enemies ; and in this war, woe to the feeble, to the feeble 
in body and the feeble in mind ! The stronger are the masters 
by perfect right. Since right is might, the feeble may com- 
plain of nature that has not made them strong, and not com- 
plain of the strong man who uses his right in oppressing 
Ihem. The feeble then call deception to their aid; and it ia 
in this strife between cunning and force that humanity eombata 
with itself. 

Yes, if there are only needs, desires, passions, interests, with 
different forces pitted against each other, war, a war sometimes 
declared and bloody, sometimes silent and full of meannesses, 
is in the nature of things. JlTo social art can change this na- 
ture, — it may he more or less covered ; it always reappeai's, 
overcomes and rends the veil with which a mendacious legisla- . 
tion envelops it Dream, then, of liberty for beings that are 
not free, of equality between beings that are essentially dif- 
ferent, of respect for rights where there is no right, and of the 
establishment of justice on an indestructible foundation of in- 
imical passions I From such a foundation can spring only end- 
less troubles or oppression, or rather all these evils together in a 
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Til 8 Utsl ciicle can be Liokeii only by the <ik1 of priuciptea 
ivhich ill tlie metamorplioBes of '^easation 3 n t engender, and 
for which intere'it cannct acco mt wliii.ii none the less subsist to 
the honor and tor tlie sifetv of hunnnitv These principles are 
those thit tuns has little by little diivn trtiii Christianity in 
or lei to give them tor the g ii Hnce of modern societies. You 
will find them written in the gloiious declination of rights that for- 
ever broke the monarchy of Louis XV., and prepai'ed the consti- 
ttition-d monarchy. They are in the chai'ter that governs im, in 
oitr liw in onr institutions, in our mannets, in the air that we 
breathe Ihey serve at once as foundations for our society and 
the new jhihsophy necessaiy to a new order.' 

Perhaps you will ask iiie liow, in the eighteenth centuiy, so 
many distinguished, so many honest souls could let themselves he 
seduced by a system that must have been revolting to all their 
sentiments. I will answer by reminding you that the eighteentli 
century was an immoderate reaction against the faults into which 
had sadly fallen the old age of a great century and a great king, 
that is to say, the revocation of the edict of Nantea, the persecu- 
tion of all free and elevated philosophy, a narrow and suspicious 
devotion, and intoieranoe, with its usual companion, hypocrisy. 
These exLesses must have produced opposite excesses. Mme. de 
Maintenon opened the louta to Mme. de Pompadour. After the 
mode of devotion comes that of license ; it takes eveiy thing by 
storm. It descends tiom the court to the nobility, to the clergy 
even, and accoidingly to the people. It carried away the best 

' These word'' sufficieutly mark tlie gonorons spool: inwliioliwe pronounce 
them, n ithoHt woandinfe tho nnthoi'ltj imd tbs npplnuses of n noble youth, 
wIiflQ M da Chateaiibriand covered the Eestoi-ntion with liia own glory, 
when M. Koyei-Collaid pTesidad over pnblio instruetion, M. Pasquior, M. 
Laln^, M. de Serre over justice luid the interior, Marshal St. Ujr over war, 
nnd. the Suke de i^chelicn over foreign ofTure, when tbe Bake Jo Biogiic 
prepared the true lagisUitioa of the proBs, and M. Deoazos, the author of tlie 
wise imd cotirogeona ordinonee of September 6, 1816, was at the head ol 
the connciis of the eronn ; when finally, Louis XVIII. separated lilmBelf, 
like Henry IV., from his oldest Borranta in order to be thcMogof ttie whole 
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Ha^ 



^irils, even genius itself. It put a foreign philosophy in tlie placa 
of the national philosophy, culpable, perseeuted as it had been, 
for not being icreconcilable with Christianity. A disciple of 
Locke, whom Locke had discarded, Condillao, toot the place of 
Descartes, as the author of Candide and la PucelWhaA taken tke 
place of Oorneille and Bossiiet, as Boucher and Vaiiloo had taken 
the place of Lesueui' and Pous&iii, The ethics of pleasure and 
interest were the necessary ethics of that epoch. It must not be 
supposed from this that all souls were corrupt. Men, says M. 
Eoyei--Collard, are neither as good nor as bad as their principles.'. 
No stoic has been as austere as stcicisia, no epicurean as enerva- 
ted as epicureanism. Human weakness practically baffles virtuous 
theories ; in return, tliank God, the instinct of the heart condemns 
to inconsistency the honest man who errs in bad theories. Ae- 
eordingly, in the eighteenth century, the most generous and most 
disinterested sentiments often shone forth under the reign of the 
philosophy of sensation and the ethics of interest. But it ts noae 
the less true, that the philosophy of sensation is false, and the 
ethics of interest destructive of all morality. 

, I should perhaps make an apology for so long a lecture; but 
it was necessary to combat seriously a doctrine of morality radi- 
cally incompatible with that which I would make penetrate your 
minds and your souls. It was especially necessary for me to stiip 
the ethics of interest of that false appearance of Ijberty which 
they usurp in vain. I maintain, on the contrary, that they are 
the ethics of slaves, and send them back to the time when they 
ruled. Ifow, the principle of interest being destroyed, I propose 
e other principles also, less false without doubt, but stilt 



' (Eavree de Betd, vol. iv., p. SW : " Men are neither ns good nor ns bad ns 
their principles ; and, b6 there is no elceptio in tlie street, so I am aura tliero 
a no disinterested Bpectator of liaman nclions wlio is not compelled to dis- 
oem them se just and uiijnst. Skepticism has no light that does not paiiS 
before the splendor of that vivid intomnl light that lightens tlia objects 
of moral perception, as the light of day liglitens the objects of senaiWe 
porooptioE." 
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defective, exclusive, and incomplete, upon which celebrated sys- 
tems have pretended to found ethics. I will successively combat 
these principles taten in themseives, and will then bring them 
together, reduced to their just value, in a tbeorj large enough to 
contain all the true elements of morality, lu order to express faitli- 
fuUv common sense and entire human cnnaeiousness. 
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LECTURE XIII. 

OTHEE DEFECTIVE PKESOIPIES. 

The olliira of sciitiment.— The ethioa fovmdod oil tlie principle of tho intatosl 
of the gcoafaist number. — The ethics founded on the will of God nioiie. — 
The Bthica foniided on the pnnlshmonts and rewards of an,othor ilfb. 

AoAiNST the etiies of interest, all generous souls take refuge 
in the ethics of sentiment. The following are some of the facts 
on which these ethics are supported a d by wh oh tl ey see n to 
he authoiized. 

When we have done a goo 1 a t o s it not eerta n thit e 
expeiience a pleasure of a certi nalu e wl ch s to is the re 
ward of this action ? This pleasure d es not come f om the 
senses — it has neither its p ncjle or ts o easti e n in mpre^ 
sion made upon our organs Kh ther a t oafounded v th the 
joy of satisfied personal inte est — e e not mo e I a tl e ame 
manner in thinking that we hive succeeded an 1 in thinking that 
we has e bee 1 honest The plei lire attached to the testimon) 
of a good oonscieni,e is pure other pleasures ire much alloyed 
It la durible whiht the otheiB qu cHy pass awaj Finally it is 
always within our read E\ en in the mi 1st ot msfoitune man 
bears in liimself a peimanent «oiii- e of exquisite jc>s tor he 
alnayihis the power ot doing nght wliilat =« «pss dependent 
upon 1 thois^nd arcnmstancps of which we are not the ma ters 
i.an give only an ocoaaional ind pre atious [leisure 

As 1 rtuehwits joy so ciirae has its pi na Theaufieiug 
that follows a fault is the j i t lecompense for the pleasure thit 
we ha^e found ir it, and is often born with it It poisons culpi 
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ble joys and tie successes that are not legidmate. It wounds, 
lends, bites, tliiis to speak, and thereby receives its name.' To 
be man, is sufficient to underatand this suffering, — it is remorse. 

Here are other facts equally incontestable : 

I perceive a maa whose face bears the marks of distress and 
miseiy. There is nothing in this that reaches and injures, me; 
nevertheless, without reflection or calculation, the sight alone of 
this suffering man mates me suffer. This sentiment is pity, com- 
passion, whose general prindple is sympathy. 

The sadness of one of my fellovT-men inspii'es me with sadness, 
and a glad face disposes me to joy ; 



The joy of othere has an echo in our souls, and their sufteiings, 
oven their physical sufferings, communicate themselves to us 
almost physically. Not as exaggerated as it has been suppose<l 
was that expression of Mme. de S6vigne to her sielt daughter : I 
have a pain m jour breast 

Our soul feels the need ol puttmg itself in unison, and, as it 
were, in equilibrium with that of others Heme those electiic 
movements, thus to speal. that run through hrge a^sembhes 
One receives the counter stroke ot the sentiments ot hii neigh 
bois, — admiration ind enthusiasm are contagious, ts well as 
pleasontrj ind ndicule Hence again the senliraent with which 
the author of a virtuous iction inspiiea us "We feel a pleasure 
analogous to that which he feels himself. Lut are we witnesses 
of a bad action ! our souls refuse to participate in the sentiments 
that animate the culpable man, — they have for him a true aver- 
sion, what is called antipathy. 

We do not foi^et a tliird order of facts that pertain to the 
preceding, but differ from them. 

We not only sympathize with the author of .a virtuous action. 
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wc wish him well, we voluntarily do good to him, in a certain 
degree we love him. This love goes as far as enthusiasm when 
it has for its object a sublime act and a hero. This is the prin- 
ciple of the homages, of the honors that humanity renders tc 
great men. And this sentiment does not pertain solely to others, 
—we apply it to ourselves by a sort of return that is not egoism, 
Yes, it may be said that we love ourselves when we have dono 
iveli. Tlie sentiment that others owe us, if they are just, wc 
accord to ourselves,— tliat sentiment is benevolence. 

On tl f J d w w t s a bad action ? We expe- 

rience f th fl f tl tion antipathy ; moreover we 

wisli him il — d tt 1 1 hould suffer for the fault that 



he has c mn tt d 


d 


p p t oo to the gravity of the fault. 


For this g 


t 


Ip ts ire odious to us, if they do not 


compens t f tl 




by d p remoi-se, or by great virtues 


mingled w th th 


m 


Th sentiment is not malevolence. 


Malevok p 


1 


d te ested seafiraent, which makes 


us wish vil t tl 


b 


ca th y ai-e an obstacle to ns. Ha- 


tred doe t k 


hth 


1 man is virtuous or vicious, but 


whether h b t f 




pas us, or injures us. The senti- 


ment of 1 h w 


p 
p 


k sort of hatred, but a generous 


hatred tl t th 


f interest nor envy, but from a 


shoclted 


It 


t d against us when w-e do evil, as 


well as ao^ t th 






Moral tisf t 




t jmpathy, neither is sympathy, fti 


speak T] ly b 
have the mm 




1 But these three phenomena 


1 


t f 11 being sentiments. They give 


birth to th d fi 


t 


d an 1 ous systems of ethics. 


Accord g t 


t 1 


hi pi rs, a good action is that whieii 



is followed by moral satisfaction, a bad action is that which is 
followed hy remorse. The good or bad chai-aoter of an action is 
at first attested to ui by the sentiment that accompanies it. Then, 
this sentiment, with its moral signification, we attribiite to other 
men; for we judge that they do as we do, that in presence of the 
same actions they feel the same sentiments. 
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Other pliilosophei s hi^e as&ijned the same part to sympathy 
or benevolence 

For the'ie t! e &gn a id mei uie of the good is in tlie senti- 
ments of iff ct n and benevolence which we feel for n moral 
agent. Doea i rain excite in ua by such or such an action a 
more or less viTid d sposit on to wish him well, a desire to see 
and even make him h-^i py ' we m ly say tliat this action is good. 
If, by a seiii,s of act i s of tl e same liind, he makes this dispo- 
sition and this des le pe manent in us, we judge that he is a vir- 
tuous min Does te excite in jpposite desire, an opposite 
disposition'' he appeara (j uf a dishonest man. 

For the foimer the ^ood is that with which we naturally 
sympathize- Has a man devoted himself to death througb love 
for his country ? this heroic action awakens in us, in a certain 
degree, the same sentiments that inspired him. Bad passions 
are not thus echoed in our hearts, unless they ficd us already 
veiy corrupt, and have interest for their accomplice ; hut even 
then there is something in us that revolts against these passions, 
and in the most depraved soul subsists a concealed sentiment of 
sympathy for the good, and antipathy for the evil. 

These different systems may be reduced to a single one, which 
s cilled the eth s ol sent raent 

It s not d flic It to «how the d ffe e ce 
eth c from those of ego am Lgo m 
self s tl e thoughtful and perma ent sea 
ure and our own well be g 

What s there moie oijosed to nte e 
In benevolence far fiom w si ng oil rs 
atereit we v II vol ntar ly ns! someth nj 
sacnfice order to serve an 1 ouest ma 
hea t If even q th s sicr fice tl e soul teels i pie s re tht 
ple<is e IS only the n o! ntary accon p a ment of sent ment 
IS not the end prop sei — feel t w tl out 1 1 ng s gl t t 
It IS I deed perm (ted tl soul to t< te tl plei c fo t ; 
nat ire 1 erself tl at attachea t to benevolence 
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Sympathy, like beaevoknce, is related to another than our- 
selves, — our interest is not its starting-point. The soul is so 
constituted that it is capable of suffering on account of the suf- 
ferings of an enemy. That a man does a noble action, although 
it opposes our interests, awakens in ns a certiua sympathy for 
that action and its author. 

Tiie attempt has been made to expldn the compassion with 
wbieli the suffering of one of our fellow-men inspires us by the 
fear that we have of feeling it in our turn. But the wnhappiness 
fo£ which we feel compassion, is often so far from us and threatens 
us so little, that it would he absurd to fear it. Doubtless, that 
sympathy may have existence it is necessary to esperience suf- 
fering, — non ifftmra mali. For how do you suppose that I can 
be sensible to evils of which I foi-m to myself no idea ? But 
that is only the condition of sympathy. It is not at all necessary 
to conclude tliat it is only a remembrance of our own ills or the 
fear of ills to come. 

No reouiTence to ourselves can account for sympathy. In the 
first place, it is involuntaoy, like antipathy. Then it cannot be 
supposed that we sympathize with any one in order to win his 
benevolence ; for he who is its object often knows not what we 
feel. What benevolence are we seeking, when we sympathize 
with men that we have never seen, that we never shall see, with 
men that are no more ? 

Egoism admits all pleasures ; it repels none ; it may, if it is 
enhghtened, if it has become delicate and refined, recommend, 
as more durable and less alloyed, the pleasures of sentiment. 
The ethics of sentiment would then be confounded with those of 
egoism, if they should prescribe obedience to sentiment for the 
pleasure that we find in it. There would, then, be no disinter- 
estedness in it,— the individual would be the centre and sole 
end of oil his actions. But such is not the case. The charm of 
the pleasures of conscience comes from the veiy fact that we 
ai-e forgetful of self in the action that has produced them. So 
if nature has joined fo sympathy and benevolence a true enjoy- 
17 
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ment, it is on condition that tliese sentiments remain as tliey are, 
pure and disinterested ; you must only think of the object of 
your sympatliy and Ijenevolence in order that Ijenerolence and 
sympathy may receive tlieir recompense in the pleasure whicli 
they pv6. Otherwise, this pleasure no longer has its reason for 
esistence, and it is wanljng as soon as it sought for itself. No 
metamorphose of interest can produce a pleasure attached to 
disinterestedness alone. 

The ethics of egoism are only a pei-petual falsehood, — they 
preserve the names consecrated by ethics, hut they abolish ethics 
themselves ; they deceive humanity by speaking to humanity its 
own language, concealing under this borrowed language a radi- 
cal opposition to all the instincts, to all the ideas that form the 
treasure of mankind. On the contrary, if sentiment is not the 
good itself, it is its faithful companion and useful auxiliary. It 
is as it were the sign of the presence of the good, and rendei*s 
the accomplishment of it more easy. We always have sophisms 
at our disposal, in order to persuade ourselves that our true 
interest is to satisfy present passion ; but sophism has less influ- 
ence over the mind when the mind is in some sort defended by 
the heart. Nothing is, therefore, more salutary than to excite 
and preserve in the soul those noble sentiments that lift us above 
the slavery of pereonal interest. The habit of participating in 
the sentiiaents of virtuous men disposes us to act like them. To 
cultivate in ourselves benevolence and sympathy is to fertilize the 
source of charity and love, is to nourish and develop the germ of 
generosity and devotion. 

It is seen that we render sincere homage to the ethics of sen- 
Ijment. These ethics are true,— only they are not sufficient for 
themselves ; they need a principle which authorizes them. 

I act well, and I feel on account of it an internal satisfaction ; 
I do evil, and feel remorse on account of it. These two senti- 
ments do not qualify the act that I have just done, since they 
follow it. Would it bo possible for us to feel any internal satis- 
faction for having acted well if we did not judge that we had 
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Bcted Weil? — any remorse for having done evil, if we did Eot 
judge that we had done evil? At the same time that we do 
such or such an act, a natural and instinctive judgment chai*ac- 
teriues it, and it is in conseq^uence of this judgment that ouf 
sensibOity is nioved. Sentiment is not this primitive and imme- 
diate judgment ; far from forming the baas of the idea of the 
good, it supposes it. It is manifestly a vicious circle to derive 
the knowledge of the good from that which vould not esist 
without this koowledge.' 

So is it not because we find a good action that we sympathize 
with it? Is it not because the dispositions of a man appear to 
us conformed to the idea of justice, that we are inclined to par- 
ticipate in them with him ? Moreover, if sympathy were the 
true criterion of the good, every thing for which we feel sympa- 
thy would he good. But sympathy is not only related to things 
in their nature moral, we al ymp th w th Ih ief and the 
joy that have nothing to d w th -t d We even 

sympathize with physical s ff M ral ymp tl y is only a 

case of general sympathy. It m t b \ ledged that 

sympathy is not always in d w th It We some- 

times sympathize with certa t m t tl t ndemn, he- 

cause, without being in th m 1 b d — 1 h ild prevent 
all sympathy — they give ! It t th test faults ; 

hr example, luve, which comes so near to irregulaiity, and emu- 
..itjon, that so quicldy leads to ambition. 

Benevolence also is not always determined hy the good alone. 
And, again, when it is applied to a virtuons man, it supposes a 
judgment by which we prononnce that this man is virtuous. It 
is not because we wish the author of an action well that we judge 
that this action is good ; it is because we judge that this action 
is good that we wish its author well. This is not all. In the 
sentiment of benevolence is enveloped a new judgment which is 

' Seo lat part, lectnre S, Ot Mysiicism, and 2d part, lactnrB 6, On the &«- 
Hmmt qf t^ Bmuti/uL See, also, Ist Seriea, vol. tv^ detiiilBJ tcfiitMIou ol 
the Theories of Hutiilieson and Smith. 
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not in sympathy. This judgment is the following : the authoi 
of a good action deserves to he happy, as the author of a bad 
action deserves to suffer in order to expiate it. This is the rea- 
son why we desire happiness for the one and reparatory suffering 
for tiie other. Benevolence is little eke than the sensible form 
of this judgment. 

All these sentiments, therefoie, suppose an anteiior and supe- 
rior judgment. Evei-ywhere and always the same vicious circle, 
From the fact that the sentiments which we have just described 
have a moral character, it is concluded that they constitute the 
idea of the good, whilst it is the idea of the good that communi- 
cates to them the character that we perceive in them. 

Another difficulty is, that sentiments pertain to sensibilily, 
and borrow fiom it something of its relative and cban^ng nature. 
It is, then, very necessary that all men should be made to enjoy 
with the same delicacy the pleasures of the heart. There are 
gross natures and natures refined. If your deares ai'e impetuous 
and violent, will not the idea of the pleasures of virtue be in yoi* 
much more easily overcome by the force of passion than if na- 
ture had given you a tranquil temperament ? The state of the 
atmosphere, health, sioltness, calm or rouse our moral sensibility. 
Solitude, by delivering man itp to himself, leaves to lemorse all 
its energy, the presence of death redoubles it , but the world, 
noise, force of example, habit, without power to smothei it, in 
some sort stun it. The spirit has a little siason of rest. We 
are not always in the vein of enthusiasm. Courage itself has its 
intermissions. We hnow the celebrated expiession He was 
one daybraie Humoi has its vii.is.situde'i thit mfluence our 
most intimate 'sentiments The puiest the most ideal sentiment 
still pertains on some s de to or^au zation The inspiiation of 
the poet the passion of the lo^et the enthusiasm of the mar 
fjr have then languors and shortcomings that often depend 
on leiy p t ible miternl causes On thise pe petual fl ictu- 
ation^. of sentm ent i it p =s bl to i i nd a 1 ^^ lat on e pial 
toi all ' 
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Sj-mpatty and benevolence do not escape the condidons of a!i 
the phenomenn of secibility. "Wp do not all possess in the 
tame degiee the power of feeling what others experience. Those 
■who have suffered most best comprehend suffering, and conse- 
quently feel for it (he most lively compassion. With mere 
imagination one also represents to himself better and feels more 
what passea la the souls of hb fellow-man. One feels more 
aympaliy for physical pleasures and pains, another for pleasures 
and pains of soul ; and each of these sympathies has in each of 
us its degrees and vaiiations. They not only differ, they often 
oppose each other. Sympathy for tFilent weakens the indigna- 
tion that outraged virtue produces. We oveilook many things 
in Voltaire, in Eousiseau, in Mirabeau, and we excuse (hem on 
account of the corruption of their century. TJie sympathy 
caused by the pain of a condemned person renders less lively the 
ju'it antipathy escited by hia crime. Tlius turns and wavers at 
each step that sympathy which some would set up as the su- 
preme arbiter of the good Benevolence does not vary less. 
We have soula natanlly more oi le s iffectionate, more or Jess 
inimated And then like sympatl j benevolence receives the 
cnuntci stroke of difterent pission'J that are mingled with it. 
Friendship foi example otten lenders us in spite of ouraelves, 
moie beneiolent fhin justice would wish 

la it not a rule of prudence not to listen to, without always 
disdaining them, the inspirations — often capricious — of the heart ? 
Oovemed by reason, sentiment becomes to it an admirable sup- 
port But, delivered up to 'tself, in a little while it degenerates 
into passion, and passion is fantastic, excessive, unjust; it gives 
to the soul spring and energy, but generally troubles and perverts 
it. It is even not very far from egoism, and it usually terminates 
in that, wholly generous as it is or seems to he in the beginning. 
Unless we always keep in sight the good and the inflexible obli- 
gation that ia attached to it, unless we alwaj^ keep in sight this 
fixed and immutable point, the soul knows not where to betake 
itself on that moving ground that is called sensibility; it floats 
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from sentiment to passioD, from geaerosity to selfisbness, asceiid 
ing ODS day to the pitch of enthusiiiain, and the next day descend- 
ing to al! the miseries of personality. 

Thus the ethics of sentiment, although Buperior to those of 
iut«rest, are not less insufficient : 1st They give as the founda- 
tion of the idea of the good what is founded on this same idea; 
2d. The rule that they propose is too mobile to be miiveraally 
obligatory.' 

There is another system of which I wiJI also say, as of the pre- 
ceding, that it is not jalse, but incomplete and insnfScient. 

Tha partisans of tlie ethics of utility and happiness have tried 
to save their principle by generalizing it. According to them, 
the good can be nothing but happiness ; but egoism is wrong in 
underatandxDg by that the happiness of tlie individual ; wo must 
understand by it the general happiness. 

Let us establish, in the fiist place, that the new principle is en- 
tirely opposed to that of personal interest, for, according to cir- 

' "We &o not grow weary of oitlug M. Eojer-Oolltird. He han mnrkod tliE 
defects of tlie etlijcs of Eentimcnt in a lively and poworfnl paEBtigo, from 
whlak WB borrow Bome trflita, CEwcret de RHd, vol. iii., p. 410, 411 : " The 
perception of the moral qnalitiea of linman aotions is aceorapimied by be 
emotion of the eonl tliat js cnlled Ainfiinenj. Sentiment ie a snpport of nataro 
tliat invites ub to good by tlie attraction of the noWcEt joys of which man is 
enpabla, and turns lis fi'ora evil by the contempt, the aversion, tha horror 
witli which it inspires na. It 13 a feet that by the emitemphition of a heanli- 
ful action or a noble cliaraoier, at the same time that we puroeive these qual- 
ities of the action and the ehnraoter (poroeption, which la a jndgmoct), we 
feel for the person ulove mingled with respect, and sometimes an admiration 
that ia foil of tendernBsB. A bad action, a loose and perfidious charaeter, 
aidte a contrary perception anJ sentiment. The internal approbation of 
conscience and remorse are Ecntiments attached to the pereeplioti of the 
mora] qualilJeB of onr own actions. ... I do cot woa'ken the part of 
Beotiment ; yet it is not true that eUiica are wholly iu sentiment ; if we main- 
tain this, we annihilate moral distinctions. . . . let etliira be wholly in 
sentiment, and nothing is in itself good, nothing is in itself evilj good and 
evil are relative ; the qtmlitles of hnnian actions are precisely such as each 
one feels them to bo. Change sentiment, and yon ohongo every tiling ; the 
same action ts at once good, indiffiirsnt, and bad, according to the afrcction 
of the Bpeotator. Silence sentiment, and actions are only physical phenom- 
ena; obligation ia resolved into incUiiationa, virtue into pleasure, honeatj 
intfl utility. S ueh are tlie ethics of Epiourns : Dii ateliora piia /" 
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J, it may demand, not only a passing sacrifice, but an 
irreparable sacrifice, that of life. Now, the wisest calculations ol 
personal interest cannot go thus far. 

And, notwithstanding, this principle is far from containing true 
etirics and tlie whole of ethics. 

The principle of general interest leans towards disinterested- 
ness, and tliis is certainly much ; but disinterestedness is the con- 
dition of virtue, not virtue itself We may commit an injustice 
w'th tlie most entire disinterestedness. From the fact that an 
action does not profit him who does it, it does not follow that it 
may not be in itself very unjust. In seeking geneia! interest 
before all, we escape, it is true, that vice of soul whioh 13 called 
selfishne^ but we may fall into a thousand iniquities Or in- 
deed, it must be felt, that general intt-rest is alwiys conformed to 
justice. But these two ideas are not adequate to eicli other. 
If they very often go togetiier, they are sometimes also separated. 
Themistocles proposed to the Athenians to burn the fleet of the 
allies that was in the port of Athens, and thus to secure to them- 
selves the supremacy. The project is useful, says Aristides, but 
it is unjust, and on account of this simple speech, the Athenians 
renounce an advantage that must be purchased by an injustice. 
Observe that Themistocles had no particular interest in that; he 
thought only of the interest of his country. But, had he liazarded 
or given his life in order to engage the Athenians in such an act, 
he would only have been consecrating— what has often been 
seen — an. admirable devotion to a course in itself immoral. 

To this it is replied, that if, in the example cited, justice and 
interest exclude each otber, it is because the interest was not 
sufficiently general ; and tlie celebrated maxim is arrived at, that 
one must sacrifice himself to his family, his family to the city, the 
city to country, country to humanity, that, in fine, the good is 
the interest of the greatest number.' 
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When you bave gone thus fai-, you have not yet attained even 
the idea of justice. The interest of humanity, lite tliat of the 
individual, may acoord in fact with justice, for in that there is 
certainly no incompatibility, but the two tliinga are none the 
more identical, bo that we cannot say with exactuess that the in- 
terest of tumanity is the foundation of justice, A single case, 
even a single hypothesis, in which the interest of humanity should 
not accord with the good, is sufficient to enable us to conclude 
that one is not essentially the other, 

"(Ve go farther : if it is the interest of humanity that constitutes 
and measures justice, that only is unjust which this interest de- 
clares to be so. But you are not able to affirm absolutely, that, 
in any circumstance, the interest of humanity irill not demand 
Huob or such an action ; and if it demands it, by virtue of your 
principle, it will be necessary to do it, whatever it may be, and to 
do it inasmuch as it is just. 

You order me to sacrifice parUcular interest to general interest. 
But in the name of what do you order me to do this ? la it in 
the name of interest 9 If interest, as such, must touch, me, evi- 
dently my interest must also touch me, and I do not see why I 
should sacrifice it to that of others. 

The supreme end of human life, you say, is happiness. I hence 
conclude very reasonably, that the supreme end of my !ife is my 



In order to ask of me the sacrifice of my happiness, it must be 
called for by some other principle than happiness itself. 

Consider to what perplexity this famous principle of the greatest 
good of the greatest number condemns me. I have already much 
difficulty in discerning my true interest in the obscurity of the 
future; by substituting for the infallible voice of justice the un- 
certain calculations of personal interest, you have not rendered 
action easy for me;' but it becomes impossible, if it is necessary 
lo seek, before acting, what is the intei'cst not only of myself, but 
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of my ianiily, not only of my lamiiy, but of my country, not only 
of my country, but of humanity. What ! must I embrace the 
entire world in my foresight ? What ! is such the price of virtue ? 
You impose upon me a tnowledge that God alone possesses. 
Am I in his counsels so as to adjust my actions according to his 
decrees ? The philosophy of history and the wisest diplomacy 
afe not, tlien, sufficient for conducting ourselves well. Imagine, 
therefore, that there is no mathematical science 'of human life. 
Chance and liberty confound the profoundest calenlations, over- 
turn the best- established fortunes 1 e e tl e m at despei'ate 
miseries, mingle good fortune and b d f 1 all foresight. 

And wQuld you establish ethiis n a t ndat n so mobile? 
How much place you leave for soph a n that omplwaant and 
enigmatical law of general interest I Untie very difficult 

' lat Series, vol.iv., p. 1T4; "If the good isthnt elone wMoli must be tho 
most nseful to tho grentost nnmber, whero con the good ba.fonml, mid who 
can disoernit! In order to know whethsr sn oh an action, whieh I propose 
to myBelf to do, is good or bnd, 1 miiBt be sura, ia spite of its visible nnd 
dh'Mt utility in the present mouioEt, thnt it will not become injurious ia a 
fiitnre tiuit I do not ;et know. I must seeh whether, useful to tnine and 
ItoHB that smfround me, it will not Imva eonnter-strokas disiffilj'ouB to tho 
human mce, of which I must lUljil!: before all. It is important that I should 
know whether the money that I am tempted to give tliis ""fivrtunHte who 
needs it, oonld not iia othenriaa more UBefully employed, lii fact, the rule 
ia hero tho grantest good of the greatest number. In order to follow it, what 
caleulatlons itie imposed on me ! In the oliscurlty of the futnre, in the uu- 
Mrtnln'T of the somewhat remote oouaequonoes of every aetjon, the enrest 
way is Co do nothing that is not related to myaeli^ and the lost result of a 
prudence so refilled is indifference and egoism. Supposing you have re- 
ceived a deposit li'om an opulent neighbor, who is old and sioli, n snm of 
which he h^ no need, and without whiah yonr nnmerous l^mily runs the 
risk of dying with fiimine. He calls on you for this sum, — what will yon do ? 
The greatest uumber is on your aide, and the gceaiast ntihty also ; for this 
Bum ia inBlgnlBoant for jonr rich neighbor, whilst it will save your family 
&om nusary, and perhaps from death. Eather of a family, I should like 
muoh to know in the name of what prinolpla yon would hcsltote to retain 
the sum which is necessary to yon ? Intrepid reaaonar, plaead in tho altor- 
nntive of killing this sick old man, or of letHng yonr wife and childrau die of 
Imngor, in nU honesty of consoienoe you ought to kill him. Tou have the 
right, it is even yonr duty to sacrifloe the less advantage of a single person 
to mnch the greater advantage of a greater nomher ; and since this piinolple 
is the expression of true justice, you are only its minister in doing what yon 
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always to find some remote reason of geneva! intefeat, whieli will 
excuse us from being faitLful lu tlie praseiit moment to our 
fi'iends, wben ttey sLall be in mi'ifortune. A man in adversity 
addresses himself to my generosity. But could I not employ my 
money iji a way more useful to humanity ? Wil! not the coun- 
try bave need of it to-morrow ! Let us virtuously keep it for the 
country then. Moreover, even where the interest of all seems 
evident, there ■still remmas some chance of error; it is, therefore, 
better to withhold. It will always be wisdom to withhold. Tea, 
when it is necessary, in order to do well, to be sure of serving the 
gi'eatest interest of the greatest number, none but tlie rash and 
senseless will dare to act. The principle of general interest wili 
produce, I admit, great devotedneas, but it will also produce great 
crimes. Is it not in the name of this principle that fanatics of 
eveiy Jtind, fanatics in religion, fiuiatics in liberty, fanatics iu phi- 
losophy, taking it upon themselves to understand the eternal inter- 
est of humanity, have engaged in abominable acts, mingled oft«n 
with a sublime disinterestedness ? 

Another error of this system ia that it confounds the good itself 
with one of its applications. If the good is the greatest interest 
of the greatest number, the consequence is clear, that there are 
only public and social ethics, and no piivate ethics ; there is only 
a single class of duties, duties towards others, and there are no 
duties towards ourselves. But this is retrenching precisely those 
of our duties that most surely guarantee the exercise of all tlie 
rest.' The most constant relations that I sustain are with that 



do. A Tanqiusliiijg onemj or a furious paopla thieaten dBsttiiDiJoii to a 
whole cilj, if there be not delivered np to tlieni the head of suoh a miiu, 
who ia, navactheleas, iunoeent. In the nnme of the gronteat good of the 
greatest nnmber, this mnn wUl be immolated without soniplo. It miglit 
oven he meintiuued that inuoceut to the kat, he has coosod to be so, sinoe 
he ia an obBtaalo to the pablio good. It having once been deelnrad that jns- 
Ijoa in the interest of the greatest nnmber, the only qnoBtion ia to know 
where this interest ia. Now, here, doubt is impossible , therefore, it is per- 
Ibotlj just to offer innoeenoo as nholoeaust to public safisty. Thia conRa- 
qnonce must be mjcepted, or the principle rejected." 
' See lecture 15, Primte aad PvUie HSMcs. 
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fceing which is myself. I am my own most habitual Eieiet\ I 
hear in myself as Plato' has well said, a ivkole world of ideas 
sentiments, desires, pa^ions, emotions, which claim a legialation 
This necessary le^lation is suppressed. 

Let us also say a word on a system that, tinder suhhme appeal 
Slices, Goiiceala a vicious principle: 

There are persona who behove that they are magnifying & d, 
by placing in his will alone the foundation cf the mortl law ^ntl 
the sovereign motive of liumanity in the punishments aui le 
wai'dsthat it has pleased him to attach to the raspect and viohtinn 
of his will. 

Let us understand what we are abput in a matter of such deli- 
cacy. 

It is certain, and we shall establish it for tJie good," as we have 
done for the true and the beautiful," it is certain that, fjom expla- 
nations to explanations, we come to be convinced that God is 
definitively the supreme principle of ethics, so that it may be very 
truly said, that the good is tlie expression of his will, since his 
will is itself the expression of the eternal and absolute justice that 
resides in him. God wills, without doubt, that we should act 
according to the law of justice that he has put in our understand' 
ing and our heart; hut it is not at all necessary to conclude that 
he has arbitrarily instituted tliis law. Far from that, justice is in 
the will of God only because it has its roots in bis intelligence 
and wisdom, that is to say, in his moat intimate nature and es- 
sence. 

While making, then, every reservation in regard to what is 
ti'ue in the system that founds ethics on the will of God, we must 
show what there is in this system, as ; 
arbitrary, and incompatible with etliica themselve 



' Pl^to, Jt^iiUia, vol. is. aiid x, of our trJinBlatioD. 
" Lecture 16. " ' Lectnres i nnd 7, 

* Tiiia polemio le not new. The school of St. Thomna engaged in it onrlj 
*galnat the theory of Oocain, which visa qnite similar to that wliioli wo oom- 
bat. See onr SMeh qf a Qenei-al IMoi-j/ qf I'Mloeoph^, 2d Sories, vol. iL, 
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In tbe first place, it does not pertain to the will, whatevei' it 
may be, to institute tlie good, any more than it belongs to it Ifl 
institute the ti'ue and tlie beantiful. I have no idea of the will 
of Grod escept by my own, to be sure with the differences that 
separate what is finite fi'om what is infinite. Now, I cannot by 
my will found the least truth. Is it because toy will is limited ? 
No ; were it armed with infinite power, it would, in this respect, 
be equally impotent. Such is the uatwre of my will that, in 
doing a thing, it is conscious of the power to do the opposite ; 
and that is not an accidental chai'acter of the will, it is its funda- 
mental character ; if, then, it is supposed that truth, or that first 
part of it which is called justice, has been established as it is by 
an act of volition, human or Divine, it must be acknowledged 
that another act might have established it otherwise, and mads 
what is now just unjust, and what is unjust just. But Buch mo- 
bility is conti'ary to the natui'e of justice and truth. In fact, 
moral truths are as absolute as metaphysical truths. God can- 
not make effects exist without a cause, plienomena without a 
substance; neither can he make it evil to respect his word, to 
love truth, to repress one's passions. The principles of ethics are 
immutable axioms lite those of georaetiy. Of moral iaws espe- 
cially must be said what Montesquieu said of all laws in general, 
— they are necessary relations that are derived fi'om the nature of 

Let us suppose that the good and the just are derived from 
the divine will ; on the divine will obligation will also rest. But 
can any will whatever be the foundation of obligation ? The 



Jeot. 9, On Seholastieisnt. Here nvs two dstasWe passages fi'om St. Thomas, 
Ifit book of the Summation against the GerOUei, chap. Isxxvii; "Per prie- 
dictai antom excluditni' error dioenlj-im omnia prooedore a Deo eecnuduTT. 
simplieem voluntntem, ut de nnllo opoiHBOt ratioQom reddere, nisi quia 
Deu3 vule. Qnod eSiiin divlnoa eoripturte oontrBriatur, qaie Deum perhibet 
Bseundum ord'mem eiiplenlJFe bkeo omnin femse, secnndnm illnd Fsalm oiii. : 
omnia in Bnpientia tfeoietj." ZiW., bookii.,obBp. adv.; " Per loo antam ax- 
oladitur qnomndsra en'or qui dieebnnt omnia es aimplion divina volnntnW 
dopendere ailqua rationG." 
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divine will is the will of an omnipotent being, and I am a feeble 
being. This relation of a, feeble being to an omnipotent being, 
does not contain in ifself any moi'al idea. One may be forced to 
obey tbe stronger, but be is not obligated to do it. The sove- 
reign ordeis of the will of God, if his will could for s. moment be 
separated from his other attributes, would not contain tlie least 
ray of justice; and, consequently, there would not descend into 
my soul the least shade of obligation. 

One will exclaim, — It is not the arbitrary will of God that 
makes the foundation of obligation and justice ; it is his just will. 
Very well. Every thing changes then. It is not the pure will 
of God that obligates us, it is the motive itself that detennines 
his will, that is to say, the justice passed into hia-will. The dis- 
tinction between the just and tlie unjust is not then tbe wort of 
his will. 

One of two things. Eitlier we found ethics on the will of 
God alone, and then the distinction between good and evil, just 
and unjust, is gratuitous, and moral obligation does not exist ; or 
you give authority to the will of God by justice, which, in your 
hypothesis, must have received from the will of God its authority, 
which is a petitio principn. 

Another petitio principii still more evident. In the first place, 
you are compelled, in order legitimately to draw justice fram the 
will of God, to suppose that this will is just, or I defy any one to 
show that this will alone can ever form the basis of justice. 
Moreover, evidently you caJinot comprehend what a just will of 
God is, if you do not already possess the idea of justice, This 
idea, then, does not come from that of the will of God. 

On the one hand, you may have, and you do have, the idea of 
justice, without understanding the will of God ; on the other, you 
cannot conceive the justice of the divine will, without having 
conceived justice elsewhere. 

Are not tliese reasons sufBcient, I pray you, to conclude that 
tlie sole will of God is not for us the priaciple of the idea of the 
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And now, behold tlie natui-al coiisiimmatioii of tlie ethical 
system that we are examining : — the just and tlie unjust are what 
it has pleased God to declare such, by attaching to them the re- 
wards and punishments of another life. The divine will mani- 
fests itself here only by an arbitrary order; it adds to this order 
promises and threats. 

But to what human faculty are addressed the promise and 
threat of the chastisements and the rewards of another life ? To 
the same one that in this life knn pain and seeks pleasure, shuns 
unhappiness and desires happiness, that is to say, to sensibility 
animated by imagination, that is to say, again, to what is most 
changing in each of us and most different in the human speciee. 
The joys and sufferings of another Hfe esoite in us the two most 
vivid but most mobile passions, hope and fear. Every thing in- 
fluences our fears and hopes, — aye, health, the passing cloud, a 
lay of the sun, a cup of coffee, a thousand causes of this kind. ] 
have known men, even philosophere, who on certain days hoped 
more, and other days less. And such a basis some would give 
to ethical Then it is doing nothing else than proposing for 
human conduct an interested motive. The calculation which T 
obey is purer, if you will ; the happiness that one makes me 
hope for is greater; but I see in that no justice that obligates 
me, no virtue and no vice ia me, who know or do not know how 
to make this calculation, not having a head as strong as that of 
Pascal,' who yield to or resist those feaw and hopes according to 
the disposition of my sensibility and my imagination, over which 
I have no power. Finally, the pains and pleasures of the future 
life are instituted on the ground of punishments and rewards. 
Now, none hut actions in themselves good or bad can be re- 
warded and punished. If already tJiere is in itself no good, no 
law that in conscience we are obligated to follow, there is neither 
merit nor demerit; recompense is not then recompense, nor 
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penalty penalty, siuce they are such only on the condition of 
being the complement and the sanction of the idea of the good. 
Where this idea does not pre-exist, there remain, instead of rec- 
ompense and penalty, only the attraction of pleasure and the fear 
of suffering, added to a prescription deprived in itself of morality. 
In that we come back to the pwnisiiments of earth invented for 
tl 1 I t fi ght gppltti t Ippted 

1 ly (hi f I gi 1 t ra h t Tct f good d 

1 t J t d just f t 1 d m t It th 

t 1 J t th t f d th t p ted t h en 

W 1 11 th t tk b m 1 has f d t m h t 



Id 

Th d 2 t y t t 1 n 

] d t th d t til t 

th t t dmfs ly t f ts 

mai ta f 11 f th m th 1 I c 
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LEOTUIiE XIV. 



PRINCIPLES OF ITiriCS. 



DeBoription of the difforant facts that compose the moral plicnomcnn.— 
Analysis of each of these facts; — let, Judgment and idea of the good 
That tMs judgment is absolute. IBsIation between the true nnd the good 
—3d, OiligatJon. EefutaUon of tJia doofiico of Kant that draws the idaa 
of the good &ont ohligaUon instead of founding obligation on ths idea of 
g liibe d m al la h 



M al 



thaa 



a n way p a d b h 

we have just run over and refuted deliver up to « 

sort, divided and opposed to each other, all the essential e 

of human morality. The only qriestion is to collect them, in 

order to j-estore the entire moral phenomenon. The history of 

philosophy, thus understood, prepares the way for or confirms 

psychological analysis, as psychological analysis receives from 

the history of philosophy its light. Let ua, then, interrogate 

ourselves in presence of human actions, ajid faithfully collect, 

without alteiing them by any preconceived system, the ideas and 

the sentiments of every kind that the spectacle of these actions 

There are actions that are agi-eeable or disagreeable to lis, 
that procure us advantages or injure us, in a word, that are, in 
one way or another, directly or indirectly, addressed to our inters 
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est. We are rejoiced with actions tliat are useful to us, and 
shuu those tliat may injure us. We seek earnestly and witli the 
greatest effort what seems to m our interest. 

This is an incontestable fact. Here is another fact that is not 
less incontestable. 

There are actions that have no 1 t f tl t 

quently, we cannot estimate and jud t! d t 

interest, that we nevertheless qualify d I d 

Suppose that before your eyes an t darodflls 

upon another man, feeble and disarm A wh m h m It t. d 
kills, iu order to fake away his purse Su 1 t n d n t 

reach you in any way, and, notwith ti nd g t fill y u th 
indignation.' You do every thing in y p fh t tl ni 

derer may be arrested and delivered ptojt y dnad 
that he shall be punished, and if he p n h d w y 

anothei-, you think that it is just; yo d t app is d 

>nly after a chastisement proportioned t t! mm tt d 

Las been inflicted on the culprit. I pttitntlisya 
neither hope nor fear any thing for y urs If W y " pl d 
in an inaccessible fortress, from the t[ f hhyunlt t 
ness this scene of mui-der, you would f 1 tl t m nts n 

the less. 

This is only a rude picture of what tak pi n j u t th 
sight of a crime. Apply now a little fl t d n ly to 

the different traits of whioli this pi f mp d tv tl ut 

destroying their nature, and you will h a mpl t pb 1 ph 
theory. 

What is it that first strikes you in what you have experienced ?. 
It is doubtless the indignation, the instinctive horror that you 
have felt. There is, then, in the soul a power of raising indig- 
nation that is foreign to all personal interests ! Tficre are, then, 
in us sentiments of which we are not the end ! There is an an- 
tipathy, an aversion, a horror, that are not related to what 

■ On indigaalioD, see lecture 11. 
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injures us, but to acts whose remotest influence cannot reacl: 
us, that wc detest for the sole reason that we judge them ti) 
be bad! 

Yes, we judge them to be bad. A judgment is enveloped 
under the sentiments that we have just mentioned. In fact, in 
the midst of the indignation that transports you, let one tell you 
that all this generous anger pertains to your pai-ticular organiza- 
tion, and that, after all, the action that takes pla; e is indifferent, 
— yoTi revolt against such an explanation, you exclaim that the 
action is bad in itself ; you not only express a sentiment, you 
pronounce a judgment. The next day affw the action, when 
the feelings that agitated your soul have been, qiiieted, you none 
the less still judge that the action was bad ; you judge thus six 
months after, you. judge thus always and everywhere ; and it is 
because you judge that this action is in itself bad, that you bear 
this other judgment, that it should not have been done. 

This double j udgment is at the foundation of sentiment ; other- 
wise sentiment would be without reason. If the action is not 
bad in itself, if he who has done it was not obligated not to do 
it, the indignation that we experience is only a physical emotion, 
an excitement of the senses, of the imagination, of the heart, — a 
phenomenon destitute of every moral character, like the trouble 
that visits us before some frightful scene of nature. You cannot 
rationally fee! indignation for the author of an indifferent action. 
Eveiy sentiment of disinterested anger against the author of an 
action supposes in him who feels it, this double conviction r — 
1st, That the action is in itself bad ; 2d, That it should not have 
been done. 

This sentiment also supposes that the author of this action hac 
himself a consciousness of the evil that he has done, and of the 
obligation that lie Las violated; for without this he would have 
acted like a bruta! and blind force, not like an intelligent and 
moral force, and we should have felt towards him no more indig- 
nation than towards a rock tbat falls on onr head, towards a tor- 
rent that sweeps us away into an abyss. 
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Indignation equally supposes in him wto is the object of it an 
other character still, to ivit, fJxat he is free,— that he could do or 
not do what he has done. It is evident that tlie agent must fee 
free in order to be responsible. 

You d^re that the murderer may he arrested and delivered up 
to juefioe, yo« desire that he may be punished ; when he has 
Iwen arrested, delivered up to justice, and punisKed, you are sat- 
isfied. What does tbat mean ? Is it a capricious movement of 
the imagination and heart ? No. Calm or indignant, at the 
moment of the crime or a long time after, without any spirit of 
pereonal vengeance, since you are not the least interested in this 
affair, you none tlie less declare that the murderer ought to be 
puoished. If, instead of receiving a punishment, tiia culpable 
man mates Ms crime a stepping-stone to fortune, you still declare 
that, far from deserving prosperity, he deserves ta suffer in repa- 
ration of his fault; you protest against lot, and appeal to a su- 
perior justice. This judgment philosophers have called the judg- 
ment of merit and demerit. I suppose, in the mind of man, the 
idea of a supreme law that attaches happiness to virtue, unhap- 
piness to crime. Omit the idea of this law, and the judgment of 
merit and demerit is without foundation Omit this judgment, 
and indignation against prosperous enme and the neglect of vir- 
tue is an unintelligible, even an impossible sentimpnt, and ne^er, 
at the Mght of crime, would you think of demanding the lKts- 
tiaement of a criminal. 

Ail the parts of the moral phenomenon are connettelt gether; 
all are equally certain parts, — destroy one, and jou completely 
overturn the whole phenomenon. The most common observation 
bears witness to all these facts, and the least subtie logic easily 
discovere their conaeclion. It is necessary to renounce even sen- 
timent, or it must be avowed that sentiment covers a judgment, 
(ie judgment of the essentia! distitu^ou between good and evil, 
ftvai this distinction involves an obligation, that this obligation 
IS applied to au intelligent and free agent ; in fine, it must be ob- 
served tiat the distinction between merit and demerit, that cor- 
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responds to the distinction between good and evil, contains tli* 
principle of the natural harmony between virtue and happiness. 

Wbat have we done thus feir ? We have done as tbe physicist 
or chemist does, who submits a composite body to analysis and 
reduces it to its simple elements. Tlie only difference here is that 
the phenomenon to which oiir analysis is appli'^d is in us, instead 
of being out of us. Besides, the processes employed are esaotiy 
the same ; there is in them neither system nor hypothesis ; there 
are only experience and the most immediate induction. 

In order to rpndei evperience more certain, we may vary it. 
Instead of exammmg what takes place in us when we are speo- 
tatois ot bad or good actions in another, let us intorogate our 
own consciousness when we are doing well or ill. In this ease, 
the diffeient elementa of the moral phenomenon are stili mare 
Btnkmg, and then oidei appears more distinctly. 

Suppose that a dying friend has conftded to me a more or less 
important deposit, charging me to remit it after his death to a 
person whom he has designated to me alone, and who himself 
knows not what has been done in his favor. He who confided to 
rae the deposit dies, and cames with him his secret ; he for whom 
the deposit has been made to me has no knowledge of it; if, then, 
I wish fo appropriate this deposit to myself, no one will ever be 
able to suspect me. In this ease what should I do? Ifc is difB- 
cult to imagine circumstances more fevorable for crime. If I con- 
sult only interest, I ought not to hesitate to return the deposit, 
If I hesitate, in the system of interest, I am senseless, and I revolt 
against the law of my nature. Doubt alone, ia the impunity that is 
assnred me, would betray in me a principle different from interest. 

But naturally I do not doubt, I believe with the most entire 
certtunty, that the deposit confided to me does not belong to me, 
that it has been confided to me fo be remitted to another, and 
that to this other it belongs. Take away interest, and I should 
not even think of returning this deposit, — it is interest alone that 
tempts me. It tempts me, it does not bear me away without 
resistance. Hence the struggle between interest and dutv, — a 
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struggle filled, with troubles, opposite resolutions, by turns takea 
and abandoned ; it ecergetically attests tJie preseDce of a principle 
of action different from interest and quif« as powejful. 

Duty succumbs, interest triumphs ovei it. I retain the deposit 
that has been confided to me, and apply it to my own wants, and 
to the wants of my family ; it mafces m ri h d ' appearance 
happy ; but I internally suffer with th t h tt nd ecret sufiei'- 
ing that is called remorse.' The ft t t has been a 

thousand times described ; all lang "■es t n the word, and 
there is no one who, in some deg has t p rienced the 
thing, that sharp gnawing at tlie b t h h cused by every 
fault, great or small, as long as it has not been expiated. This 
painful recollection follows me in the micbt of pleasures and pros- 
pei'ity. The applauses of the crowd are not able to silence this 
inexorable witness. Only a long habit of sin and crime, an accu- 
mulation of oft-repeated feulfs, can compass this sentiment, at 
once avenging and espiatory. When it is stifled, every resourc€ 
is lost, and an end is made of the soul's lift ; as long as it endures, 
the sacred fire is not wholly extinguished. 

Kemorse is a suffering of a particular character. In remorse I 
do not suffer on account of such an impression made upon my 
senses, nor on account of the thwarting of my natural pas- 
sions, nor on account of the injuiy done or threatened to my in- 
terest, nor by the diiquietude of my hopes and the agony of my 
feara: no, I suffei without any external cause, yt I suffer in the 
most cfuel manner I suffer for the sole reason that I have a 
consciousness of having committed a bad action which I knew I 
was obligated not to commit, which I was able not to commit, 
which leaves behind it a chastisement that I know to be deserved. 
No exact analysis can take away from remorse, without destroy- 
ing it, a single one of these elements. Remorse contains the idea 
of good and evil, of an obligatory law, of liberty, of merit and 
deraeriL All these ideas were already in the struggle between 
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good and evil ; they reappear iu remorse. In vain intetesE coaa 
selled me to appropriat« the deposit that had beea confided t<i 
me ; something said to me, and still says to me, that to appro- 
priate it is to do evil, is to commit an injustice ; I judged, and 
judge, thus, not sudi a day, Ijut always, not under such a circum- 
stance, hut under all circumstances. In vain I say to myself that 
the person to whom I ought to remit this deposit has no need of 
it, and that it is necessary to me ; I judge tliat a deposit must ho 
respected without regard to persons, and the obligation that is 
imposed on me appears inviolahle and absolute. Having taken 
upon myself this obligation, I believe by this fact alone that I 
have the power to fulfil it : this is not all ; I am directly con- 
scious of this power, I tnow with the most certain tnowiedge 
that I am able to keep tliis deposit or to I'emit it to the lawtiil 
owner; and it is precisely because I am conscious of this power 
that I judge that I have desei'ved punishment for not having 
made the use of it for which it was given me. It is, in fine, be- 
cause I have a lively consciousness of all that, that I experience 
this sentdment of indignation against myself, this suffering of re- 
morse which expresses in itself the moral phenoaieuon entire. 

According to the rules of the experimental method, let us take 
an opposite course ; let ua suppose that, in spite of the suggestions 
of interest, in spite of the pressing goad of misery, in order to be 
faithful to pledged faith, I send the deposit to the person that had 
been designated to me ; instead of the painful suene th'»t just now 
passed in consraousness, there passes anotlier qu te as leil but 
very different. I know tliat I have done well I know that I 
have not obeyed a chimera, an artificial and meniacious liw but 
a law true, univeisal, obligatory upon all intelligent and flee be 
ings. I know that I Lave made a good use ot my libeity ; I 
have of this liberty, by the very use that I have made of it, a 
sentiment more distinct, more energetic, and, in some sort, til- 
uraphant. Every opinion would accuse me in vain, I appeal 
from it to a better justice, and tliis justice is already declared in 
me by sentiments that press upon each other in mv soul. I 
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Inspect myself^ esteem myself, and helievs that I have a right to 
the esteem of otliers ; I have tie sentiment of my dignity ; I feel 
for myself only sentiments of affection opposed to that species of 
horror for myself with which I was just now inspired Instead 
of remorse, I feel an incomparable joy tliat no one can deprive 
me of, that, were every tiing else wanting to me, would ton&ola 
and snpport me. This sentiment of pleasure is as penetiatmg, 
as profound as was the remorse. It expresses fie satisfaction oi 
all the generous principles of human nature, as remorse repre 
sented their revolt. It testifies by the internal happiness that it 
gives me to the sublime accord between happiness and virtue, 
whilst remorse is the first link in that fatal chain, that chain of 
iron and adamant, which, according to Plato,' binds pain to 
transgression, trouble to passion, miseiy to faithlessness, vice, and 

Moral ■rfnt ment is the echo of all the mot il juigments and 
entire m lal lift- It is so &tmking that it has been regarded by 
a somewhit s iperfleial phibsophy ^s suflicient to found entire 
ethics ; ^nd nevertheless, we have just seen that this admirable 
sentiment would not exist without the di&erent juigments that 
we have just enumerated , it is tl eir consequence but not their 
principle it supplies but loea not const tute them ; it does not 
take then place lut sums them up 

Now that we av m possession of all the pIc nents of human 
morality we proi^ed tf til e these ekme fa 31 e 1 ) oue, and sub- 
mit them to i (lef'iiled analysis 

That which is most apparent in the complex plienomenon that 
we are studying is sentiment; but its foundation is judgment. 

The Judgment of good and evil is the principle of all that fol- 
lows it ; but this judgment rests only on tbe constitution itself of 
human nature, like the judgment of the true and the judgment 
of tke beautiful. As well as these two judgments,* that of the 
good ia a simple, primitive, indecomposable judgment. 

' Seethe Gorgim, with the Aj-gwnetd, vo!. iii. of our trnnalation. 
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Liko them, agaiD, it is Hot arbitrary. "We caBQot but fear this 
judgment in prraence of certain acts ; and, in fearing it, we know 
that it does not make good or evil, but declares it. The reality 
of moral distinctions is revealed by this judgment, but it is inde- 
pendent of it, as beauty is independent of the eye that perceives 
it, as universal and necessary truths are independent of the reason 
that discovere them.' 

Good and evil are real characters of human actions, although 
these characters might not he seen with our eyes nor touched 
with our hands. The moral qualities of an action are none the 
less real for not being confounded with the mateiial qualities of 
this action. This is the reason why acUons materially identical 
may be morally very different. A homicide is always a homi- 
cide ; nevertheless, it is often a crime, it is also often a legitimate 
action, for example, when it is not done for the sate of vengeance, 
nor for the sake of interest, m a strict case of self-defence. 

It is not the spilling of blood that makes the crime, it is the 
spilling of innocent blood. Innocence and crime, good and evil, 
do not reside in such or such an external circumstance determined 
one for all. Reason recognizes them with certa,inty under the 
most different appearances, in ciraumstances sometimes the same 
and sometimes dissimilar. 

Gcood and evil almost always appear to us connected with par- 
ticular actions; but it is not on account of what is particular in 
them that these actions are good or bad. SoTvhen I declare that 
the death of Socrates is unjust, and that the devotion of Leonidas 
is admirable, it is the unjust death of a wise man that I condemn, 
and the devotion of a hero that I admire. It is not important 
whether tliis hero he called Leonidas or d'Assas, whether the im- 
molated sage be called Socrates or Bailly. 

The judgment of the good is at first apphed to particular ac- 
tions, and it gives birth to general principles which in course 
serve us as rules for judging all actions of the same kind. Aa 
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after having judged that such a particular phenomenon has such 
a pai-tioulaT cause, we elevate ourselves to the general principle 
that every phenomenon has its cause ;' so we erect into a general 
rule the moral judgment that we have borne in regard to a par- 
ticular fact^ Thus, at first we admire the death of Leonidas, 
thence we elevate ourselves to the principle that it is good to die 
for one's country. We already possess the principle in its first 
apphcation to Leonidas ; otherwise, this particular application 
would not have been legitimate, it would not have been even 
possible; but we possess it implicitly ; as soon as it is disengaged, 
it appears to us under its universal and pure form, and we apply 
it fo all analogous cases. 

Ethics have their axioms like otiier sciences ; and these axioms 
are rightly called in all languages moral truths. 

It is good not to violate one's oath, and in this ia also involved 
a truth. In fact, an oath is founded in the truth of things, — its 
good is only derived. Moral truths considered in themselves 
have no less certainty than mathematical truths. The idea of a 
deposit being given, I ask whether the idea of faithfully keeping 
it is not necessarily attached to it, as to the idea of a triangle is 
attached the idea that its three angles are equal to two right 
angles. You may withhold a deposit ; but, in withholding it, do 
not believe that you change the nature of things, nor that you 
make it possible for a deposit ever to become property. These 
two ideas exclude each other. You have only a false semblance 
of property; and all the efforts of passion, all tlie sophisms ol 
inf«rest will not reverse the essential difierences. This is the 
I'eason why moral truth is so troublesome, — it is because, like all 
truth, it ia what it is, and does not bend to any caprice. Always 
the same and always present, in spite of all our efforts, it inexor- 
ably condemns, with a voice always heard, but not always list 
ened to, the sensible and the culpable will which thinks to hindei 
it from being by denying it, or rather by pretending to deny it. 

' let pari, lecture S. 
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Moral truths ai'e distinguished from other truths by the singu. 
Inr character that, as soon as we jierceive them, they appear to U9 
as the rule of our conduct. If it ia true that a deposit is made 
to be remitted to its legitimate possessor, it is necessary to remit 
it to him, To the necessity of believing is here added the neces- 
sity of practising. 

The necessity of practising ia obligation. Moral tmths, in the 
eyes of reason necessary, are to the will obligatory. 

Moral obligation, like the moral truth that is its foundation, is 
absolute. As necessary truths are not more cr less necessary,' so 
obligation is not more or less obligatoiy. There are degrees of 
importance between different obligations ; but there are no de- 
grees in the same obligation. We are not somewhat obligated, 
almost obligated ; we are either wholly obligated, or not at all. 

If obligation ia absolute, it is immutable and universal. For, 
if the obligation of to-day wei* not the obligation of to-morrow, 
if what is obligatory for me were not so for you, obligation would 
differ from itself, would be relative and contingent. 

This fact of absolute, immutable, universal obligation is so cer- 
tain and so manifest, in spite of all the efforts of the doctrine of 
interest to obscure it, that one of the profoundest moralists of 
modem philosophy, particularly struck with this fact, has re- 
garded it as the principle of tlie whole of ethics. By separating 
duty fcom interest which ruins it, and from sentiment which 
enervates it, Kant restored to ethics their true character. He ele- 
vated himself very high in the century of Helvetius, in elevating 
himself to the holy law of duty ; but he still did not ascend high 
enough, he did not readi the reason itself of duty. 

The good for Kant ia what is obligatory. But logically, 
whence comes the obligation of perfoi'ming an action, if not from 
the intrinsic goodaess of this act' Is it not because that, in the 
order of reason, it la alsolutely impossible to regard a deposit as 
a property, that we cannot ipj i priate it to ourselves without a 
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srirao ? If one action must be performed, and another action 
must not, it is because tlie^e is apparently an essential difference 
between these two acta. To found the good on obligation, in- 
stead of founding obligation on the good, is, therefore, to take the 
effect for the cause, is to draw the principle from the con'«qnence 

If I ask an honest man who, in epite of the suggestions of 
misery, has respected the ■Jeposit that was intrusted to him why 
he respected it, he will answer me, — because it was my duty If 
I persist, and asfe why it was his duty, he will vejy ughtly 
answer, — because it was just, because it was good. Thit point 
having been reached, all answers ace stopped ; but questicns also 
are stopped. No one allows a duty to he imposed upon hini 
without rendering to himself a reason for it; but as soon as it is 
recognized that tliis duty is imposed upon us because it is just, 
the mind is satisfied ; for it reaches a principle beyond which it 
has nothing more to seek, justice being its own principle. First 
truths carry with them their reason for being. Now, justice, the 
essential distinction between good and evil in the relations of men 
among themselves, is the primary truth of ethics. 

Justice is not a consequence, since we cannot ascend to another 
more elevated principle ; and duty is not, rigorously speaking, a 
principle, since it supposes a principle above it, that explains and 
authorizes it, fo wit, justice. 

Moral truth no more becomes relative and subjective, to tafee 
for a moment the language of Kant, in appearing to us obliga- 
tory, than truth becomes relative and subjective in. appearing to 
up necessary ; for in the very nature of truth and the good must 
be sought the reason of necessity and obligation. But if we stop 
at obhgation and necessity, as Kant did, in ethics as well as in 
metaphysics, without knowing it, and even against our intention, 
we destroy, or at least weaken truth and the good.' 

Obligation has its foundation in the necessary distinction be- 
tween good and evil ; and is itself the foundation of liberty. If 

' Ist part, leotura 8. See ulso vol. v, of Ihe Ist Series, leotnrs 8. 
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man has duties, he must possess tlie faculty of fulfilling them, of 
resisting desire, passion, and interest, in order to obey law. He 
ought to be free, therefore he is fi'ee, or human nature is ia con- 
tradiction with itself. The direct ceiiainty of obligation implies 
the corresponding certainty of liberty. 

This proof of liberty is doubtless good ; but Kant is deceived 
in supposing it the only le^timate proof. It is veny sti'ange that 
he should have preferred the authority of reasoning to that of 
consciousness, as if the former had nc need of being confirmed 
by the latter ; as if, aiter all, my liberty ought not to be a fact 
for me.' Em.piricism must be greatly feared to distrust the testi- 
mony of consciousness ; and, after such a distrust, one must be 
very credulous to have a boundless faith in leasoning. We do 
not believe in our liberty as we believe in. the movement of the 
earth. The profoundesl persuasion that we have of it comes 
from the continual experience that we carry with ourselves. 

Is it true that in presence of an act to be done I am able 
to will or not to will lo do it! In that lies the whole question of 
liberty. 

Let us clearly distinguish between the power of doing and the 
power of willing. The will has, without doubt, in ite service and 
under its empire, the most of our faculties ; but tliat empire, which 
is real, is very limited. I will to move ray arm, and I am often 
able to do it, — in that resides, as it were, the physical power of 
will ; hut I am not always able to move my arm, if the muscles 
are paralyzed, if the obstacle to he overcome is too strong, ifec ; 
the execution does not always depend on me ; but what always 
depends on me is the resolution itself. The external effects may 
be hindered, my resolution itself can never be hindered. In its 
own domain, will is sovereign. 

And I am conscious of this sovereign power of the will. I feel 
in myself, before its determination, the force that can determine 
itself in such a manner or in such another. At the same time 
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Uiat I will this ov 'that, 1 am equally conscious af the power to 
will Iho opposite ; I am conscious of being masler of my resolu- 
tion, of the ability to arrest it, continue it, repress it. When the 
voluntary act ceases, the consciousness of the power does not 
cease, — it remains with the power itself, which is superior to all 
its manifestations. Liberty is therefore the essential and always- 
subsisting attribute of will,' 

The will, we have seen,' is neither desire nor passion, — it is 
exactly the opposite. Liberty of will is not, then, the license of 
desires and passions. Man is a slave in desire and passion, he is 
free only in will. That they may not elsewhei'e be coufouoded, 
liberty and anarchy must not bo confounded in psychology. Pas- 
sions abandoning themselves to their caprices, is anarchy. Pas- 
sions concentrated upon a dominant passion, is tyranny. Liberty 
consists in the struggle of will against this tyranny and this anar- 
chy. But this combat must have an aim, and this aim is the 
duty of obeying reason, which is our true sovereign, aud justice, 
which reason reveals to ns and prescribes for us. The duty of 
obeying reason is the law of wil), and will is never more itself 
than when it submits to its law. We do not possess ourselves, 
as long as to the domination of desire, of pai sion, of interest, reason 
does not oppose the counterpoise of justice. Beason and justice 
free us from the yoke of passions, without imposing upon us 
another yote. For, once more, to obey them, is not to abdicate 
liberty, but tJj save it, to apply it to its legitimate use. 

It is in liberty, and in the agreement of liberty with reason 
and justice, tliat man belongs to himself to speak properly. He 
is a person only because he is a free being enligliteued by reason. 

What distinguishes a person from a simple thing, is especially 
the difference between liberty and its opposite. A thing is 



' See, for the entire development of the theory of liberty, lat Series, vol. 
iii., ledinra 1, Zas}re,s- '1; lecture 3, OindUlae, p. 116, 149, eto.; vol. iv., 
ieotnre 33, £M, p. H1-5E4 ; 2d Series, vol. liL, Fatntination (f the Sj/sUia 
q/'ZooSe, lecture 25. 

'Leatnte 13. 
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ttat which is not free, consequently that which does not belong 
to ilself, that which has no self, which has only a numerical 
individuality, a perfect efBgy of true individuality, which 
of person. 

A thing, not belonging to itself, belongs to the fii*t povsi 
takes possession of it and puts his mark on it. 

A thing is not responsible for the movements which it 1 
willed, of which it is even ignorant. Person alone if 
for it is intelligent and free ; and it is responsible for 
intelligence and freedom. 

A thing has no dignity; dignity is only attached to person. 

A thing has no valae by itself; it has only that which per- 
son confers on it. It is purely an instrument whose whole value 
consists in the use that the person using it derives from iL' 

Ohligalion implies liberty; where liberty is not, duty is want- 
ing, and with duty right is wanting also. 

It is because there is in me a being worthy of respect, that I 
have the duty of respecting it, and tie right to make it respected 
by you. My duty is the exact measure of my right. The one 
isin direct ratio with the other. If I had no sacred duty to re- 
spect what makes my peiBon, that is to say, my intelligence and 
my liberty, I should not have the right to defend it against your 
injuries. But as my person is inviolable and sacred in itself, 
it follows that, considered in relation to me, it imposes on me 
a duty, and, considered in relation to you, it confers on mo a 

I am not myself permitted to degi'ade the person that I 
abandoning myself fo passion, to vice and crime, and I ! 
permitted to let it be degraded by you. 

The person is inviolable; and it alone is inviolable. 

It is inviolable not only in ike iutimat« sanctuary oi 
ness, but in all its legitimate manifestations, in its acls, 
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product of its acts, oven in the instriiinonts tJiut it makts its own 
by iising them. 

Therein is the foundation of the sanctity of property. The first 
property is the person. Ail other properties are dei-ived from 
that. Think of it well. It is not property iu itself that haa 
rights, it is the proprietor, it is the person that stamps upon it, 
with its own character, its right and its title. 

The person cannot cease to heloDg to itself, without degrading 
itself,— it is to itself inalienable. The person has no right over 
itself; it cannot treat itself as a thing, cannot sell itself, cannot 
destroy itself, cannot in any way abolish its free will and its lib 
erty, which are its constituent elements. 

Why has the child already some rights? Because it will be a 
free being. Why have the old man, returned to infancy, and the 
insane man still some rights? Because they have been free 
beings. We even respect liberty in its first glimmerings or its 
last vestiges. Why, on the other hand, have the insane man and 
the imbecile old man no longer all their rights? Because ftey 
have 3o«t hbeity Why do we enchain the fuiious madman ! 
Betan^e he has lost knowledge and liberty. Why is slavery an 
abominable institution ' Because it is an outrage upon what 
constitutes humanitv This is the reason why, in fine, certain 
extreme devotions are sometimes sublime faults, and no one is 
permitted to ofier them, much less to demand them. There is no 
legitimfLte devotion igamst the very essence of right, against lib- 
eity, against justice, against the dignity of the human person. 

We have not been able to speak of liberty, without indicating 
a certain number of moral notions of the highest importance 
which it contains and explains ; but we could not pursue this de- 
velopment without encroaching upon the domain of pnvate and 
public ethics and anticipating the following lecture. 

We arrive, then, at tlie ]ast element of the moral phenomenon, 
the judgment of merit and demerit. 

At the same time that we judge that a man has done a goctd 
or bad action, we bear this other judgment quite as necessary aa 
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the former, to wit, that ifth mnh a IwUI lam ted 
a, reward, and if he has actel 11 h has m n i a p hm n 
It J3 exactly the same witl 1 ndgm a w h I f h 
good. It may he outwardly p ss 1 n a n 1 ' Ij 

manner, according as it is m ngl dwine Issng 
feelings. Sometimes itnllb lyabn 1 dp n 
towards the virtno ti 1 t bl d p fi t w 3 

the culpable agent mtm twilb tl m 1 

tioB. In some ca es w II m k h m It th to f th 

judgment that hbe h II wtll dlltl 

criminal with chi B t h II y f 1 Im d 

when enthusiasm has Id wll dgt h tim 

and separation ha dd t Jmtdfi tty 

you none the less p r^ist j Ig g i t th tl f th t 
merits a reward o p hmt, IgtohqJtyfth 

action. You decide that you were right in the sentiments that 
yon felt, and, although they are extinguished, you declare them 



The judgment of merit and demerit ia essentially tied to the 
judgment of good and evil. In fact, he who does an action with- 
out knowing whether it is good or had, has neither merit nor 
demerit in doing it. It is with him the same as with those 
physical agents that accomplish the most beneficent or the most 
destructive works, to which we never think of attributing knowl- 
edge and will, consequently accountability. Why are there no 
penalties attached to involuntary crimes ? Because for that very 
reason they are not regarded as crimes. Hence it comes that the 
question of premeditation is so grave in all criminal proeeeses, 
"Why is the child, np to a certain ago, subject to none but light 
punishments? Because where the idea of the good and liberty 
are wanting, merit and demerit are also wanting, which alone 
authorize rewai-d and punishment. The author of an injurious 
jhut involuntaiy action is condemned to an indemnity correspond- 
ing to the damage done ; he is not condemned to a punishment 
properly so called. 
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SucK are the eoiiditions of merit and demerit When these 
conditions are fulfilled, merit and demciit manifest themselves, 
and involve reward and punishment. 

Merit is the natural right we have to be rewarded ; demerit 
the natnral right that others have to punish us, and, if we may 
thus speat, tlie rig-ht that we have to be punished. This expres- 
sion may seem paradoxical, nevertbeiess it is true. A culpable 
man, who, opening his eyes to the light of the good, should com- 
prehend the necessity of espiatiou, not only by internal repen^ 
Auce, without which all the rest is in vain, hut also by a real and 
effective suffering, such a culpahle man would have the right to 
claim the punishment that alone can reconcile him with order. 
And such reclamations are not so rare. Do we not every day see 
criminals deiiounciog themselves and offering themselves up to 
avenge the public? Others prefer to satisfy justice, and do not 
have recourse fo the pardon that law places in the hands of the 
monarch in. OKler to represent in the state cbai'ity and raercy, as 
tribunals represent in it justice. This is a manifest proof of the 
natural and profound roofs of the idea of punishment and rewaiyl. 

Merit and demerit imperatively claim, like a lawful debt, pun- 
ishment and reward ; but reward must not be confounded with 
merit, nor punishment with demerit; this would he confounding 
cause and effect, principle and consequence. Even were reward 
and pucishnient not to take place, merit and demeiit would sub- 
sist. Punishment and reward satisfy merit and demerit, but do 
not constitute them. Suppress all reward and all punishment, 
and you do not tJiereby suppress merit and demerit; on the con- 
trary, suppress merit and demerit, and there are no longer true- 
punishments and true rewards. Unmerited goods and honors are- 
only material advantages ; reward is essentially moral, and ite- 
valuo is independent of its form. One of those crowns of oak 
that the early Romans decreed to heroism is worth more than all 
(he riches in the world, when it is the sign of the recognitioHL and' 
the admiration of a people. To reward is to give in return. He 
who is rewarded must have fii-st given something in order to d&- 
19 
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serve to be rewarded. Reward accorded to merit is a debt; re- 
ward witliout merit ia a charity or a theft. It is the same with 
prniishment. It is the relation of pain to a fault, — in this rela- 
taon, and not in the pain, alone, is the ti'uth as well aa tho shame 
of chastisement. 

'Tis crime End not tlie ECaffold makes t1ie shame.' 

There ai-o two things that must he nnceasicgly repeated, be- 
cause tliey are equally true, — Uie first is, that the good is good 
in itself, and ought to be pursued whatever may be the conse- 
quences ; the second is, that the consequences of tlie good cannot 
fail to be fortunate. Happiness, separated from the good, is only 
a fact to which is attached no moral idea ; but, as ah effect of the 
good, it enters into the moral order and completes it 

Virtue without happiness, and crime without unhappiness, are 
a contradiction, a disoivder. If virtue supposes saciifiee, that is to 
say, suffering, it is of eternal jusUce that the sacrifice, generously 
accepted and courageously borne, have for a reward the very 
happiness that has been sacrificed. So, it is of eternal justice 
that crime be punished by the unhappiness of the culpable hap- 
piness which it has tried to obtain by stealth. 

Now, when and how is the law fulfilled that attaches pleasure 
and pain to good and evil? Most of the lime even here below. 
For order rules in this world, since the world endures. If order 
is Bometimes disturbed, and happiness and tmhappiness are not 
always distributed in right proportion to crime and virtue, still 
the absolute judgment of the good, the absolute judgment of ob- 
ligation, the absolute judgment of merit and demerit, subsist 
inviolable and imprescripljbie, — we remain convinced that he who 
has put in us the sentiment and the idea of order cannot in tliat 
fail himself, and that sooner or later he will re-establish the sacred 
harmony between virtue and happiness by the means that to him 
belong. But 'he time has not come to sound these mysterious 

' Le erime fait b lionle et non pas I'^oluLfaud. 
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prospects.' It is suffldeiit for us, but it was necessary to mark 
tliem, in order to show the nature and the end of moral ta'utb. 

We terminate this analysis of the different parts of tlie com- 
plex phenomenon of morality hy recalling that oae which is the 
most apparent of all, which, however, is only the accoippaniment, 
and, thns to speak, the echo of all the othcK— sentiment. Senti- 
ment has for its object to tender sensible to the soul the tie be- 
tween virtue and happiness. It is the direct and vital application 
of the law of merit and demerit. It precedes and authorizes the 
punishments and rewards that society institutes. It is the inter- 
nal model according to which the imagination, guided by faith, 
represents to itself the punishments and rewards of the divine city. 
The world that we place beyond this is, in great part, our own 
heart transported info heaven. Since it comes thence, it is just 
that it should return thither. 

We will not dwell upon tha different phenomena of sentiment; 
we have sufficiently explained them in the last lecture. Afew 
words will replace them under yonr eyes. 

We cannot witness a good action, whoever may be its author, 
another or onrselves, without experiencing a particular pleasure, 
analogous to that which is attached to the perception of the 
beautiful ; and we cannot witness a bad action without feeling a 
contrary sentiment, also analogous to that which the sight of an 
ugly and deformed object excites in us. This sentiment ia pro- 
foundly different from agreeable or disagreeable sensation. 

Are we the authore of the good action ? We feel a satisfac- 
tion that we do not confound with any other. It is not the 
triumph of interest nor that of pride, — it is the pleasure of modest 
honesty or dignified virtue that renders justice to itself.- Are we 
the authoiB of the bad action ? We feel offended conscience 
groaning within us. Sometimes it is only an importunate I'cc^ 
lamation, sometimes it is a bitter agony. Ilemorse is a suffering 
the more poignant on account of our feeling that it is deserved. 

' See lootaro 16, God, ike PrineipU qf the Idea of the eoad. 
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The spectacle of a good action done by another also has sonie^ 
thing delieioua to the soul. Sympathy is an echo in us tliat re- 
sponds to whatever is noble and good in others. When interest 
does not lead us astray, we naturally put ourselves in the place of 
him who has done well. We feel in a certain measure the senti- 
ments that animate him. "We elevate ourselves to the Kiood of 
his spirit. Ts it not already for the good man an exquisite re- 
ward to maie the noble sentiments that animate him thus p^s 
info the hearts of his fellow-men t The spectacle o{ a bad action, 
instead of sympathy, excites an involuntary antipathy, a painful 
and sad sentiment. Witliout doubt, this sentiment is never acute 
like remorse. There is in innocence something serene and placid 
that tempers eveu the sentiment of injustice, even when this in- 
justice falls on us. We then experience a sort of shame for 
humanity, we mourn over human weakness, and, by a melan- 
choly return upon ourselves, we are less moved to anger than to 
pity. Sometimes also pity is overcome by. a generous anger, by 
a disinterested indignation. If, as we have said, it is a sweet re- 
ward to excite a noble sympathy, an en tliusi asm almost always 
fertile in good actions, it is a cruel punishment to stir up around 
us pity, indignation, aversion, and contempt. 

Sympathy for a good action is accorapanieil by benevolence 
for its author. , He inspires us with an affectionate disposition. 
Even without Imowing it, we would love to do good to him ; we 
desire tliat he miy be happy, because ne judge that he deserves 
to >e Antipathy also pTsses from the action to the person, and 
engenders aga nst him a sort ot baJ will for whuJi we do not 
bhme oursetves becjuse we teel it t be dis ntere^ted and find it 
legitimate 

Moril satisfaction and lemrrse sympathy, benevolence, and 
their oppoaites nie sentiments and not judgments but they are 
sentiments that accompany judgments the judgment f f the good, 
especially that of ment and dement These sentiments have 
been given us by the sovereign Author of our moral constitution 
to aid us in, doing good. In their diversity and raobilily, they 
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sannot be the foundations of absolute obligation which must be 
equal for all, but they are to it bappy auxiliaries, sure and benefl 
cent witnesses of the harmony between virtue and happiness. 

Tliese are the faota as presented by a faithful description, as 
brought to light by a detailed analysis. 

Without facts all is chimera; without a severe distinction of 
faota, all is confusion ; hut, also, without the knowledge of their 
relations, instead of a single vast doctrine, J:te the total phenome- 
non tliat we have undertaken to embrace, there can be only dif- 
ferent systems like tjie different parts of this phenomenon, conse- 
quently imperfect systems, systems always at war with each 

We set out hom common sense , !■>! the olject of true science 
is not to contradict common sense, but to explain it, and for this 
end we must comment *, bj recugniaing it We have at first 
painted in its simplicity even in the gioss the phenomenon of 
morahty Then wo have sepirated its elements and carefully 
aiarked the charaetsristic traits of each of them. It only remains 
for us to re-collect them all, to seize their relations, and thus to 
find again, but more precise and more clear, the primitive unity 
that served us as a point of departure. 

Beneath all facts analysis has shown us a primitive fact, which 
rests only on itself, — the Judgment of tlie good. We do not 
sacrifice other facts to that, but we must establish that it is the 
first both in date and in importance. 

By its close resemblance to tiie judgment of fbe true and the 
beautiful, the judgment of tlie good h-w shown us the affinities of 
ethics, metaphjsics, ind testhetics 

The good, so essentially united to the true, is distinguished 
from it in that it is practical tiuth The good is obligatory. 
These two ideas are inseparable, but not identical. For obliga- 
tion resta on the good, — m this intimate alliance, from the good 
obligation borrows its univeisil and absolute character. 

The obligatory good is the moral Ian Therein is for us tlie 
foundation of a5! ethics. Thereby it is that wo separate ourselves 
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from tLe ethics of interest and the ethics of sentiment. "We sil- 
mit all the facts, but we do not admit them in the same rank. 

To the moral law in the reason of man corresponds liberty in 
aefion. Liberty is deduced from obligation, and moreover it is a 
fact of an irresistible evidence. 

Mao as a being free and subject to obligation, is a moral pei^ 
son. The idea of person contains several moral notions, among 
others that of right Person alone can have rights. 

To al! these ideas is added that of merit and demeri', which 
serves as their sanction. 

Merit and dement suppose the distinction between good and 
evil, obligation and liberty, and give birth to the idea of reward 
and punishment. 

It is on the condition that the good may be an object of reason, 
that ethics can have an immovable basis. We have tbereforo 
insisted on the rafionil character of the idea of the good, but 
without miscoHLeii ing the part of sentiment. 

We have diftinguiahcl that particular sensibility, which is 
stinted iu ua m the ti am of reason itself, from physical sensibility, 
which needs an impiession made upon the organs in order to en- 
ter into e\eiciae 

All our moial judgments are accompanied by sentiments tiiat 
respond to them The sight of an action which we judge to be 
good gives us pleasure, — the consciousness of having performed 
an obligatory act, and of having performed it freely, is also a 
pleasure ; the judgment of merit and demerit mates our hearts 
beat by tating the form of sympathy and benevolence. 

It must he avowed that the law of duty, although it ought to 
be fulfilled for its own sake, woiild be an ideal almost inaccessible 
to human weakness, if to its austere prescriptions were not added 
some inspiration of the heart. Sentimeut is in some sort a nat- 
ural grace that has been given us, either to supply the light ot 
reason that is sometimes uncertain, or to succor the will wavering 
in the presence of an obscure or painful duty. In order to resist 
Jie violence of culpable passions, the aid of generous p 
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needed ; and when tbe moral law exacts the sacrifice of natural 
sentiments, of the sweetest and most lively instincts, it is fortunate 
that it can support itself on other sentiments, oi' othei instincts 
which siso have their charm and their force. Truth enlightens 
the mind; sentiment warms the soul and leads to action. It is 
not cold reason that determines a Codrns to devote himself for his 
countrymen, a d'Assas to utter, beneath the steel of the euemy, 
the generous cry that brings him death and tavea the avmy. Let 
us guard oureelves, then, from weakening the authority of senfj- 
ment ; let ns honor and sustain enthusiasm ; it is the source 
whence spring great and heroic actions. 

And shall interest be entirely hanished from our system ? Wo ; 
we recognize in the human soul a desire for happiness which is 
the work of God liimself. This desire is a fact, — it must then 
have its place in a system founded upon experience. Happiness 
is one of the ends of human nature ; only it is neither its sole 
end nor its prindpal end. 

Admirable economy of the moral constitution of man ! Its 
supreme end is the good, its law is virtue, which often imposes 
on it suffering, and thereby it is the most excellent of all things 
that we know. But this law is very hard and in contradiction 
with the instinct of happiness. Fear noUiing, — the beneficent 
author of onr being bus placed in our souls, by tbe side of the 
severe law of duty, the sweet and amiable force of sentiment, — 
he has, in general, attached happiness to virtue ; and, for the ex- 
ceptions, for there are exceptions, at the end of the coui'se he has 
placed hope.' 

Our doctrine is now known. Its only pretension is to express 
faithfully each fact, to express them all, and to make appear at 
once their differences and their harmony. 

Beyond that there is nothing new to attempt in ethics. To 
admit only a single fact and to sacrifice to that all the rest, — such 
is the beaten way. Of all the facts that we have just analyzed, 

' See lecture IS. 
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there is not one tint lias not m its tmii phyed the j>ait of sole 
principlo. All the great 'chools of monl pliilo&ophy haie taeh 
seen only one sida of Iriifh — foitunate when thej ha\e not 
chosen among the iliffeient phise> ot the moiol jihea menon, m 
order to found upon them their entne 'ystPin, precisely those 
that ate least adapted to thst end ' 

Who could now return to Epicurus, and, against the most 
manifest facts, against common sense, against die very idea of ail 
ethics, found duty, virtue, tlie good, on the desire of happiness 
alone ! It would he proof of great hlindness and great barren- 
ness. On the other hand, shall we immolate the need of happi- 
ness, the hope of all reward, human or divine, to the abstract 
idea of the good ! The Stoics have done it, — we know with what 
apparent grandeur, with what real impotence. Shall we confine 
with Kant the whole of ethics to obligation 1 That is straitening 
stili more a system that is already very narrow. Moreover, one 
may hope to surpass Kant in extent of views, by a completer 
knowledge and more faithful representation of facts; one cannot 
liope to be more profound in the point of view that he has 
chosen. Or, in another order of ideas, shall we refer to the will 
of God alone the obhgatioo of virtue, and found ethics on religion, 
instead of giving religion to etiiios as their necessary perfeclioh ? 
We still invent nothing new, we only renew the etiica of the 
theologians of the Middle Ago, or rather of a particular school 
which has had for its adversaries the most illustrioiis doctors. 
Finally, sbal! we reduce all morality to sentiment, to sympathy, 
to benevolence ? It only remains to follow the footsteps of Hutch- 
eson and Smith, abandoned by E«id himself or the footsteps of 
a celebrated adversary of Kant, Jacobi.' 

The time of exclusive theories baa gone by ; to renew Uiem is 
to perpetuate war in philosophy. Each of them, being founded 
upon a real fact, rightly refuses the sacrifice of this fact ; and it 

= On Jacobi, aaa Tannemann'a Manual of (lie History nf 
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meefs in h stilo theoues an equal light ind in eji i! n 
Hence the i [ etual retiu n oi the same systems al« ij a at wai 
with each fthPi led by turns vanquished -ind victonous This 
stvife can cease only hy means of a doctime thit conciliates all 
syetems by oompna n^ all the facts that give them authority 

It is not the preconcei\eJ design of i-onalating sj stems m h s 
tory that ■iuga;ests to us the idei of coneihatmg licts m lealitj 
It is, on the contiiry the full possession of ill the lacts an'ilogous 
and diffeient, that toiees in to als he and inndemn all sjstem^ 
on account of the tiiith thdt i": in each ot them and on account 
of the eiiora that ire m \ed with the truth 

It is important to repeat continually, that nothing js BO easy as 
to arrange a system, by suppressing or altering the facts that em- 
barrass it. But is it, ihea, the object of philosophy to produce 
at any cost a system, instead of seeking to understand the truth 
and express it as it is ! 

It is objected that such a doctrine has not sufficient character. 
But is it not sporting with philosophy to demand of it any other 
character than that of ti'uth S Do men complain that modern 
chemistry has not sufficient character, because it limits itself to 
studying facts in their relations, and also in their differences, and 
because it does not end at a single substance? The only true 
philosophy that is proper for a centuiy returned from all exag- 
geraljona, is a picture of human nature whose first merit is fidel- 
ity, which must offer all the traits of the original in their right 
proportion and teal harmony. The unity of the doctrine that 
we profess is in that of the human soul, whence we have drawn 
it. Is it not one and the same being that perceives tie good, 
that knows that he is obligated to fulfil it, that knows that he is 
free in fulfilling it, that loves the good, and judges that the fulfil- 
meut or violation of the good justly brings after it reward or 
punishment, happiness or misery? We draw, then, a true unity 
from the intimate relation between all the facts that, as we have 
seen, imply and sustain each other. But by what light is the 
anity of a doclaine placed in allowing in it only a single piinci- 
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pie ! Such a unity is possible only in those regions of matlie- 
mafjcal a!)straction, where one is not disturbed by what is, where 
one retrenches at will from tlie object that he is studying, in order 
tofiimplify it continually, where everything is reduced to pure 
notions. In the reality all is determined, and consequently, all 
is complex. A science of facts is not a series of equations. In 
it must be found again the life that is in things, life with its hai^- 
mony doubtless, but also with its richness and diversity.' 

' On this important question of motliod, Bes lecture ]2. 
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AUD PUBLIC ETHICa. 

Application of tlio praeodliig prlndplas. — Genctiil formula of iutoieat,— to 
obey roaaon.— Knle for judging whettflr an. noUoii is or ia not conforoied 
to ronson, — to elevate the motive of this aotioa into R maxim of nnWeraiJ 
legiBlatJOQ. — Individaal etbioa. It ia not towards tihe individual, bnt 
towards the moral person tliiit one is obligated. Prinoiple of oil individual 
diilies, — to respect and develop the moral person. — Sooial ethics, — duties 
of jusljoe and dnt-ies of charity.— Civil aoeiety. Govermnont. Law The 
right to punish. 

Wb know that tliere is moral good and that there is moral 
evil ; we feiiow that this distinction between good and evil 
engenders an obligation, a law, duty ; but we do not yet know 
what oiir duties are. The general principle of ethics is laid 
down ; it must be followed at least into its moat important 
applications. 

If duty is only truth become obligatory, and if ti-utli is known 
only by reason, to obey the law of duty, is to obey reason. 

D«t fo obey reason is a precept very vague and very abstract ; 
— ^how can we he sure fiat our action is confornaed or is not con- 
formed to reason 3 

The character of reason being, as we have said, its universality, 
action, in order fo be conformed to reason, must possess some- 
thing iiniversal; and as it is the motive itself of the action that 
gives it its morality, it is also the motive that must, if the action 
is good, reflect the character of reason. By what sign, then, do 
you recognize that an action is conformed to reason, that it ia 
good! By the sign that the motive of this action being general- 
ized, appeaiij io yon a maxira of universal legislation, which 
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reason imposes upon all intelligent and free tielngs. If you are 
not able thus to generalize the motive of an action, and if it is tie 
opposite motive ttat appears to you a universal masim, your 
action, being. opposed to thm maxim, is thereby proved to be con- 
trary to reason and duty,— it is bad. If neither the motive of 
your action nor the motive of the opposite action can be erected 
into a universal law, the action is neither good nor had, it is in- 
different. Such is the ingenious measure that Kant has applied 
to the morality of actions. It mates known with the last degree 
of cleai'neas where duty is and where it is not, as tlie severe and 
naked form of syllogism, being applied to reasoning, brings out 
in the precisest manner its error or its truth. 

To obey reason, — such is duty ia itself, the duty superior to all 
other duties, giving to all others their foundation, and being 
itself founded only on liie essential relation between liberty and 

It may be said that there is only a single duty, that of obeying 
reason. But man having different relations, tJiis single and gen- 
eral duty is determined by these different relations, and divided 
into a corresponding number of particular duties. 

Of all the beings that we know, there is not one with whom 
we are more constantly in relation than with ourselves. The ac- 
tions of which man is at once tlie author and the object, have 
rules as well as other actions. Hence tliat first class of duties 
which are called the duties of man towards himself, 

' At first sight, it is strange that man should have duties towards 
himself. Man, being free, belongs to himself. What is most to 
me is myself: — this is the Srst property and the foundation of all 
other properties. Now, is it not the essence of property to be at 
the free disposition of the proprietor, and consequently, am I not 
able to do with myself what I please ? 

Ko; from the fact that man is free, from the fact that he be- 
longs only to himself, it must not be concluded that he has over 
himself all power. On the contrary, indeed, from the fact alone 
that he is endowed with liberty, as well as intelligence, I conclude 
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tbai lie can no more degrade Lis liberty than kis iDtelligeDce, 
without transgresaiiig. It is a eulpahle use of libei'ty to abdicate 
it. We have said that libetty is not only sncred to others, but ia 
so to itself. To subject it to the yoke of passion, instead of in- 
creasing it under the iihefal discipline of duty, is to abase in us 
what draerves onr respect as much as the respect of othere. Man 
is not a thing; it has not, then, been permitted him to treat him- 
self as a thing. 

If I have duties towards myself, it is not towards myself as an 
individual, it is towards the liberty and intelligence that make 
me a free moral person. It is necessary to distinguish closely in 
us what is peculiar to us from, what pertains to humanity. Each 
one of ns contains ia himself human nature with al! its essential 
elements ; and, in addition, all these elements are in hitn in a 
cert^n manner that is not the same in two different men. These 
particularities make the individual, but not the person ; and the 
pei^on alone in us is to be respected and held as saei'ed, because 
it alone represents humanity. Every thing that does not concern 
the moral person is indifferent. In these limits I may consult my 
tastes, even my fancies to a certain extent, because in ttem there 
is nothing absolute, because in them good and evil are in no way 
involved. But as soon as an act (ouches the moral pcison, my 
liberty is subjected to its law, to reason, which does not allow 
liberty to be turned against itself. For example, if through ca- 
price, or melancholy, or any other motive, I condemn myself to 
an abstinence too prolonged, if I impose on myself vigils pro- 
tracted and beyond my stren^ : if I absolutely renounce all 
pleasure, and, by these excessive privations, endanger my health, 
my life, my reason, these are no longer indifferent actions. Sick- 
ness, death, madness, may become crimes, if we voluntarily bring 
them upon onrselves. 

I have not established this obligation of self-respect imposed 
on the moral person, therefore I cannot destroy it. Is self-respect 
founded on one of those arbitrary conventions that cease to exist 
when the two contraeljng parties freeiy renounce them ! Ace the 
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two contracting parties here me aud myself? By no means ; one 
of the contracting parties is not ttic, to wit, humanity, the moral 
peiBon. And there is here neither convention nor contract. By 
the feet alone that tlie moral person is in us, we are obligated 
towards it, without conpention of any sort, without contract that 
can be cancelled, and by the very nature of things. Hence it 
comes that obligation is absolute. 

Eespeet of the moral person in ua is the general principle 
whence are derived all individual duties. We will cit« some of 

The most imp ta t, th t wh h g II th th 1 ty 

of remaining mast f It O m y 1 i n f 

himself in two y th by 11 g 1 It f b d 

away, or by all h m If to be by y H t 

enervating piissi t rwh 1 g pa t t 

melancholy. th h d th j I w k And I 

do not speak of tl q es f th f fy ' 

ourselves, — ccrta ly th y y j b t th y 1 

woree than thit the) aie alieady bad m themselves, because in 
themselves they gn e % blow to moral dignity becau-je they dimin- 
ish libeitj and disturb mtelligence 

Prudence la an eminent vittue I speak of thit noble pru- 
dence that la the moderation in all Uung" the fjiesight, the fit- 
ness, that preseive at once fiom negligence and tliat rashness 
which adorns itself with the name of heroism ts eowai'dice and 
selfishness sjmettmes ii&uip the mme of prudence. Heroism, 
without being piemeditited, ou^ht always to l^e lational. One 
may be a heio at mtertals, lut, in every diy life, it is sufficient 
to be a Tviae man We must ourselves hold the reins of our life, 
and not piepare difficulties for ourselves ly carelessness or bi'a- 
vado, nor create for ourselves useless perils. Doubtless we must 
know how to dare, but still prudence is, if not the principle, at 
least the rule of courage ; for true courage is not a blind tranqiort, 
it is before all coolness and self-possession in danger. Prudence 
also teaches temperance ; it keeps the soul in that state of mod- 
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eration \YilJiout which maa is incapable of recogaizing and prac- 
tising justice. This is the reason why the ancieota said that pru- 
dence is tlie mother aud guardian of all tiie virtues. Prudence 
is the government of liberty "by reason, aa imprudence is liberty 
escaped from I'eason : — on the one aide, order, the legitimate sub- 
ordination of our faculties to each other; on the other, anarchy 
and revolt.' 

Veracity is also a great virtue. Falsehood, by breaking the 
natural alliance between man and ti'iith, deprives him of that 
which makes his dignity. This is the reason why there is no 
graver insult than giving the lie, and why the most honored vir- 
tues are sincerity and frankness. 

One msiy degrade the moral person by wounding it in its in- 
struments. For this reason the body is to man the object of im- 
perative duties. The body may become an obstacle or a means. 
If you refuse it what sustains and strengthens it, or if you demand 
too much from it by exciting it beyond measure, you eshaust it, 
and by abusing it, deprive yourself of if. It is worse still if you 
pamper it, if you grant every thing to its unbridled desires, if you 
mate yourself its slave. It is being unfaithful to the sou! to en- 
feeble its servant ; it is being much more unfaithful to it still, to 
enslave it to its servant. 

But it is not enough to respect the moral person, it is neces- 
sary to perfect it ; it is necessary to labor to return the soul to 
God better than we received it ; and it can become so only by a 
constant and coui'ageous exercise. Everywhere 'm nature, all 
things are spontaneously developed, without willing it, and with- 
out knowing it. With man, if the will slumbers, the other facul- 
ties degenerate into languor and inertion ; or, carried away by 
the blind impulse of passion, they are precipitated and go 
astray. It is by the government and eduoatJon of himself that 
man is great, 

Man must, before every thing else, occupy himself with ilia 

' Se« the Bfpiiilifi, book iv., vol. ix., of our traoslalion. 
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Qt 11 n It is in feet our iutelligence that alone can give us 
a 1 a 1 1 f the true and the good, that guides liberty by 

h wuig t th legitimate object of its efforfs. No one can give 
liimself an.tlier miBd than the one that he has received, but he 
may train and strengthen it as well as the body, by putting it to 
a task of some kind, by rousing it wheu it is drowsy, by restrain- 
ing it when it is cairied away, by continually proposing to it new 
objects,-— for it is only by continually enricliing it that it does 
not grow poor. Sloth benumbs and enervates the mind ; reg- 
ular work excites and strengthens it, and work is always in our 

There is an education of liberty as well as our other facultjes. 
It is sometimes in subduing the body, sometimes in governing 
oui- intelligence, especially in resisting our passions, that we learn 
to be free. We encounter opposition at each step, — the only 
question is not to shun it. In this constant struggle liberty is 
formed and augmented, until it becomes a habit. 

Finally, there is a culture of sensibility itself. Fortunate are 
those who have received from nature the sacred fire of enthusi- 
asm!. They ought religiously to presei-ve it. But there is no 
soul that does not conceal some fortunate vein of it. It is neces- 
sary to watch it and pursue, to avoid what restrains it, to seek 
what favors it, and, by an asaduous culture, draw from it, Kttle 
by little, some treasures. If we cannot give ourselves sensibility, 
w tl td Ipwhtw 1 W d thlsbygiv- 

g urs 1 up t t by g 11 th as n f g viag 

r^ 1 up to t bj 11 I b, a d nt 1! n t If for, 
th In w f tl be t f ! nd th g d fl more 

w 1 t 8 at m t tl bj ly b f m nt 11 nee 

wh t t t n w th usmy I tell g n n t tu fi d in 
tl e I eart ■amp t a^^ n t phism N ble t m nts n ur- 
1 d and dlpdp fnth ady tern that 

pi t n p t m h ly b tl h ts e so 

11 
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with other men.' As ]oDg as he preserves any intelligence and anj 
Siherty, the idea of the good dwells in him, and with it duty 
Were we cast upon a desei't island, duty would follow ns ttither. 
It would be heyond belief strange that it should be in the power 



' On onr principal dntlos towarda ouiaelves, and on ihiit error, too muoh 
ttooredited in tlieoighteenttcdntury, of redudng Etiiios to our dnlies towards 
otliers, eeo 1st Series, vol. iiL, leotnree on the etiiOH of Holvetins and Siunt- 
Lamtert, lecture vi, p. 335: "To define virtue an tmtiitnal disposition to oon- 
Sribnte to the happiness of others, is Ui coneantj-ato virtue into a single one 
of [la appliontiona, is to suppress ita general and esaential oharaotar. Tlsrein 
is the fundamental vice of the etMcs of the eighteenth century. Thosa 
ethics are nn est^:6rated reaction Bgainst the somewhat mysdcal etliiea of 
the preeeding nge, wliioli, righHj ooinipiod vrith pcrfeoUng the internal miai, 
often fellinto aseeUdsoi, wMoh is not oidy nselasa to otheis, but is oontrary to 
wall-ordered hnmimlife. Through fbar of ascaHoiBm, tha philoaophj of the 
oiglitcanth century forgot tlie care of Jul«rnDl porfbetlon, and only oonaidered 
the virtues useful to society. That was rctranahing many virtnaa, and the 
bast ones. I take, for axample, domipion over self. How make a virtne of 
it, when virtue is defined, o djspoeiiion to amiribaltto the ImppUiess of others F 
Will it bo Baidthat dominion over self is useful to others? But that is not 
always true ; often this dominion is exeroisBd in tha solitude of tlie sonl over 
internal and wholly personal movements; and tliere it ia moat painful and 
most suhlimo. Were we in a desert, it would sljll ba for ns a duty to refust 
our passions, lo command ouraelvea, and to govern onr liib as it becomas a 
rational mid free being. Beneficence is on adornbls virtue, hut it is neitter 
Che whole of virtue, nor its most difiionlt cniployment. What atuiiiaries wa 
have when tha question is to do good to onr felloiv-ereatures, — pity, aympa- 
thy, natural benevolence I But to resist pride and anvy, to combat in the 
depths of the soul a natural deaire l^itimate in itself, often culpable in ita 
exceaaes, to suffer and stingglo in ailenee, ia the hardest task of a virtnous 
man. I add that the viFtncs nseful to others have their surest guoraul^ in 
those personal virtues that the eighteenth century misconceived. What are 
gooduasE, generosity, and hono&oSQce withont dominion ovsi' self, without 
the form of soul attached to the I'digions observance of (liity ? They Me, 
perhaps, only the emotioDS of a beautiful nature placed in fijrtunate cdrcnm- 
Btances. Tate away these i»roumstanoos, and, pai'liaps, the efiliets will dis- 
appear or bs dirainialiad. But when a man, who knows hlmaclf to be a 
rational and fVee being, comprehends that it is his duty to remain faithful to- 
liberty and reaaon, when lie applies himaelf to govern himself, and pursue, 
witliout cessation, the parfaodon of his nature through all oironmBtances, 
you may rely upon that man; he will know how, in ease of need, tobeuaefal 
to others, heonuse tlicre is no tine perfection for him withont justice and 
charity. From tlic caro of internal perfeotion you may draw all the naafnl 
virtnea, but.the reciprocal is not always trne. One may be benafloont wjlil- 
□nt being virtnouE ; one ia not virtnoua without being beneficent." 
20 
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of certain external circumstanc€s to aflranohiso an intelligent mid 
free being fi'om all obligation towards hia liberty and his intelli- 
gence. In the deepest solitude he is always and consciously 
under the empire of a law attached to the person itself, whichj by 
obligating him to keep continual watch over himself, makes at 
once his torment and his grandeur. 

If the moral person is sacred to me, it is net because it is in 
me, it is because it is the moral person ; it is in itself respectable ; 
it will he so, then, wherever we meet it. 

It is in you as in me, and for the same reason. In relation 
to me it imposes on me a duty ; in yon it becomes the founda- 
tion of a right, and thereby imposes on me a new duty in j'elation 

I owe t« you truth as I owe it to myself; for truth is the law 
of your reason as of mine. Witliout donbt there ought to be 
measure in the communication of truth, — all are not capable <ii 
it at the same moment and in the same degree ; it is necessary to 
portion it out to them in order that they may he able to receive 
it ; but, in fine, the truth is the pi^oper good of the intelligence ; 
and it is for me a strict duty to respect the development of your 
mind, not to a.rrest, and even to favor its progi'ess towards truth. 

T ought also to respect your liberty. I have not even always 
the right to hinder you from committing a fault. Liberty is so 
sacred that, even when it goes astray, it still deserves, up to a cer- 
tain point, to be managed. We are often wrong in wishing to 
prevent too much the evil that God himself permits. Souls may 
he corrupted by an attempt to purify them. 

I ought to respect you in your affections, which make part of 
yourself; and of all the affections tliere are none more holy than 
those of the family. There is in us aneed of expanding ouiBelvea 
beyond oui'selves, yet without dispelling ourselves, of establishing 
ourselves in some souls by a regular aud consecrated affecdon, — 
to this need the family responds. The love of men is something 
of the general good, The family is still almost the individual, 
and not merely the individual, — it only requires us to love aa 
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much as ourselves wliat is almost ourselves. It attaches one to 
llie other, by tie sweebest and strongest of all tics — fathei', 
mother, child ; it gives to this sure succor in the love of its pa- 
rents — to thesse hope, joy, new life, in thar ctild. To violate the 
conjugal or paternal right, is to violate the person in what ia 
perhaps its most saored possesion. 

I ought to respect your body, inasmuch aa it belongs to yon, 
inasmuch as it is the necessary instrument of your person, 
have neither the rigbt to kill you, nor to wound you, unless I am 
attacked and threatened ; then my violated liberty is armed with 
a new right, the right of defence and even constraint. 

I owe respect to your goods, for they are the product of, 
your labor; I owe respect f« your labor, which is your liberty 
itself in exercise ; ani3, if your goods come from an inheritonoe, 
I still owe respect to the free will that has Ijansmitted ihem to 
you.' 

Respect for the lights of others is caJied justice; every viola- 
tion of a right is an injustice, 

EveTj injustice ia aa encroachment upon our person, — to re- 
trench the least of our rights, is to diminish our moral peiison, is, 
at least, so far as that retrenchment goes, to abase us to the con- 
dition of a tiling. 

The greatest of ail injustices, because it comprises all othei's, is 
slavery. Slavery is the subjecting of all the faculties of one man 
to the profit of anotlier man. The slave develops his intelligence 
a little only in the interest of another, — ^it is not fof the purpose 
of enhghtening him, but to render hiai more useful, that some 
exercise of mind ia alloived him. The alave has not the Iibei'ty 
of bis movements ; he is attached to the soil, is sold with it, or 
he is chained to (he person of a master. The slave should have 
no affection, he has no family, no wife, no children, — ^he baa a 
female and little ones. Hia activity does not belong to him, for 
the product of his labor is another's. But, that nothing may 

■" On the Uae ftnadation of property pee tiifl pietied in g lecture. 
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be wanting to slavery, it is necessary to go farther, — in the ei-wa 
must be destroyed the inliom sentiment of liberty, in I m mu t 
be extinguished all idea of right ; for, as long as this idea I s ts 
slavery is uncertain, and to an odious power may e^j o d the 
terrible right of insurrection, that last resort of the pp e-se 1 
agdnst tlie abuse of force.' 

Justice, respect for the person in every thing that «n i t t s 
the person, is the first duty of man towards his fellr w an I 
this duty the only one? 

When we have respected the person of others, when we have 
: either restj'ained their liberty, nor smothered their intelligence, 
nor maltreated their body, nor outraged their family, nor injured 
their goods, are we able to say that we have fulfilled the whole 
law in regard to them ? One who is unfortunate is suffeiing be 
fore us. la our conscience satisfied, if we are able to bear witaess 
to ourselves that we have not contiibuied to hia sufferings ? No ; 
somethiDg fella that it is still good to give him bread, succor, 



There is here an important distinction to lie made. If you 
have remained hard and insensible at the sight of another's 
misery, conscience cries out against you ; and yet this man who 



' Voluntary HBrvitads is lilUe better than Eervltnde imposed bjforoe. Bee 
1st Series, vol. ii!., leotara 4, p. 240; "Had fmother tbe daslre to serve us es 
a slave, without conditions and withgut limita, to be for us n thing fox our 
oae, a pure instrument, a staff, a vase, imd hod we also the dosire to make 
use of him in this manner, and to let him Eervens in tlie enme way, this reia- 
piwty of desires would authorize for neither of us this atisolnte Baorifioe, 
because deairs can never be the title of n right, baoanac there is something 
in us that is above all desires, parlJiapated or not pardcipBtod, to wit, datj 
and light,— justice. To justioe it belonga to be the rule of our deaireE, and 
not to our desii'es to ha ihe inle of juatiea. Should entiro humanity forget 
its dignity, shonld it consent to its own degradation, should it extend the 
Band to slavery, tyranny would be none the more legitimate ; eternal justioo 
would protest ag^ust a contract, which, were it supported by dasires, recip- 
rocal desiras most authentically espreased and converted into solemn laws, 
is none Hie less void of all light, because, as Bossuet very truly Efud, there 
is no right against right, no contracts, no ei ' 

oqainst the law of laws, against natural law." 
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is suffering, who, pei'liaps, is ready to di^ has not the least right 
<yver the least part of your fortune, were it immense; and, if he 
used wolence for the purpose of wresting from you a single 
penny, lie would commit a crime. "We here meet a new order of 
dufjes that do not correspond to rights. Maa may resort to forco 
in order to mate his lights respected ; he cannot impose oa an- 
other any sacrifice whatever. Justice respects or restores ; charity 
gives, and gives freely. 

Charity takes from us something in order to give it to our 
fellow-men. If it goes so far as to inspire us to renounce our 
dearest interests, it is called devotedness. 

It certainly cannot be said that to he charitable is not obliga- 
tory. But this obligation must not be regarded as precise, as in- 
flexible as the obligation to be just. Charity is a saci'iflce; and 
who can find the rule of sacrifice, the formula of self renunciation ? 
For justice, the formula is clear,— to respect the rights of another. 
But charity knows neither rule nor limit It transcends till obli- 
gation. Its beauty is precisely in. its liberty. 

But it must be actnowledged that charity also has its dangers. 
It tends to substitute its own acljon for tlie action of him whom 
it wishes to help ; it somewhat effaces his personality, and mates 
itself in some sort bis providence, — a formidable part for a mor- 
tal ! In order to be useful to others, one imposes himself on 
them, and runs the lisk of violating their natural rights. Love, 
in giving itself, enslaves. Doubtless it is not interdicted us to 
act upon another. We can always do it through petition and 
exhortation. We can also do it by threatening, when we see one 
of our fellows engaged in a criminal or senseless action. We 
have even the right to employ force when passion carries away 
liberty and mates the person disappear. So wa may, we even 
ought to prevent by force the suicide of one of our fellow-men. 
The legitimate power of charity is measured by the more or less 
liberty and reason possessed by him to whom it is applied. 
What delicacy, then, is necessary in the exercise of this perilous 
rirtue! How can we estimate with sufficient certainty the de- 
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gree of liberty still possessed by one of our fellow-men to kuow 
how far we may substitute ourselves for liim in the guiding oi 
his destiny ! And when, in order to assist a feeble soul, we taie 
possession of it, who is sufficiently sure of himself not to go far- 
ther, not to pass from the person g ed to th I f 1 na- 
tion itself? Charity is often the comm m t 1 th use, 
and always the pretext of usurp t I d to I the 

right of abandoning one's self to th t f 1 ty t is 

neceesaiy to be fortified against o If b 1 «e of 

justice. 

To respect the rights of others a 1 1 gxilt m t 1 at 
once just and charitable, — such a st 1 th th t ele- 

ments that constitute them. 

We speak of social ethics, and we. do not yet know what 
society is. Let us look around us : — everywhere society exials, 
and where it is not, man is not man. Society is a universal fact 
which must have universal foundations. 

Let us avoid at first the question of the origin of society,' 



' On the dUQgat of seeking at first the origin of human knowlotige, see let 
Series, voL iiL, lectors on Hobtes, p. 301 ; "HobiieB is not the only one who 
took the qnestjon of the origin of sooietiaa as the storting-poiDt of politionl 
Boianee. HeEU-ly all the ynhlidsta of the eighteenth oeatury, Mnnf<!sqni.eo 
escepted, prooeetl in the same manner. Eoussean images at first » primi- 
tive state in which niao baing no longer savage witliont being jet oivihzed, 
lived hnppj und free under the dominion of the laws of nature. This golden 
nge of humanity diaappoaring earriea with it all tbe rights of the indiTidual, 
who enters naked mid disarmed into wliat ws eaU tlie social state. ButordoF 
eannot reign in a-stat« without hn/e, and since natnral laws perished in tlie 
shipwreck of primilive manners, now ones must be created. Society is 
formed by aid of a contract whose prindple is the abandonment by each and 
till of their individual force andrigli»H to the profit of the community, of the 
state, the instrument of ail forces, tlie depository of all rights. The stnta, foi 
Hobbeb, will be a man, a monarch, a king ; for Koussean, the sCivtc is the col- 
lection itself of dtiiena, who by turns ate considered as subjects and govern, 
ors, HO that instead of the despotism of One over all, we luive the despotism 
of all over each. Law is not the more or less liappy, more or less faithful 
expression of natural jnstjoe ; it is the expression, of the general will. This 
genera., will is alone free; parUoular wills are not free. The goneral will hns 
all riglitB, and parlJoular wills have only t-ho rights that it confers on them, 
ar rather lends them. Foroe, in T&e Ciiweii, is the foundation of soiaety, Oi 
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The philosophy of the last eeiituiy delighted m such questions too 
much. How can we demand light from the regions of daftness, 
and the explanation of reality from an hypothesis ? Why go bact 
to a pretended primitive state in order to aceount for a present 
state which may be studied in itself in its unquestionable char- 
acter? Whv seek what may have been in the germ that 
whieh. may he pei'ceived, that which it is the questjon to under- 
stand, completed and perfect! Moreover, there ia great peril In 
startJng with the qnestion of the origin of society. Has such or 
such an origin been found ? Actual society is arranged accord- 
ing to the type of the primitive society that has been dreamed 
of, and political society is delivered up to the mercy of histori- 
cal romances. This one imagines that the primitive state is 
violence, and lie seta out from that in order to autiiorize the 
right of the strongest, and to consecrate despotism. That 
one thinks that he has found in the family the first form of 
society, and he compares government to the father of a family, 
and subjects to children ■ society in his eyes is a minor that must 
he held in tutelag n th 1 and f the paternal power, which in 
tbe ori^n is ab lut n 1 quently, must remain so. Or 

has one thrown h n If t tli e treme of the oppoate opinion, 
and into the hyi ti f m-eement, of a contract that ex- 

presses the will f 11 f tl t'featest number ? He delivers 



Older, of laws, of the rights aail duties which laws aione institute. In the 
Gvitrat iSiwio^ tlie general will plajs the same pert, fulfils the same function. 
Moreover, the genei'al will eoaroely differa ia itself from force. In fact, the 
general will is anmber, tliat is to say, force still. Thus; on both sides, 
Ijraniiy trader different forms. One may here observe tlie power of method. 
If Hobbes, if Eousseau especially bad at first studied the iiloa of right in it- 
self, with the certain ciioracters without which we are not abla to oonoeiva 
it, they would have infiJIibly rec^niaed that if there are rights derived from 
pOMtivo laws, and parlaonliu'ly from eonventiona ond contmela, there ara 
rights derived fi'om no oontraet, since eontraets talte them for prindples and 
rules ; from no convention, since tlioy serve aa the foundation to all conven- 
tions in order that tliese coQventions may ho reputed jaat (—rights thaS 
society consecrates and davalopa, bnt does not make, — rights not Bubjeet to 
the caprioes of general or partionlnr will, belonging essentially to human 
nature, and like ilj inviolable and sacred.-' 
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up to the mobile will of the crowd the eterual laws of justice and 
the inalienable rights of the person. Finally, are powerful reli- 
gions institutions found in the cradle of society! It is hence 
coDclnded, that power belongs of right to priesthoods, which have 
the secret of the designs of God, and represent his sovereign 
authority. Thus a vicious method in philosophy leads to a de- 
plorable political system, — tlie commencement is made in hy- 
pothesis, and the termination is in anarchy or tyranny. 

True pohti:H do not depend on more or less well directed his- 
torical researches into the profound night of a past forever 
vanished, and of which no vestige subsists : they rest on the 
knowledge of human natare. 

Wherever society is, wherever it was, it has for its foundations : 
— 1st, The need tliat wa have of our fellow-creatures, and the 
social instincts that man bears in himself; 2d, The permanent 
and indestructible idea and sentiment of justice and right. 

Man, feeble and powerless when he is alone, profoundly feels 
the need that he has of the succor of his fellow-creatures in 
order to develop his faculties, to embellish his life, and even to 
preserve it.' "Without refiection, without convention, he claims 



' lat Secies, vol. iiL, p. 235: "Whntl" Bomewliera snys Monteaqnien, 
" mon ia evaiywliere in aociotj, Hnd it is osked whether mnn was bom for 
Eoaiet; I Wliot is this ^b tbat is raprodttced iji nil ttic viciasitudes of the 
hfe of humfmilj, Bxcept a law of hnmanity 1 The xinivorsal and permanent 
&ct of sodety attests the prini^ple of aosiahility. This piindple Bhineg forth 
ia nil our inclinations, ia onr eentiinente, in our baliefe. It is true thnt we 
love Eoeietf for the adyantages that it hringa ; hut it is nons the loss tone, 
that wo also love it for its own anks, thai we seek it independontly of all cal- 
oulalion. Bolitudo saddens us ; it is not leas deadly to tliE life of the moral 
being, thnii a perfect ynauum is to the life of the phyaioal bang. Without 
Boeiety wli.it would hooomB of sympathy, which is one of the most powerful 
principles of oiu aoul, which establiahes between men a oommuQity of son- 
timents, by which each lives in all and all lire in each! Who would be 
blind enoug;h not to see in that an flnoi^etic call of human natirro for fiociety ? 
AndthB attraction of the seses, their nnioji, the love of parents for children, 
— do they not found a sort of natural sotdety, that is incraasod and developed 
by tbe power of the same oauaes whioh produced it! Divided by Interest, 
nniiod by EBntimant, men respect eaoli other in the name of justice. I»Bt us 
add that Uiey love each other in virtue of na.tural charity. In the Eight oi 
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the haud, the expeiieace, ttie lova of those whom he sees made 
like hiraaelf. The instinct of society is in the first cry of the 
child tJiat calls for the mother's lielp without knowing that it has 
a mother, and in the eagerness of the mother to respond to the 
eriea of tlie child. It is in the feelings for othera that nature has 
put ia US — pity, sympathy, benevolence. It is ia the attraction 
of the sexes, in their union, in the love of parents for their chil- 
dren, and in the ties of every Mnd that these first ties engender. 
If Providenie has attached so much sadness to solitude, so much 
charm to society, it is because society is indispensable for the 
preservation of man and for his happiness, for his intellect and 
moral development. 

But if need and instinct begin society, it is justice that com- 
pletes \t 

In the presence of another man, without any external law, 
without any compact,' it is sufficient that I know that he is a 
man, that is to say, that he is intelligent and free, in order to 
know that he has rights, and to know that I ought to I'espect his 



jniiticB, equid in riglit, clmrity inspires oa to oonsider ouraelvoa as brethren, 
and to give each other sueror and consoIaiiBn. Wondarfal tiling I God 
bos not left to oui wisdam, nor aven to experience, the care of forming and 
preserving soinety,— ha has willed that aodability should ba a law of our 
Datura, and nlaw so imperative that no t^mdenay to iaolation, no egoiezn, no 
distaste even, can prevail against it. All the power of the spirit of system 
waa oeoessarj in order to make Hohbaa say that Boaiaty is an nooident, as an 
incredible degree of melancholy to wring ?com Eonsseau the estravagant os- 
presMon that society is aa evil." 

' 1st Series, vol, iii., p, 283; "We do not hold from a compact onrqnaiity 
Hs man, and the dignity and rights at-laohed to it; or, rather, there is an im- 
mortal oompaot which is nowhere written, which mates itself folt hy every 
nnoorrnptcd conscience, that compact wiiich binds together all beings in- 
telligont, free, and snbjecb to misfortune, by the saored IJes of a common 
leapect and a common charity. . . . Laws promulgate duljes, but do 
not give birth to them ; they could not violate dntias without hdug unjust, 
and oaasing to merit the beaufiful name of laws — that is to say, decisions oi 
tho pubiio authority woi-thy of appearing obligatory to the consiacnoe of all. 
HevertlielesB, although laws have no other virtue than that of deelariKg 
what exiafB before them, we often found on them right and jiistioe, to the 
great detriment of justica itself, and the sentiment of right. Time and 
iiabit despoil veasonoFitsnataral rights in order totransfai' it to law. What 
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rights as he ought to respect mine. As Le ia no freer than I am, 
nor I than he, we recognize towards each other equal rights and 
equal duties. If ho abuses his force to violate the equality of our 
rights, I Itnow that I have the right to defend myself and make 
myself respected ; and if a third party is found between us, with- 
out any persona! interest in the qnarrel, he knows that it is his 
right and his duty to use force in order to protect the feeble, and 
even to make the oppressor expiate his injustice by a chastise- 
ment. Therein is already seen entire society with its essential 
principles, — ^justice, liberty, equality, government, and punishment. 

Justice is the guaranty of liberty. True liberty does not con- 
sist in doing what we will, but in doing what we have a right to 
do. Liberty of passion and caprice would have for its conse- 
quence the enslavement of the weakest to the strongest, and the 
enslavement of the strongest themselves to their nnbridied de- 
sires. Man is truly free in the interior of his consciousness only 
in resisting passion and obeying justice; therein also is the type 
of true social liberty. Nothing is falser than the opinion that 
society diminishes our mutual liberty ; far from that, it secures it, 
develops it : what it suppresses is not liberty ; it is ita opposite, 
passion. Society no more injures liberty than justice, for society 
is nothing else than the very idea of justice realized. 

In securing liberty, justice secures equality also. If men are 
unequal in physical force and intelligence, they are equal in so 
far as they are free beings, and consequently equally worthy of 
I'espect. All men, when they bear the sacred character of the 
moral person, are to be respected, by the same title, and in the 
same degree,' 



then happens? We oitlicr obey it, even when it is unjust, wliioii is not a 
very great evil, but we do not tliink of reforming it iictle by little, having 
no superior principle that acftbles us to judge it, — or we eontinnally obango 
it, in an invicoibla impotence of founding any tiling, by not knowing the 
imcoutoble bnuis on wLioh written law must rest. In eitlier cobc, nil pro- 
gress is impoBEible, beoausa tbe laws are not related to their true prineiplo, 
vphioh is reason, couEcienee, sovereign and absolute justice.'^ 
■ Lcetura 12. 
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Tie limit of liberty is in libarLy itself- the Jimit of rifht is in 
d ty L b -ty t b peet d b t p vi 1 d t j t the 

1 be tr f th I hf t 1 t y d h t y pi but 
th d t th t th g h h y d w 11 j my 

Ibety F til i, t mj ^lit f 1 be -ty I h H re- 

gdylt bbtdtopssth tiet fy mil, 

d toptetmy yn Itbtt this boc ty ran- 
t es th 1 b ty f h d f t tt la th t of 

til 1 t d tl f hbe t r rnjl , re- 

ligious liberty is sacred ; you may, in the secret of consciousness, 
invent for yourself the most extrayagant aupersUtJon ; but if you 
wish publicly to inculcate sin imiQOiral worship, you threaten the 
liberty and reason of your citizens: such preaching is interdicted. 

From the necessity of repreaaing springs the necessity of a con- 
stituted repressive force. 

Bigorously, this force is in us ; for if I am unjustly attacted, 
I have the right to defend myself. But, in the first place, I may 
not be the strongest ; in the second place, no one is an impaitial 
judge in his own cause, and what I regard or give out as an act 
of legitimate defence may be an act of violence and oppression. 

So the protection of tlie rights of each one demands an. im- 
partial and disinterested force, that may be superior to all partic- 
ular forces. 

This disinterested party, armed with the power necessary to 
secure and defend the liberty of all, is called government. 

The right of government expresses the rights of all and each. 
It is the light of personal defence transferred to a public force, lo 
the profit of common liberty. 

Government is not, then, a power distinct from and independent 
of society ; it draws fiv^m society its whole force. It is not what 
it has seemed to two opposite schools of publicists, — to those 
who sacrifice society to govei'nment, — to tkose who consider gov- 
ernment as the enemy of society. If government did not repre- 
sent society, it would be only a material, illegitimate, and soon 
powerless force ; and without government, society would be a wa* 
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of all against all. Society makes the moral power of govetument, 
as government makes tke security of society. Pascal is wrong' 
when ho says, tKat not being able to make what is just powerful, 
men have made what is powerful just. Government, in principle 
at least, is precisely wliat Pascal desired, — justice armed with 

It is a sad and false political system that places society and 
government^ authoiity and liberty, in opposition to each other, 
by making them come from two different sources, hy presenting 
them as two contrary principles. I often hear the principle of 
authority spoken of as a principle apart, independvinf, deriving 
from iteelf its force and legitimacy, and consequently made to 
rule. No error is deeper and more dangerous. Thei'eby it is 
thought to confirm the principle of authority ; far from that, from 
it is taken away its solidest foundation. Authority — that is to 
sav, legitimato and moral authority — ^is nothing else than justice, 
anii justice is nothing else than the respect of liberty; so that 
there is not therein two different and contrary opinions, but one 
and the same principle, of equal certainty and equal grandeur, 
under all its forma and in all its applications. 

Authorily, it is said, comes from God : doubtless ; but whence 
comes liberty, whence comes humanity f To God must be re- 
ferred every thing that is excellent on the earth ; and nothing is 
more excellent than liberty. Reason, which in man commancis 
liberty, commands it according to its nature ; and the first law 
that reason imposes on liberty is that of seif-respect. 

Authority is so much the stronger as its true title is better un- 
derstood ; and obedience is the easiest when, instead of degrading, 
it honors ; when, instead of resembling servitude, it is at once the 
condition and guaranty of liberty. 

The mission, the end of government, is to make justice, the 
pratector of the common liberty, reign. Whence it follows, that 
as long as the liberty of one citizen does not injure the liberty of 
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anothei', it escapes all repression s m t t bf 

severe against falsehood, iatempe m[ 1 1 ty 
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' See onr pomplilet entitled J-astioe and Ckanlp, composed in 1S43, in tlia 
midst of the esoesBOS of socialiara, in order to reinind of the dignity of lib. 
erty, the ohnrootflr, beating, and the impassable limite of iriie ohavity, pri- 
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possible imperfection, wliat natural justice requiies in. aiieli o( 
sucli determined eireumatances. 

If laws propose to express in eaidi tiling natni'stl justice, which 
is universal and absolute justice, one of the necessary conditions 
of a good law is th,e iiciversality of its character. It ia necessary 
to examine in an abstract and general manner wliat is required 
by justice in such or such a case, to the end that this case being 
presented may be judged according to the rule laid down, ■with- 
out regard to circumstances, place, time, or person. 

The collection of those rules or laws that govern the social rc- 
latioTis of individuals is called positive right. Positive right rests 
wholly on natural right, which at once serves as its foundation, 
measure, and limit. The supreme law of every positive law is 
that it be not opposed to natural law ; bo law can impose on us 
a false duty, nor deprive us of a true right. 

The sanction of law is punisbment. We have already seen 
that ihe right to punish springs from the idea of demerit.' In 



' 8ae on tlie theory of penally, tlie Gorgias, vol. iii. of the tvauslotion of 
iflato, and onv argiiment, p. S67 ; " Tha firet law of order ia to be faitlifiil to 
virtue, and to that poi-t of virtue which ia related \<i aodety, ki wit, justiee; 
but if ono ia wanljng in that, the second law of order is to espittte one's 
(knit, and it ia expiated by pnniahmont. FublidsCs ore bUU seeking the 
foundaiion of penalty. Some, wlio thiak tjiomselvoa great politiaiaaa, find 
it in the ntility of the pnnisliment for those who witn^a it, and are tnrned 
Bside ftom crime by fear of ita menace, hj its preventive virtue. And that 
it is trre, b one of the elTeeta of penalty, but it is not its foundaiion; for 
punishment fixlliug npon the innocent, would produce aa much, and atill 
more tfirror, and wonld be qnite aa preventtve. Others, in their preten- 
sions to humanity, do not wish to see the legitimacy of puoiahmcnt except 
in its ntility for him who imdei^oes it, in ita corrective virtue, — and that, 
too, is one of the poasible eiTeots of pumsbment, hut not ita foundation ; (be 
that punishment may be oocredave, it must be Booapted aa just. It is, (ben, 
always neceasarf to rssur to justice. Juatiee is the true fbtmdation of pun- 
ishment, — personal and social utility are only oonsectuenoes. II is an inoon- 
Costablo fact, that after every unjust aot, tnim thinks, and eannot bnt think 
that bs has incurred demerit, that ia to say, has merited a punishment. In 
intelligeuce, to the idea of in^nstico correaponda tbat of penalty ; and when 
injastioB has taken plaoa in the sodal sphere, merited punishment ought to 
bo inflicted by society. Sodetj oao inflict it only becausa it ouglit. Eight 
here has no othec eouree than duty, tha strictest, moat evident, and most 
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the universal order, to God alone it belongs to apply a puniait- 
ment to all faults, whatever they may be. In the social order, 
government is invested with the right to punish only for the pur- 
pose of protecting liberty by imposing a just reparation on those 
who violate it. Every fault that is not contrary to justice, and 
does not strike at liberty, escapes, then, social retribution. Neither 
is the right to punish the right of avenging one's self. To render 
evil for evil, to demand an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, is 
the barbarous form of a justice without light ; for the evil that I 
do you will not take away the evil that you have done me. It 
is not the pain felt by the victim that demands a corresponding 
pain ; it is violated justice that imposes on the culpable man the 
expiation of suffeiing. Such is the morality of penalty. The 
principle of penalty is not the reparation of damage caused. IJ 
I have caused you damage without intending it, I pay you an 
indemnity ; that is not a penalty, for I am not culpable ; whilst 
if I have committed a ciime, in spite of the material indemnity 
for the evil that I have done, I owe a reparation to justice hy a 
proper suffering, and in that truly consists the penalty. 

"What is the exact proportion of chastisements and crimes? 
This question cannot receive an absolute solution. What is here 
immutable, is that the act opposed to justice merits a punishment, 
and that the more unjust the act is, the severer ought to be the 
pTjnishinent. But by the side of the right to punish is the duty 
01^ correcting. To the culprit must be left the possibility of re- 



Bi^rad duty, wittontwliioli this protocdod right wonld bo oiilj that (rfforoe, 
thut is to say, on utroiaous injnstii^e, should it BTsn result sn the morid profit 
ot him -who undergoca it, and in a stilntary speetade for the people, — what 
it would not then be ; foi; then tlie punishment would And no Bjmpathy, no 
eoho, either ia the public conBcicncB or in that of tho oondomned. The pun- 
ishtneiit is not just, beoanse it is preventively or oorrootjvely useful ; but 
It is in toth ways ussfiil, baaiiuso it ia just. This theory of penalty, ir. de- 
nionatcatang the fiilsity, the incomplete snd esolnsiva oharaotar of two Iheo- 
rioa that divide pablidats, oompletea and esplaiiia tliem, and gives tham 
botli a legitimate centre and base. It is doubtless only indicatod in Plato, 
but is met in several passages, briefly bnt positively espresaed, nod on it 
rests t^o sublime theory of expiation. 
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pairing hia crime. The culpable man is still a man ; he is not a 
thing of whieli we ought to rid ourselves as soon as it becomes 
injurious, a stone that falls on our heads, that we throw into a 
gulf that it may wound no more. Man is a rational being, capa- 
ble of comprehending good and evil, of repenting, and of being 
one day reconciled with order. These truths have given birth to 
works that honor the close of the eighteenth century and the be- 
^nning of the nineteenth. The conception of houses of correction 
reminds one of those early times of Christianity when punislinient 
consisted in an expiation that permitted the culprit to return 
through repentance to the rinl s of the just Here atprvenes as 
we have just mdieat«d the p inciple of chanty wh di is very 
difierent fr m the pun ipla of ]ustice To punish is just, to 
imehorate is chiritable In what measure o ght those two 
principles to be united' Nothing is more delicate moip difficult 
to determine It la certain that justice ought td govern. In un- 
dertaking the nmendment of the culprit, governmeut usurps, 
with a ver> geneious ufuipation, the rights of religion; hut it 
ought not to ^o so fir as to foiget its proper function and its rig- 
Let us piuse on the threshold of politics, properly so called. 
H"othing in them but the-se jnnciples is fixed and invariable ; all 
else is relative Tlie constitutions of states have something abso- 
lute by their relition to the mviohble rights which they ought to 
g tee' b t f! I h It d by tl bl 

fmwthwhhtly Itll dgtot pies 

in rs L t J Ih p 1 f wh h jl 1 jhy 

m d p 1 1 tl t pol t cs ht. It g 11 m 

t to t Iw y tl If d 1 1 t th t 

b t 1 th t 1 p lies \es, th J t 1, b 

cause they are drawn from no arbitrary hypothesis, because they 
rest on the immutable nature of man. on the all-powerful instincts 
of the heart, on the in destructible notion of justice, and the sub- 
lime idea of charity, on the consciousness of peraon, liberty, and 
equality, on duty and right, on merit and demerit. Such are the 
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foundations of all trae society, worthy of tte beautiful name of 
human Bociety, tbat is to say, formed of free and rational beings ; 
and such are tie maxims tiiat ougLt to direct every govern- 
ment wortty of its mission, ivMch knows that it is not deal- 
ing with beiists but wilJi men, which respects them and loves 
them. 

Thank God, French society has always marched by the light 
of this immortal idea, and die dynasty that has been at its head 
for some centuries has always guided it in these generous ways. 
It ■"/as Louis le Gros, who, in the Middle Age, emandpated the 
communes ; it was Philippe le Bel who instituted parliaments — 
an independent and gratuitous justice ; it was Henri IV. who 
began religious liberty ; it was Louis XIII, and Louia XIV. who, 
while they undercook to give to France her natural frontiers, and 
almost succeeded in it, labored to unite more and more all parts 
of the nation, to put a regular administration in tlie place of 
feudal anarchy, and to reduce the great vassals to a simple aris- 
tocracy, from day to day deprived of every privilege but that of 
sei:ving the common country in the first rank. It was a king of 
France who, comprehending the new wants, and associating him- 
self with the progress of the times, attempted to substitute for 
that very real, but confused and formless representative govern- 
ment, that was called the assemblies of the nobility, the dergy, 
and the tiers ^tat, the true representative government that is 
proper for great civilized nations, — a glorious and unfortunate 
attempt that, if royalty had then been served by a Richelieu, a 
Mazarin, or a Colbert, might have terminated in a necessary re- 
form, that, through the fault of every one, ended in a revolution 
full of excess, violence, and crime, redeemed and covered by an 
incomparable courage, a sineerfe patriotism, and the most brilliant 
triumphs. Finally, it was the brother of Lou» XVL who, en- 
lightened and not discouraged by the misfortunes of his family,- 
spontaneously gave to France that liberal and wise constitution 
of which our fathers had dreamed, about which Montesquieu had 
written, which, loyally adhered to, and necessarily developed, is 
21 
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admirably fitted for the present time, and sufficient foe a long 
future. We are fortiinate in finding in the Charter the principles 
that we havo juat explained, that contain our views and our 
hopes for France and humanity.' 



' As it ia pereBived, wa hnve confined ouiBelveB to tlia most general prin- 
dplBs. The following year, in 1819, in out leotuias on Hobbea, Ist SariBB, 
vol. iii., Tve gnve a more extended theory of Tlgtta, and tha dvli and poliU- 
eLl gnaianties Tfliioli. tliey daninnd ; we oven toiiehed the quesljon of tha 
different formn of government^ and. estatlisliod the truth and beauty of the 
eonatitntlonal monai'eliy. In 132S, ad Series, vol. i., iBCtnra 13, ive esplmned 
nnd defended the Chnrlflr in its fundamental parta. Under the govemmant 
of July, the part of defender of both libeitf nnd roynliywua enay. We con- 
tinued it in 1B13 ; nnd when, at the unexpected inundation of democi'aoy, 
soon follonod hy a passionate reaction in favor of an absolate authority, 
many minds, and tlia beat, naked thcroeelves whether the yoong American 
republie was not called to aarve as a rhodcl for old Europe, we did not hesi- 
tate to midntain the priaoiple of the monareliy in th.8 interest of liberty ; wo 
believe that we demonstrated that the development of the principlea of 1789, 
and in pardeular the progreas of fbe lower elasaes, eo neoossary, can he ob- 
tained only hy the aid of the conatitutional monarchy, — Sib. Serioa, PoLrnoAi 
DiBOODHara, with an introducikn oa Me prinoipies ^ &t fiwwS Seeokaion 
and fepressniaiiie governni^Kt. 
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LECTURE XVI. 

OOD THE rKINCIPLB OF THE IDEA. Of lllli; GOOW. 

Prlnoiplo on wbioli tme theodicea reafs. God the loaf, foundation of m: ml 
Ituth, of the good, and of ti-o moral parson.— Libarty of God. — The divine 
juBtioS and liarity. — God the Banetiou of the moral law. Immortality of ' 
thoBoxil; argnment ii'om merit and demerit; argument frora the simpUdty 
of the soul; ai'gament fi'om flnsi causes. — Eeligiona senUment —Adora- 
tion. — TPorship. — Moral beauty of Christknity. 

The moral oi'der has been confinned,^we ai'e in possession of 
moral truth, of the idea of (he good, and the ohligation that is 
attached to it. Now, the same piinoiple that has not permitted 
us to stop at absolute truth,' and has forced ua to seek its supreme 
reason in a real and Buhstantial being, forces ua here again 
to refer the idea of the good to the being who is ils first and last 
foundation. 

Moral truth, like every other universal and neceasary truth, 
cannot remain in ft state of abstraction. In us it is only conceived. 
There must somewhere be a being who not only eoncdves it, bnt 
constitafed it. 

As all beaatiful things and all true things are related — these 
10 a unity that is alsolute truth, and those to another unity that 
is absolute beauty, so all moral principles participate in the same 
principle, which is tjie good. We thus elevate ourselves to the 
coneepljon of the good in itself, of absolute good, superior to all 
partiealar duties, and detei-mined in iheae duties. Now, can the 
absolute good be any thing else than an attribute of him who, 
properly speaiing, is alone absolute being ! 

^ Lectures 4 and 7. 
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Would it be possible tliat ttere might be several absoltiU 
beings, and that the being in whom are realized absoiute truth 
and absoiute beauty might not also be the one who is tie princi- 
ple of absolute good ? The very idea of the absolute implies 
absolute unity. The true, the beautiful, and the good, are 310I 
three distinct essences ; they are one and tlie same essence con 
sidered in its fundamental attributes. Our mind distinguishes 
them, because it can comprehend them snly by division ; but, in 
the being in whom they reside, they are indivisibly united ; and 
this being at once tiiple and one, who sums up in himself perfect 
beauty, perfect truth, and the supreme good, is nothing e!se than 
God. 

So God is necessarily the principle of moral truth srnd the 
good. He is also the type of the moral person that ive carry 

Man is a moral pei-son, that is to say, he is endowed with rea- 
son and libeity. He is capable of virtue, and vii'tue has in him 
two priocipai forms, respect of others, and love of others, justice 
and charity. 

Can there be among the attributes possessed by the creature 
something essential not possessed by the Creator ? Wheuce does 
the effect draw its reality and its being, except from its cause ! 
What it possesses, it borrows and receives. The cause at least 
contains a,, that is essential in the effect. What particularly 
belongs to the effect, is inferiority, is a lack, is imperfection : from 
the fact alone that it is dependent and derived, it bears in itself 
the signs and the conditions of dependence. If, then, we cannot 
legitimately conclude from the impeifectun ot the effect ic that 
of the cause, we can and must conclude fiom the excellence of 
the effect in the perfection of the ciuse otherwise theie would 
be something priminent m the eftect nhch vould b «ith ut 

Such is the principle of our theodicea. It is neither now nor 
subtle ; but it has not yet been thoroughly disengaged and eluci- 
dated, and it is, to our eyes, firm against every test. It is by the 
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tiid of this principle that we can, up to a certaia point, penetrate 
into the true nature of God. 

God is not a being of logic, whose nature can be explained by 
^Yay of deduction, and by means of algebraic equations. "When, 
setting out from a first attribute, we have deduced the attributes 
of God from each other, after the manner of geometricians and 
the schoolmen, what do we possess,' I pi'ay you, but abstractions 3 
It is necessary to leave these vaiti dialectics in order to arrive at 
a real and living God. 

The first notion that we have of God, tc wit, the notion of an 
infinite being, is itself given to tis independently of all esperieuce. 
It is the consciousness of ourselves, as being at once, and as being 
limited, that elevates us directly to the conception of a being who 
is the principle of our being, and is himself without hounds. 
This solid and simple argument, which is at bottom that of Des- 
cartes,* opens to us a way that must be followed, in which Des- 
cartes too quickly stopped. If the being that we possess forces 
us to recur fo a cause which possesses being in an infinite degree, 
all that we have of being, that is to say, of substantial attributes, 
equally requites an infinite cause. Then, God will no longer be 
merely the infinite, abstract, or at least indeterminate being in 
which reason and fheheaj't knownotwhei'C to betake themselves,' 

ocst— that of Leibnitz, tlint of ClBrka; even the moat popnlar of nil, the Fro- 
fessioa de Ftri iu Fioaifa Sainoj/atit. See our email work enlitlel PhiJoiopJiie 
Popvlaiiv, 8d edition, p. 83. 

' On the Cartesian arguaianc, eee above, part Ist, leotiiro 4 ; soa nlso lat 
Scriea, vol. iv., lecture 12, and eapedally vol. v., lecture fl. 

' Ragmmtt de PkUosiiphie Oaieiimiu, p. 24 ; " The infinite beiiig, inos- 
mnch a.iiDfoila,i8 not a mover, a cause; neither is he, luosmtioh an infinite, 
an intelhgenoe ; neither is he a will; ^leitlieris lia a prinoiplo of justioo, nor 
mnob lesa a principle of love. "We have no right to irapnta k) him all these 
nttributBB in virtao of the single ar^ment that every eontinjoiit bolTig sup- 
poses a being tliat is not so, that every finite supposes an infinite. The God 
given by tiiis argument is the God of Spinoza, is rigorously so ; but he is 
almost Bs though he were not, at least for ns who with difBonlty perceive 
htin in the inaeoeaible heights of an eternity and esiatenoo that ara obsotnte, 
void of thought, of liberty, of lovo, eimfiar to nonentity itself, and a thou- 
»ind times inferior, in his infioity and eternity, to an tionr of oiir finite and 
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he will be a real and detecmined being, a moral person like ours 
and psychology eonducts us without hypothesis to a theodieea at. 
once sublime and related to us.' 

Before all, if man is free, can it be that God is not free ? Ifo 
one contends that he who is cause of all causes, who lias no 
cause but himself, can be dependent on any thing whatever. 
But in freeing God from all external constrdnt, Spinoza subjects 
him to an iatenial and mathematical necessity, wherein he finds 
the perfection of being. Yes, of being wliich is not a person , 
but the essentia! character of personal bemg is precisely hberty. 
If, then, God were not fi'Ce, God would be beneath man. Would 
it not be strange that the creature should have the marvellous 
power of disposing of himself, and of freely willing, and that 
the being who has made him should be subjected to a neces- 
sary development, whose cause is only in himself, without doubt, 
but, in- fine, is a sort of abstract power, mechanical or metaphys- 
ical, but very inferior to the personal and voluntary cause that 
we are, and of which we have the clearest consciousness ? God 
is therefore free, since we are free. But be is not free as W3 are 
free ; for God is at once all that we are, and nothing that we 
are. He possesses the same attributes that we possess, but ele- 
vated to infinity. He possesses an infinite liberty, joined to an 
infinite intelligence ; and, as his intelligence is infalhble, excepted 
from the nneertainties of deliberation, and perceiving at a glance 
where the good is, so his liberty spontaneously, and without 
eftbrt, fulfils it.' 



perishable existcnea, if during this fiBoling hone we inowwhat we are, if wo 
lliint, if WB love Homething else than ourselvoa, if wa faol capabla of freely 
fnoiifieing to an idea tlie few mlnutea that have bean aocorfled to us." 

' This theodicea is here m r^imU, and in tha 4th and 6th lectnrea of part 
first, as well as in the lecture that follows. The most impoH^t of our dif- 
ferent writings, on this point, will be found oolleoiad and alncidatea by eaoh 
other, in the Appendix to tiia Sthleetura of the first volume of the Ist Series, 
-^ee OUT translaljon of this entire Series of M. Cousia's works, undar the 
UOa of iLo History of Modern Philosophy. 

» 3d Series, vol. iv., advertisement to tha 3d edition: "Witliout vain 
Boblilty,. there iaaronl distinolion between free will and sponianeo us liber 
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In the sam ; manner as we transfer to God tLe liberty tliat is 
the foundation of our being, we also transfer to liim justice and 
charity. In man, justice and charity are vu'tues; in God, they 
are attributes. What is in us the laborious conquest of liberty, 



ty. Arbitrary frooilom La volition with, the appaamnoB of doliberation bo- 
twecu difereot objcots, nnd under this Buprsms aouditloD, timt when, as a 
consequence of deliberation, wo lesolvc to do thia or that, we have the im- 
lYiecliate conscioueneEB of Imvlcg been cible, imd of being able still, fo will 
the oontriuy. It is m volition, and in the retinue of phenomena which bui^ 
ronnd it, that liberty more energetioaHy appears, but it is not thereby ex- 
banstcd. It ia at rare and aublime momentB in which liberty is aa much 
greater as it appeeia less to the eyas of a superfidiU. obssrvation. 1 have 
often dted the example of d'Asana. D'AesaB did not deliberate; and for all 
tlint, WBB d'Assas lees tree, did he not act with entire liberty! Has the amit 
who, after a long and painful eiercisa of virtue, has come to pmcUfie, na it 
ivero by natnre, the acta of seif-renondation whioi) are repugnant to human 
iveatueea ; has the saint, in order to have gone out from the sontradiotions 
and the angniah of thia form of liberty which wo called volition, fallen be- 
low it instead of being elevated above it ; and ie he nothing mora than a 
blind end paasivo instrument of grace, as Luther and Calvin have inappro- 
priately wished to call it, by an sicessivo interprataUon of the Angnstiniiai 
doctrine ! Mo, ft'eadom still remains ; nnd fer from being annihilated, its 
liberty, in being purified, is elevated and ennobled; from the human form 
of volitioE. it has passed to the alniost divine form of spontaneity. Sponla- 
naty is essentJaliy free, although it may be accompanied with no dolilioralJon, 
and althoi^h often, in the rapid motion of its inspired action, it aacapes its 
own observation, and leaves aoaroely a trace in the depllis of consciousneM. 
ILet us transfer this Oxaet payohoiogy io tbeodicoa, and we may reeogniie 
without hypothesis, that spontaneity is also especially the form of God's lib- 
erty. Yea, oartainly, God ia free ; for, among othor proofe, it would ba ab- 
surd that there should be lesa freedom in the first cause than in one of its 
offoota, humanity ; God is free, but not with that liberty which is related to 
our double nature, and made to contend against passion and error, and pain- 
frlly to engender virtue and ovu' impeifeot knowledge ; he is &06, with a 
liberty that is related to his own divine nature, that is a liberty unlimited, in- 
finite, recognizing uo obstacle. Between justice and injuslJce, between good 
and evil, between reason and its contrary, God oannot deiiberaeo, and, con- 
sequently, cannot will after ooi manner. Can one conceive, in fact, that lie 
could taie what we call the bad parti Thia vary anpposifion is impious. It 
ia necessary to admit tiiat when he has taken the contrary part, he has acted 
freely without doubt, but not arbitrarily, and with the oonEOionsnoas o( 
having neen able to choose the other part. His nature, aU-powerful, all-juat, 
all-wise, is developed with that spontaneity which contains entire liberty, 
and excludes at once the efforts and the miaeilaa of vohtion, and the iso- 
chamoal operation of necessity. Such is the principle and the true eharao* 
tor cf the divine action." 
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ia in him liia very nature. If respect of rights is in us the verj 
essence of justice and the sign of the dignity of our being, it ia 
impossible that the perfect being should not know and respect 
the lights of the lowest beings, since it is he, moreover, who has 
imparted to them those rights. In God resides a sovereign jus- 
tice, which renders to each one his due, not according to decep- 
tive appearances, but according to the truth of things. Finally, 
if man, that limited being, has the power of going out of himself, 
of forgettmg his pereon, of loving another than himself, of de- 
voting himself to another's happiness, or, what is better, to the 
perfecting of another, should not the perfect being have, in an 
infinite degree, this dianterested tenderness, this charity, the su- 
preme virtue of the human person ? Yes, there is in God an 
infinite tenderness for his creatures : he at first manifested it in 
giving us the being that ho might have withheld, and at all times 
it appeal's in the innumerable signs of his divine providence. 
Plato knew this love of God well, and expressed it in those great 
words, "Let us say that the cause which led the supreme or- 
dainer to produce and compose this universe is, that he was good ; 
and he who is good has no species of envy. Exempt from envy, 
he willed that ail things should be, as much as possible, like 
himself."' Chrislianity went farther ; according to the divine 
doctrine, God so loved men that he gave them his only Son. 
God is inexhaustible in his charity, as he is inexhaustible in hb 
essence. It is impossible to give more to the creature ; he gives 
him every thing that he can receive without ceasing to be a crea- 
tui-e ; he gives him every thing, even himself, so far as the crea- 
ture is in him and he in the creature. At the same time nothing 
can be lost ; for being absolute being, he eternally expands and 
gives himself without being diminished. Infinite in power, infi- 
nite in charity, he bestows his love in exhaiistless abundance upon 
the world, to teach us that the more we give the more we pos- 
sess. It is egoism, whose root is at the bottom of every heart, 

' Timxus, p. 119, vol. sii. of our Mansltition. 
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even by the side of the sincerest chaiity, that inculcates in us 
the error that we lose hy eelf-devotion : it is egoism that makes 
us call devoiion a sacrifice. 

If God is wtolly just and wholly good, he can will nothing 
but what is good and just ; and, as he is all-powerful, every thing 
that he wills he can do, and conseciuently does do. The world 
is the work of G-od ; it ia therefore perfectly made, perfectly 
adapted to its end. 

And nevertheless, thei-e is in the world a disorder that seems 
to accuse the jusljce and goodness of God. 

A principle that is attached to the very idea of the good, says 
to us that every moral agent deserves a reward when he does 
good, and a punishment when he does evil. This principle is 
universal and necessary : it is absolute. If this principle has 
not its application in this world, it must either be a lie, or this 
world is ordered ill. 

Now, it is a fact that the good is not always followed by hap- 
piness, nor evi! always by unhappiness. 

Let us, in the first place, remark that if the fact exists, it is 
rare enough, and seems to present the character of aa exception. 

Virtue is a struggle against passion ; this straggle, full of 
dignity, is also full of pain; but, on one side, crime is con- 
demned to much harder pains ; on the other, those of virtue are 
of short duration ; they are a necessary and almost always be- 
neficent trial. 

Virtue has its pains, but the greatest happiness b still with it, 
as the greatest unhappiness is with crime ; and such is the case 
in small and great, in the secret of the soul, and on the theatre 
of life, in the obscurest conditions and in the most conspicuous 
situations. 

Good and bad health are, after all, the greatest part of happi- 
ness or unhappiness. In this regard, compare temperance and 
its opposite, order and disorder, virtue and vice ; I mean a tem- 
perance ti'uly temperate, and not an atrabilarious asceticism, a 
rational virtue, and not a fierce virtue. 
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The grent physician Hufeland' lemarks that the benevdenf 
sentiments are favorable U> health, and that the malevolent sen- 
timents are opposed to it. Violent and sinful passions irritate, 
inflame, and carry trouble into the organization as well as the 
soul ; the benevolent affections preserve the measured and har- 
monious play of all the functions. 

Hufeland again remarks that the greatest longevities pertain to 
wise and well-regulated lives. 

Thus, for health, strength, and life, virtue is better than vice : 
it is already much, it seems to me. 

I surely mean to speak of conscience only after health ; but, 
m fine, with the body, our most constant host is conscience. 
Peace or trouble of conscience de d t n 1 h ppm bs un 
happiness. At thw point of view, mp a^, n d d d 
order, virtue and vice. 

A d w th t ciety, to v h t in and n 

tempt ns d t d infamy ?Ctly[ nl tsm 

t I h t th y t long. In g le 1 f 1 1 t a 

t 3 mp t f ery kind, f m t m pt t u ly 

gt ff estnistb that a s ta n d 1 ty tl t 

a d tl Im t f 11 bl means of h ^ a good n n 

I t tl t upon this point time does not allow of any devel- 

p n nt It oi\ld have afforded me delight, after havbg dis- 
t g i d t e from happiness, to show them to you almost 
1 y u t d bj the admirable law of merit and demerit. I 
1 uld h b en pleased to show you this beneficent law al- 
roAdy go^ernmg human destiny, and called to preside over it 
more exactly from day to day by the ever-increasing progi-ess of 
lights in governments and peoples, by the perfecting of civil and 
judicial mstitutions It would have been my wish to make pass 
into your minds and hearts the consoling conviction that, after 
ail, justice IS aheidy m Ihia world, and that the surest road to 
happiness is still that of virtue. 
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This was tlie opinion of Socrates and Plato ; and it is also that 
of Franklin, and I gather it from, my personal experience and an 
attentive examination of human life. But 1 admit that there are 
exceptions ; and were there but one exception, it would be neces- 
sary to espl^n it. 

Suppose a man, young, beautiful, rich, amiable, and loved, 
who, placed between the scaffold and ttie betrayal of a sacred 
cause, voluntarily mounts the scaffold at twenty years of age. 
What do you make of this noble victim ? The law of merit and 
demerit seems here suspended. Do you dare blame virtue, or 
how in this world do you accord to it the recompense that it has 
not sought, hut is its due ? 

By careful search you will find more than one case analogous 
to that. 

TJie laws of this world are general ; they turn aside to suit no 
one ; they pursue their couree without regard to the merit or de- 
merit of any. If a man is horn with a bad temperament, it is in 
virtue of certain obscure but undeviating physicai iaws^ to which 
he is subject, like the animal and the plant, and he suffera during 
his whole life, although personally innocent. He is brought up 
in the midst of flames, epidemics, calamities that stiike at hazard 
the good as well as the bad. 

Human justice condemns many that are innocent, it is true, 
but it absolves, in fault of proof, more than one wl:o is culpable. 
Besides, it knows only certain derelictions. What faults, what 
ir in the dark, which do not receive merited chas- 
In like manner, what obscure devotions of which 
(iod is the sole witness and judge! Without doubt nothbg 
escapes the eye of conscience, and the culpable soul cannot 
escape remorse. But remoree is not always in exact relation 
with the fault committed ; its vivacity may depend on a nature 
more or less delicate, on education and habit. In a word, if it ia 
in general very ti-ue that the law of merit and demerit ia ful- 
filled in this world, it is not fulfilled with mathematical rigor. 

What must we conclude from this ? That the world ia ill- 
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made ? 'So. TJiat cannot be, and is not. That cannot be, foi 
iHcontestably the world lias a just and good author ; that is not, 
for, in fiict, we see order reignjag in the woild ; and it would 
be absurd to misconceive the manifest oi-der that almost every- 
where shines forth on account of a few phenomena that we can- 
not refer to order. The universe endui'es, therefore it is well 
made. The pessimism of Voltaire is still more opposed to the 
aggregate of facts than an absolute optimism. Between these 
two systematic extremes which facts deny, the human race places 
the hope of another Ufe. It has found it very irrational to leject 
a necessary law on account of some infractions ; it haa, therefore, 
maintained the law ; and from inft-actions it has only concluded 
ihat they ought to be efe led to the h v thit there w 11 be a 
epa at o E the tb s concl s on must be idm tted the 
tvo J, at p c pies pre ly adn t ed th Cod j s and 
t at tl e 1 r of me t n 1 de n r t an ib o e 1 w t be 

r jectcd 

No V, to eject these tv prnilesat oayv howU 
iuman belief. 

To maintain them, is implicitly to adAiiit that actual life must 
be elsewhere terminated or continued. 

But is this continuation of the person possible ? After the dis- 
solution of the body, eaa any thing of us remain ? 

In truth, the moral person, which acts well or iD, which awaits 
the reward or punishment of its good or bad actions, is united to 
ft body,— it lives with the body, makes use of it, and, in a certain 
ends on it, but is not it.' The body is composed of 



' Od tlis spirituality of tlia bouI, ebb nil onr writings. We wiU limit our- 
selves to two cifiitionB. 2d Series, vol. iii., lecture B5, p. 859: "It is impof 
silile tci know auy plienomeDOD of aonscioiiEness, tlis phenomcan of enaea 
lion, or volition, or of intalliganca, Tvithoutinatsutly leferriag ttem to a sub- 
ject one and identical, wliich ie tiie rm; sa we oaunot know the estcrnal 
phouomenii of i-asistance, of solidity, of impeiietroljility, of figure, of color, 
of small, of taat«, etc., without judging that those ore not phenomena in ap- 
peonince, but phenomenn which belong to something real, which ie solid, 
impenetrabie, ^ureil, colored, odorotis, savory, etc. On the other hand, il 
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parts, may decrease or increase ; is divisibie, essentially divisible, 
and even infinitely divisible. But teat something that has con- 
self, that says, /, me, thzt feels itself to be free and 
es it not also feel that there is in it no division, 



you did not tnow iiuy of the pheaomana of eonaoionsnesa, yovi would never 
have the least idea of the subject of thesB phonomaoa; if you did cot know 
any of tlie estemal phanomena of resistance, of solidity, of impenoirability, 
of figure, of color, etc., yon woold not have any idea of the snUjoot of tbese 
phenomena : thei'efora the diaractcra, whether of the ptooomena of con- 
Bciousuess, or of exterior phenomena, are for you tlia only signs of the nature 
of the Eubjeots of these phenomens. In esaminiiig tha phenomena wliieh 
fidi under the eenaea, we find betwaen them grave differences upon which it 
is nsolesa hei-a to insist, and which establish the distinetioji of primary 
qualities and of secondary qntditios. In the flrat ranic among tlio primary 
qualities is solidity, whioli ia givan U> jou in the sensation of resistance, and 
inevitaWy accompanied by form, etc Oq tlie eontrary, when you examine 
the phenomena of .cousiaousQcsa, you do not therein Sad tb.ii character of 
resistanee, of solidity, of form, ate ; yon do not find that the phenomena of 
your oonBciousness iiave n flgnre, solidity, impeneti'ability, reEistanee; with- 
out spaalting of Becondary qnalities which are equally foreign to them, color, 
savor, sound, smell, etc. Now, as tho snbjeot is foi na only the oollaotion of 
the phenomena which reveal it to us, together with its own esistenca in so 
faros the subject oftheinhocenoooftliwe phenomena, it follo-sra that, under 
phenomena marked with dissimilar oharacters and entirely foreign to each 
other, the human mind conceives dis^milar and foreign. subjeolB, Thus as 
solidity and figure havo uothiag in common with senBation, will, and 
thonghtj aa erary solid is estended for ns, and as we place it necessarily in 
apace, while om' thoughts, our volitions, our sensations, are for us nnox- 
tended, and while we cannot conceive them and place tliera in space, but 
only in time, tlia human mind concludes with perfoot stiictnees that the 
aubject of the exterior phenomena has the cliaracCer of the latter, and that 
the subject of the phenomena of oonacicusneas Las tlia character of tha for- 
mer; fiat the ona is Eohd and extended, and that the other is neither solid 
nor estended. Finally, as that which is solid and extended is divisible, and 
as that which is neither solid nor extended is indivisible, heace divisibility 
is attributed to the solid and estended subject, and indivisibility attributed 
to tha subjaat which is neither extended nor solid. Who of us, Ju iaol^ does 
not believe liimself an indiviaibia being, one and identical, the same yester- 
day, to-day, and to-morrow ! Well, the word body, the word matter, signi- 
fies nothing else than the subject of external phenomena, the most eminent 
of which ore form, impenetrability, solidity, extension, divisibility. The 
word mind, tha word eoal, signiflea nothing else tlian the subject of the phe- 
nomena of oonsdousnesB, thought, will, sensatioo, phenomena simple, un- 
extended, not solid, etc Behold the whole idea of spirit, and the whole 
Idea of matter 1 8 aa, therefore, all tl at must bo done hi order to bring back 
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even no possible division, that it is a being one and simple t t 
the me more or less me ? Is there a half of Tne, a quarter of me f 
I cannot divide my person. It remains identical fo itself under 
the diversity of the phenomena that manifest it. This identity, 
this indivisibilily of the person, is its spirituality. Spirituality ia, 



matter to Bpirit, and BpMt to matter : it is iieoeassiy to prelend ttat sensn- 
laon, volition, thought, are reducible in tiio last anslyeis to solidity, axton- 
Bion, figure, (Irvisiljility, etc., or that solidity, extension, flgnre, etc., lire re- 
•lucible to thought, voliljon, seuBnWon." Ist Seriea, vol. iii., laotnre 1, 
Looks. " Lodka preteni^ that we ennnot be certtda iy &s conien^latian qf 
ow oatt ideas, that matter cittmot tliink ; on the contnuy, it is in the con- 
tampMon itself of our ideas that we dearly parooive that matter and thought 
nre inoompalablo. What is thinking? Is it notunitiug a eertiun nomber of 
ideas nnder a certan unity ! The Bimplest judginont supposes BSveral terms 
united in a subjact, one and identical, whieh is me. This identical tik is im- 
pliaa in ovary real act of knowledge. It has been demonstrated to satiety 
that oompavison exacts an indivisible centra that comprises the different 
terma of the oorapnriaOTi. Do yon tafce memory ! There ia no memory pos- 
aible without the continuation of tho same subject that refers to self the 
different modiflcatjons by which it has been auocossively affected. IFinally, 
eousciousnBEs, that indispensBble condition of intelligence, — is it not the 
sondment of a ^ngls being ! This is the reason why each man earniot think 
withont saying me, without affirming that ha is himself the identical and oho 
subject of Ilia thoughts. I am m* and always ms, as you ara always yourself 
in the most different acts of your life. Yon are not more yourself to-dny 
than you wore yaBterdny, anil you ore Hot less yourself to-day than yon were 
yestorday. This identity and this indivisible unity of tho tos inseparable 
fh>m the least thought, is irhat is called its spiiituality, in opposition to the 
evident and naeeasary ohai'aolers of matter. By what, in fiwt, do yon know 
matt«i-J It is espedally by form, by estenaion, by aomething solid that 
Btops you, that laaiala you in difffei'ent points of space. But is not a solid 
esEcntially divisible f Take tha most snhtile flnids, — can yoii help oonoeiv- 
ing them as more or less susoeptlble of divMon ! AH thonght has its 
different elements like matter, but in addition It has its unity in tlio thuik- 
ing snbjcet, and tho subjeet being taken away, whieh is one, the total phe- 
nomenon no longer eiasts. Far from that, the unknown subjeet to whioli 
wo attach materia! phenomena is divisible, and divisible ad injhiUum; it 
cannot eeaae to bo diviaiblo without ceasing to exist. Such are the ideas 
that wa have, on the one side, of mind, on the other, of matter. Thought 
supposes a subject essentially ono ; matter is infinitely divisible. What is 
the need of going fiu'ther? If any conclusion is legHJmata, It is that which 
distjnguisbes thought Aom matter. God can indeed make thamemttO' 
gather, and their eo-existeQCO is a certain fact, but ho cannot confound them, 
God eon unite thought and matter, he cannot mnlto matter thonght, noi 
what is extended simple." 
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iftB/efore, the very essence of the person. Belief in the spiritr 
oalilj of the soul is involved in the belief of this identity of tlie 
■ne, which no rational being has ever called in question. Accord- 
ingly, there is not the least hypothesis for a&m ug thit tl e soul 
does not essentially differ fram the body. Aid that ishen wo 
Bay the soul, we mean to say, and do saj tl e pe so nh ch s 
not separate! from the consciousness of the att butes thit con 
stitute if, thought and will, Tlie being witi out con o sness s 
not a pei'son. It is the person that is ident cal one s mple. Its 
attributes, in developing it, do not divide it. In 1 v ble t s n 
dissoluble, and may be immortal. If, the 1 v ne ju tice n 
order to be .exercised in regard to «s, demand a n mo tal soul 
it does not demand an impossible thing. The p t al ty of the 
soul is the necessary foundation of immo tal ty The la of 
merit and demerit is the direct demonstration of th a Tl e fi f.t 
proof is called the metaphysical proof, the second the moral 
proof, which is the most celebrated, most \ opula it once the 
most convincing and the most persuasive. 

"What powerful motives are added to these two proofe to for- 
tify them ia the heart ! The following, for example, is a pre- 
sumption of gi'eat value for any one that believes in tbe virtue of 
sentiment and instinct. 

Every thing has its end. Tiis principle ia as absolute as that 
which refers every event to a cause.' Man has, therefore, an end. 
This end is revealed in all his thoughts, in all his ways, in all his 
sentimenis, in all his life. Whatever he does, whatever he feels, 
whatever he thinlis, he thinks upon the infinite, loves the infinite, 
tends to the infinite.' This need of tlie infinite is the raain- 
iipring of scientific curiosity, tiie principle of all discoveries. Love 
nlso stops and rests only there. On the route it may expeiience 
lively joys; but a secret bitterness that is mingled ivith them 
soon makes it feel their insufficiency and emptiness. Otteu, whdo 
ignorant of its true object, it asks whence comes that fatal disen 

' See 1st part, lecture 1. '' See lecture 5, ifyaimitn. 
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chantment by which al! its successes, all its pleasures are sueees- 
sivdy extinguished. If it knew how to read itself, it would re- 
cognize that if nothing here below satisfies it, it is because its ob- 
ject is more elevated, because the true bourne after which it as- 
pires is infinite perfection. Finally, like thought and love, human 
activity is without limits. Who can say where it shall stop? 
Behold this eartt almost known. Soon another world will be 
necessary for us. Man is journeying towards the infinite, which 
ia always receding before him, which he always pursues. He 
conceives it, he feels it, he bears it, thus to speak, in himself, — - 
how should his end be elsewhere 1 Hence that unconquerable 
instinct of immortality, that universal hope of another life to 
which all worahips, all poesies, all traditions bear witneas. We 
tend to th.e infinite with all our powers ; death comes to interrupt 
the destiny that seeks its goal, and overtakes it linfinished. It 
is, therefore, likely that there is something after death, since at 
death nothing in us is terminatei^. Loot at the flower that to- 
morrow will not be. To-day, at least, it is entirely developed : 
we can conceive nothing more beautiful of its tiud ; it has at- 
tained its perfection. My perfection, my moral perfection, that oi 
which I have the clearest idea and the most invincible need, for 
which I feel that I am born, — in vain I call for it, in vain I labor 
for it ; it escapes me, and leaves me only hope. Shall this hope 
be deceived 3 All beings attain their end ; should man alone 
not attain his ? Should the greatest of creatures he the most ill- 
treated? But a being that should remain incomplete and un- 
finished, that should not attain the end which all his instincts 
proclaim for him, would be a monster in tiie eternal order, — a 
problem muii more difficult to solve than the difficulties that 
have been raised against the immortality of the soul. In our 
opinion, this tendency of all the desires and all the powers of the 
soul towards the infinite, elucidated by the principle of final 
causes, is a serious and important confirmation of the moral proof 
and the metaphysical proof of another life. 

When wo have coUeoted all the arguments that authorize be- 
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lief in another life, and when we have thus ariived at a satisfying 
demonstration, there I'emaina an obatacle to be overcome. Im- 
agination cannot contemplate without flight that unknown which 
is called death. The greatest philosopher in the world, says Pas- 
cal, on a plank wider than it is necessary in order to go without 
danger from one side of an abyss to the other, cannot think with- 
out trembling on the abyss that is beneath him. It is not reason, 
it is imagination that frightens him ; it is also imagination that 
in great part causes that remnant of doubt, that trouble, that 
secret anxiety which the firmest faith cannot always succeed in 
overcoming in the presence of death. The religious man expe- 
riences this terror, but he knows whence it comes, and he sur- 
mounts it by attaching himself to the solid hopes furnished him 
hy reason and the heart. Imagination is a child that must be 
f^neated by putting it under tlie discipline and government of 
better faculties it must be icoustonied to go to mtelhgence for 
aid instead of trcubling intplligencp with if*, phantoms Let us 
acknowledge that theie is a ternl Je step to be taken when we 
meet death Ifiture tiembles when face to face with Ihu un 
I nown eternity It is wise to present ourselves therewith all 
our foices united — reison and the hpirt lending eich othei 
mutual support the imaginilion bemii subdued or ch'wmed 
Let U5 continuilly repeit thif in death as m life the sou' is sure 
to find God, and that wiih God all is just, ail is good.' 



■ ' 4tli Series, vol. Ui., Eanca-Sosal "After all, tha BsisiBnoB of a flivine 
Providenoe is, to mj ajea, a truth dearer tlmn all lights, more oertain than 
all roatliamatics. Tea, thera is a God, a God who is a true intoUigenca, who 
con&equentlj has a conBaionsaasa of himself, who hus made and ordered 
overy thing with weight and iQBfiBQK, whose works are exeelleut, whoae 
ends are adortiblo, even when thej are veiled from onr feehle eyes. Tliia 
world has a perfect BuHior, perfectly wise and good. Man is not an orphan; 
he has a father In heavoo. What will this father do with his child when ha 
returns to Mtn ) Nothing but what is good. Whatever liappana, all will he 
well; Every thing that he has done has heon done well ; every thing that 
. he shall do, I accept bafotehantJ, and bless. Yes, suoli is my unalterable 
Mth, and this ihitli ia my support, my refuge, my consolation, my si^aca in 
this feiafnl moment." 
22 
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We now know what God truly ia. We have already seen twc 
of his adorable attributes, — truth and beauty. Tlie most august 
attribute is revealed to na, — holiness. God ia the holy of holies, 
aa the author of the moral law and the good, as the prmciple of 
liberty, justice, and charity, aa the dispenser of penalty and re- 
ward. Such a God is not an abatract God, but an intelligent and 
free person, who has made ns in his own image, from whom wo 
hold' the law itself that presides over our destiny, whose judg- 
ments we await. It is his love that inspires us in our acts of 
charity; it is hia justice that governs our justice, that of our so- 
cieties and our laws. If we do not continually remind ourselves 
that he is infinite, we degrade his nature; but he would be for 
us as if he were not, if his infinite essence had no forms that pei'- 
tain to us, the proper forma of our reason and our soul. 

By thinking upon such a being, man feels a sentiment that is 
par excellence the religious sentiment. All the beinga with whom 
we are in illation awaken in us different sentiments, according to 
the quidities that we perceive in them ; and should he who poa- 
sessesallperfeclions excite in iis no particular sentiment? When 
we think upon the infinite essence of God, when we are pene- 
trated with his omnipotence, when we are reminded that the 
moral law expresses hia will, that he attaches to the fulfilment 
and the violation of this law recompenses and penalties which he 
dispenses with an inflexible justice, we cannot guard ouiBclves 
against an emotion of respect and fear at the idea of such a gran- 
deur. Then, if we come to consider that this all-powerful being 
has indeed wished to create us, ns of whom he has no need, that 
in creating us he has loaded us with benefits, that he has given 
us this admirable universe for enjoying its ever-new beauties, so- 
ciety for ennobling our life in that of our frUow men, reason for 
thinking, the heart for loving, libe ty f a t ng without disap- 
pearing, respect and fear are ting d th a ter sentiment, 
that of love. Love, when it ia ppl 1 t f bl and limited 
beings, inspires us with a desire to d g 1 1 th m but in itself 
it pTOposes to itself no advantage f m th ] ! ved ; we love 
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a. beautiful or good object, because it is beautiful or good, with- 
out at first regarding wbetber tbis love may be useful to its 
object and ourselves. For a still stronger reason, Jove, when it 
ascends to God, is a pure homage rendered to his perfections; 
it is tlie natural overflow of the soul towards a being infinitely 
lovable. 

Eespect and love compose adoration. True adoration does not 
exist without possessing both of these sentiments. If yon consider 
only tbe all-powerful God, master of heaven and jartli, author 
and avenger of justice, you crush man beneath the weight of the 
grandeur of God and his own feebleness, you condemn him to a 
continual trembling in the uncertainty of God's judgments, you 
make him hate the world, life, and himself, for eveiy filing is full 
of misery. Towards tbis extreme, Port-Eoyal inclines. Read tie 
Pensees de Pascal} In his great humility, Pascal forgets two 
things, — the dignity of man and the love of God, On the other 
hand, if you see only the good God and the indulgent fether, you 
incline to a chimerical mysticism. By substituting love for fear, 
little by iittie with fear, we run the" risk of losing respect God 
is BO more a master, he is no more even a father; for the idea of 
a father still to a certain point involves that of a respectful fear ; 
Jie is no more any thing but a friend, sometimes even a los-er. 
True adoration does not separate love and respect; it is respect 
ftuimated by love. 

Adoration is a universal sentiment. It differs in degrees ac- 
cording to different natures ; it takes the most different forms ; it 
is often even ignorant of itself; sometimes it is revealed by an 
esclamation springing from the heart, in the midst of tiie great 
scenes of nature and Ufe, sometimes it silenUy rises in the mute 
and penetrated soul ; it may err in its expressions, even in its 
object ; but at bottom it is always the same. It is a spontaneous, 
iriesistible emotion of the soul ; and when reason is applied to it, 
it is declared just and legitimate. What, in fact, is more just 

• flee our disousaon on the Fitaisa da Pascal, vol. i. of the ith. Scrios. 
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than to fear the judgmenta of him who is holiness itself, who 
tnows our actions and our intentiona, and will judge them ae- 
oording to the highest justice? What, too, is more just than to 
love perfect goodness and the source of all love ! Adoration is 
at first a natural sentiment; reason makes it a duty. 

Adoration confined fo the sanctuary of the soul ia what 
is called internal worahip — the necessary principle of all puhlio 
woiships. 

Public worship is no more an aibiti'ary institution than society 
and government, language and arts. All these things have their 
roots in human nature. Adoration abandoned to itself would 
easily degenerate into dreams and ecstasy, or would be dissipated 
in the rush of affairs and the necessities of every day. The more 
energetic it is, the more it tends to express itself outwardly in 
acts that realize it, to taie a sensible, precise, and regular form, 
which, by a proper reaction on the sentiment that produced it, 
awakens it when it slumbers, sustains it when it languishes, and 
also protects it against extravagances of every kind to whicb it 
might give birth in so many feeble or unbridled imagmatjons. 
Philosophy, then, lays the natural foundation of public worship 
in the internal worahip of adoration. Having andved at that 
point, it stops, equally careful not to betray its rights and not to 
go beyond them, to run ovet, in its whole extent and to its farthest 
limit, the domain of natural reason, as well as not to usurp a for- 
agn domain. 

But philosophy does not think of trespassing on the ground of 
theology, it wishes to ren.ain faithful to itself, and also to follow 
its true mission, which is to love and favor every tiling that tends 
to elevate man, since it heartily applauds the awakening of reli- 
gious and Christian sentiment in all noble souls, after the ravages 
that have been made on every hand, for more than a century, by 
a false and sad philosophy. What, in fact, would not have been 
the joy of a Socrates and a Plato if they had found the human 
race in the anns of Christianity ! How happy would Plato — 
who was so evidently embarrassed between his beautiful doctiines 
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and the religion, of his Umes, who managed so carefully with that 
religioa even when he avoided it, who was forced to take from it 
the best possible part, in order to aid a favorable interpretation of 
his doetiine — have been, if he had had to do witJi a religion wMch 
presents to man, as at once its author and its model, the aubhme 
and mild Crucified, of whom he bad an extraordinary presenti- 
ment, whom he almost described in tlie person of a just man 
dying on tlie cross ;' a religion which came fo announce, or at 
least to consecrate and expand the idea of the unity of Ood and 
that of the unity of the human race ; which proclaims the equality 
of all souls before the divine law, which thereby has prepared and 
maintains civil equality ; which prescribes charity still more than 
justice, which teaches man that he does not live by bread alone, 
that he is not wholly contained in his senses and his body, tiat 
he has a soul, a free soul, whose value is infinite, above the value 
. of all worldiS, that Ufe is a trial, that its true object is not pleasure, 
fortune, rant, none of those tilings that do not pertain to our real 
destiny, and are often more dangerous than useful, but is that 
alone wliioh is always in our power, in all situations and all con- 
ditions, from end to end of Uie earth, to wit, the improvement of 
the soul by itself, in the holy hopp if lecomino" from diy to day 
less unworthy of the rega 1 f th F tl f m f th m[ les 
given by him, and of hi p If th test m 1 t tl t 

everh d CO Id h ■! the* i u- 11 t h g wh 1 
germ w 1 dytthf If fh ptfwhhn 
than onttcnbfod hwkthhd thm 

conseL at 1 n nt 1 t lly 11 1 t ti 1 t d 
imag^nat n t rea by bl m d t h g tit t wh t 
would h b h t id 1 tef 1 J p thy f ! 

ligion ! If he had come in our own times, in that 3g« g^ven up 
'.o revolutions, in which the best souls were early infected hy the 
breafli of skepficism, in default of the faith of an Augustine, of an 
Anselm, of a Thomas, of a Bossuet, he would have had, we doubt 

' Seethe end of the Brstbook oftiie .SepuWic, vol. bt. of our translntion. 
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not, the sentiments at least of a Montesquieu,' of a Tui'got,' of t 
Franklin,* and very far from putting tlie Christian religion and t. 
good pliilosophy at war with each otlier, he would have beer, 
forced to unite them, io elucidate and fortify them hy each other. 
That great mind and that great heart, which dictated to him the 
Phedon, the Qorgias, the Republic, would also have taught him 
that such books are made for a few sages, that there is needed 
for the human raee a philosophy at once similar and different, 
that this philosophy is a religion, and that this desirable and ne- 
cessary religion is the Gospel. We do not hesitate to eay that, 
without religion, philosophy, reduced to what it can laboiiously 
draw from perfected natural reason, addresses itself to a Fery 
sma]! number, and runs the risk of I'emaining without much ieflu- 
enoe on manners and life; and that, without philosophy, the 
purest religion is no security against many superstitions, which 
little hy little bring all the rest, and for that reasou it may sea the 
best minds escaping its influence, as was the case in the eighteenth 
century. The alliance between true religion and true philosophy 
is, then, at once n tm'al and n cessary; natural by the common 
basis of the truths wh h th y acknowledge ; necessary for the 
better service of i u na ty Ih losophy and religion differ only 
in the forms that d t ng h thout separating them. Another 
auditory, other fo m and an th language. When St. Augus- 
tine speaks to all the 1 thtul the church of Hippone, do not 
seek in him the subtile and profound metaphysician who com- 
bated the Academicians with their own arms, who supports 
himself on the Platonic theory of ideas, in order to explmn the 
creation. Bossuet, in the treatise Do la ConnaUsance de Diezi et 



^ ^^rU des Lois, jmseim, 

' Warhsqf Twgot,yol.)i., DUoeuTt m SorlonnssuflesAwirMffes qtieVetit- 
iUsaemertt du Oh-ieUtaiisia apnxrarie oii Genre Skimain, etc. 

' In the Carre^ondence, the letter to Dx. Stiles, Mai'oli 9, 17B0, written by 
Frsn&lin a few montlia before his death ; "I am convinced that the niornl 
and religious ajalem wMch Jesus Christ has troiiamittcd to us ia tlio best 
that the woiid has seen or can see." — Wo here re-ti'ausiate, not liavlug thi; 
woria of Pranklin laijnedial«lr at hand. 
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Std-mime, is no longer, and at the same time he is always, the 
author of the Sermons, of the Mlhiations, and the incoraparaWe 
Cateekisine de Meaux. To separate religion and philosophy has 
always been, on one side or the oUier, the pi'etansion of small, 
exdusive, and fanatical minds ; the duty, more imperative now 
than ever, of whomsoever has for either a serious and enhghtened 
love, is to bring together and unite, instead of dividing and wast- 
ing the powers of the mind and the soul, in the interest of the 
common cause and the gi'eat object which the Christian religion 
and philosophy pursue, each in its own way, — T mean the moral 
grandeur of humanity.' 

' Wo have not oeosed to olaiin, to larneatly pail for, the allinaoe between 
ChiMaoilj and pMoaophj, as well aa the aflianoo 'betweon the monarchy 
and liberty. Seo partloalarly Ed Series, vol. iv., PSifosopiiV GmUoiporame, 
preEioe of the seoond edition ; 4th Saries, vol. i., Fmcai, Ist and Bd prafaea, 
pasdm; 5t)i Series, vol. ii., Diarmirs i la CJtamire d^s Paris pimr le B^eace 
de V ViweeraiU etdela PhiloeojpTiie. We everywliBrg profoas the most tender 
varLeiation for Ohriatianily, — we have onlj repelled the serviinde of philoso- 
phy, with DesearteB, and the most illostrioua doolora of ancient and modam . 
tames, ftom St. AugoBtine and St. Thomas, to the Cardinal da hi Lnoema 
and the Bishop of Hormopolis. Moreovar, we love to think that those qu.ir- 
tbIs, orlghialing in other times from the deplorable strift hetween the 
dergy and the Univer^ty, have not Em'vivad it, and that now all Hinoere 
friends of religion and philosophy will give each other tliBliand, and will work 
in oonc«rt to enooncage desponding souls and lift np bnrdeiicd ctarflctera. 
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LECTUKE XTII. 

EtsUMi OF DOOTKINB,. 

Review oi the doctrine coiitaiaed ia theae leotares, sod the tliree ordera o( 
&ct3 on whiot this doctrine rests, witli the relation of caoli ona of tbem 
to tliB modem school that has teoogniMd and developed it, but nlmost 
alivays esaggei-ated it.— Experience and cmpiriiaBm. — Eeason nnd jdeal- 
isDi. — Sentiment and mysticism. — Theodicea. Defects of different known 
syBtema.— The prooesa that conducts to trna tlieodiooa, and ttio, oharaoter 
of certiuntj and reality tJiat this procBBS gives to it. 

Having ari'iyed at the limit of tbis course, we have a final 
task to pei'form,^ — It is necessary to recall its general spirit and 
most importaDt results. 

From the first lecture, I have signalized to you the spirit that 
should animate this instruction, — a spirit of free inijuiry, recog- 
nizing with joy the fnith wherever found, profiting hy all tlie 
systems that the eighteenth century has bequeathed to our times, 
but confining itself to none of them. 

The eighteenth cenhiry has left to us as an inheritance three 
great schools which still endure — tlie English and French school, 
whose chief is Locke, among whose most accredited representa- 
tives are Condillao, Helvetiua, and Saint-Lambert; the Scotch 
school, with so many celebrated names, Hutcheaon, Smith, Reid, 
Beattie, Ferguson, and Dugald Stewart;' the German school, or 
rather school of Kant, for, of all the philosophers beyond the 
Rhine, the philosopher of Kcenigsherg is almost the only one 
who belongs to history. Kant died at the beginning of the nine- 
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teenth century ;' the ashes of his most jllusttions disciple, Fichte,' 
are scarcely cold. The other renowned philosophers of Germany 
still live,' and escape our valuation. 

But this is only an ethnographical enumeration of the schools 
of the eighteenth century. It is above all necessaiy to consider 
them in their characters, analogous or opposite. The Anglo- 
Trench school particularly represents empineisai and sensualism, 
that is to say, an almost exclusive importance attributed in aU 
parts of human knowledge to esperienee in general, and especially 
to senable esperienee. The Scotch school and the German school 
represent a more or less developed spiritualism. Finally, there 
are philosophei's, for example, Hutcheson, Smitli, and others, 
who, mistrusting the senses and reason, give the supremacy to 
sentiment. 

Such are the philosophic schools in the presence of which the 
nineteenth century is placed. 

We are compelled to avow, that none of these, to our eyes, 
contains the entire truth. It has been demonstrated that a con- 
siderable part of knowledge escapes sensation, and we think that 
sentiment is a basis neither sufficiently firm, nor sufficiently 
broad, to support all human science." We are, therefore, "rather 
the adversary than the partisan of the school of Locfee and Con- 
dillac, and of that of Hutcheson and Smith. Are we on that ac- 
count the disciple of Keid and Kant? Yes, certainly, we declare 
our preference for the direcfion impressed upon philosophy by 
these two gi'eat men. We regard Eeid as common sense itself, 
and we believe that we thus eulogize him in a manner that would 
touch him most Common sense is to us the only legitimate 
point of departure, and the constant and inviolable rule of science. 
Eeid never en-a ; his method is true, his genei'al principles are 
iurjjntestable, but we will willingly say to this irieproachablo 

' In 1804. ' Died, 1814. 

' This was eaiJ id Itie. Sineo thea, Jaoobi, Hegd, end Sohleieramohor, 
with BO mnay others. Lavs disappeared. Schclling slone survives the ruini 
of the Gernian philosophy. 
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genius, — Sapere aude. Kant is far from being as sum a guide 
as Seid. Botli excel in analysis ; but Eeid stops tliere, and Kant 
builds upon analysis a system irreconcilable with it. He elevates 
reason above sensation and sentiment ; bs stows mth great slrfll 
bow reason produces by itself, and by the laws attached to its 
exercise, nearly all human knowledge ; there is only one misfor- 
tune, which is that all this fine edifice is destitute of reality. 
Dogmatical in analysis, Kant is skeptical in his conclusions. His 
skepticism is the most learned, most moral, that ever existed; 
but, in fine, it is always skepticism. This is saying plainly enough 
that we are far from belonging to tlie school of the philosopher 
of Ecenigsberg. 

In general, in the history of philosophy, we are in favor of sys- 
tems that are themselves in fiivor of reason. Accordingly, in an- 
tiquity, we side with Plato against his adversaries ; among the 
moderns, with Descartes against Locke, with Eeid against Hume, 
with Kant against both Oondillac and Smith. But wMle we 
acknowledge reason as a power superior to sensation and senti- 
ment, as being, par excellence, the faculty of every kind of knowl- 
edge, the faculty of the true, the faculty of the beautiful, the 
iaculty of the good, we are persuaded that reason cannot be de- 
veloped without conditions that are foreign to it, cannot suffice 
for the government of man without the aid of another power : 
that power which is not reason, which reason cannot do without, 
is sentiment; those conditions, without which reason cannot be 
developed, are the senses. It is seen what for us is the import- 
ance of sensation and sentiment : how, consequently, it is impos- 
sible for us absolutely to condemn either the philosophy of sensa- 
tion, or, much more, that of sentiment. 

Such are the very simple foundations of our eclecticism. It is 
not in us the fruit of a desire for innovation, and for malting ouir- 
self a place apart among the historians of philosophy ; no, it is 
philosophy itself that imposes on us our historical views. It Is 
not our fault if God has made the human soul larger than all 
Bystems, and we also aver that we are also much rejoiced that all 
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systems are not absurd. Without giving tlie lie to the most cer- 
tain facts signalized and established by ourself, it was indeed 
necessary, on finding them scattered in the history of philosophy, 
to recognize and respect them, and if the history of philosophy, 
thus considered, no longer appeared a mass of senseless systems, 
a chaos, without light, and without issue; if, on the contrary, il 
became, ia some sort, a living philosophy, that was, it should 
seem, a progi'ess on which one might felicitate himself, one of the 
most fortunate conquests of the nineteenth century, the very tri- 
umphing of the ptilosophio spirit. 

We hare, therefore, no doubt in regard to the excellence of 
the enterprise; the whole question for us is in the execution. 
Let us see, let us compare what we have done with what we have 
wished to do. 

Let xis ask, in the first place, whether we have been just to- 
wards that great philosophy represented in antiquity by Aiistotle, 
whose best model among the modems is the wise author of the 
Essay on the Human Understanding. 

ITiere is in the philosophy of sensation what is true and what 
is false. The false is the pretension of explMuing all human 
knowledge by the acquisitions of the senses ; this pretension is 
tbe system itself, we leject if, and the system with it The tiue 
IS that sensibihfy, coiisideied m its esternal ind visible oigans, 
and m its mferaal orgao";, the invisible seats of the vital func 
tions, IS the mdi«pensabSe condition of the development of all 
oui faculties, not only of the faculties that evidently pertain to 
sensibihty, but of those thit seem to be mo^ remote fiom it 
This true side of sensualism we have eve ywhere rei,ogniaed and 
elucidated in metaphyacs, testhetios ethios and tbeodicea 

For us, tlieodicea, ethics esthetics metaphysics rest on psy 
chology, and the first principle of out psychology is that the 
condition of all exercise of mind and soul is an unpiession made 
on our organs, and a movement of the vita! functions. 

Man is not a pure spirit ; h'^ has a body which is for the spirit 
fcometimea an obstacle, sometimes a moans, always a 
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compan on The senses are not is Phto and Malebianclie have 
tco often said a praon fo the &o 1 but much rati w ndo S 
lo li ng out upon niturt through wh ch the soul c mmum tia 
wilh the un^e-se Ihere is an entue part of Lock 3 p 1 m 
agi D'it the iheones of mnatf id as tint is to ouv ej p fe tly 
true ^V e are the first to invoke espeiieaee in philosoph) E 
peiience saves philosophy fi m hypothesis, from b t a t 
from the exclusively deductive method that is to s y f m tl e 
geometrical Eiethod It i-, mi account of having aband n d the 
solid ground of experience that Spinoai, attaching himself to 
certam sides of Oartesiamam ' and closing his eyes to all the 
otheis fo getting its method its essential character, and its most 
certain (.iiiciples reared ahypoth t 1 t m m d f m 
arbitrary definit on pnng with, th d g 

senes ot dedurtons which haie mg to d w 

IS also on account of having e\ h dp 
tematic analysi that Oond liac a h dis p L k 

undeiti k to diaw from a single nd m an b d 

f let all knowledge by tbe a d of b ns m 

tions whise list result is a non al m h h 

scholastics Expeuence does not b 

nisbes the conditions of all science Sp is b u h 

out visible and tangible bodies th p tim 

without the succession of events w ts ff h 

stince without its mjdea law w h p ra 

rules' Reason would reveal to d y 

tiuth if consc ousness and t! e se d d ^g j 

t cular and contingent notions In Eesthelics, while severely dis- 
tinguisbmg between the beiutiful ind the agreeable, we have 
shown thit the ■igtepable is the constant aocompaniraent of the 
beautiful * ind that if ii t has for its supreme law the expression 
cf the ided t must exptess it mde an animated and living form 

' Pi^AHUKNTa OB Philosopqib CAGTEaiENSii, p. 429; JJea Bappoi-:! da Qirti' 
'Part Ist, lootnraa 1 and 2. = Part 2(1. 
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which puts it in relation with our senses, with our imagination, 
above all, with our heart. In etliics, if we have placed Kant and 
stoicism far ahove epicureanism and Helvetjus, we have guarded 
ourselves against an insensibility and an asceticism which are con- 
ti'ary to hmnan nature. We have given to reason neither the 
duty nor the right to smother the natural passions, but to rule 
them ; we have not wished to wrest from the soul the instiuet of 
happiness, without which life would not be supportable for a 
day, nor society for an hour ; we have proposed to enlighten this 
instinct, to show it the concealed hut real harmony which it sus- 
tains with vh'tue, and to open to it infinite prospects,' 

With these empirical elements, idealism is guarded from that 
mystical infatuation which, little by little, gains and seizes it 
when it is wholly alone, and brings it into discredit with, sound 
and severe minds. In our works — and why should we not say 
it? — we have often presented the thought of Locke, whom we 
regard as one of the best and most sensible men that ever hved. 
He is among those secret and illustrious advisers with whom we 
support our weakness. More than one happy thought we owe 
to him ; and we often ask ourself whether investigations directed 
with the circumspect method which we try to carry into ours, 
would not have been accepted by his sincerity and wisdom. 
Locke is for ua the true representative, the most original, and al- 
together the most temperate of the erapiiicai school Tied to a 
system, he still preserves a raie spirit of liberty, — under the 
name of reflection he admits another source of knowledge than 
sensation ; and Uiis concession to common sense is very impor- 
tant. CondMac, by rejecting this concession, carried to extremes 
and spoiled the doctrine of Locke, and made of it a narrow, ex- 
clusive, entirely false system, — sensualism, to speak properly, 
Oondillac works upon chimei-as reduced to signs, with which he 
sports at liis ease. We seek in vain in his writings, especially in 
tlie last, some trace of human nature. One truly believes Iiim- 
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self to be ia the realm of shades, per inania regna} Tlie &sag 
on the Human Underslandinff produces the opposite impression. 
Locke is a disciple of Descartes, ■whom the excesses of Male- 
branche have thrown to so. opposite excess : he is one of the 
founders of psycholc^y, he is oae of the finest and most pro- 
found connoisseurs of tuman nature, and Ms doctrine, somewhat 
unsteady but always moderate, is worthy of having a place in a 
true eclecticism.' 

By the side of the philosophy of Locke, there is one much 
greater, which it is important to preserve from all exaggemtion, 
in order to maintain it in all its height. Founded in antiquity hy 
Socrates, constituted by Plato, renewed by Descartes, idealism 
embraces, among the moderns, men of the highest renown. It 
speaks to man in t!ie name of what is noblest in man. It de- 
mands the rights of reason ; it establishes in science, in art, and 
ill ethics fixed and invariable principles, and from this imperfect 
existence it elevates us towards another world, the world of the 
eternal, of the infinite, of the absolute. 

This great philosophy bas all our preferences, and we shall not 
be accused of having given it too little place in these lectures. 
In the eighteenth century it was especially represented in differ- 
ent degrees by Reid and Kant. We wholly accept Reid, with 
the exception of his historical views, which ai-e too insTifficieat, 
and often mixed with error.' There ai-e two parts in Kant, — the 
analytical part, and the dialectical part, as he calls-them.' We 
admit the one and reject the other. In this whole course we 
have borrowed m«ch from the Critique of Speculative Beaion, 
the Critique of Jvdgmenf, and the Cntique of Practical Season. 
These three works are, in our eyes, admirable monuments of 

' On Coudillao, lat Sariea, vol. i., ^wssim, and partlonlarlj' vol. iii., laoturoa 

' We have nevev spoken of Ixioke exoept with Mncera roBpeot, even while 
combating him. See 1st Series, vol. i., ranrse of 1817, Disaoars d' Ckiverturt, 
vol. ii. lecture 1. and espBoially 2d Series, vol. iii,, passim. 

' Sea 1st Seviee, vol. iv., lectures on Eeid. 

' lUi., vol. V. 
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philosophic genius,— they are filled with treasures of observation 
and ana,lysis,' 

With Eeid and Kant, we recognize reason as the faculty of 
tlie true, the beautiful, and the good. It is to its proper virtue 
that we directly refer knowledge in its humblest and in its most 
elevated part. AH the systematic preteusions of sensualism are 
broken against the manifest reality of universal and necessary 
truths which are incontestably in our miad. At each instant, 
whether we know it or not, we bear universal and necessary 
judgments. In the simplest propositions is enveloped the prin- 
ciple of substance and being. We cannot take a step in life with- 
out concluding from an event in the existence of its caase. 
These principles are absolutely true, they are true everywhere 
and always. Now, experience appiises us of what happens liere 
and there, to-day or yesterday ; but of what happens everywhere 
and always, especially of what cannot but happen, hovr can it 
apprise «s, smce it is itself always limited to time and space ? 
There are, then, in man principles superior to experience. 

Such principles can alone g^ve a £rm basis to science. Phe- 
nomena are the objects of science only so far as they reveal soiae- 
thing superior to themselves, that is to say, laws. Natural his- 
tory does not study such or such an individual hut the geneno 
type that every individual bears in itself, that alone remains un 
changeable, when the individuals pass away and vamsh If 
there is in us no other faculty of knowing thtn sensation we 
never know aught but what is passing in things and tbit too 
we know only with the most uncertain kn wledge smce seosi 



' Por more than twenty years we liuve tliouglit of ti ubI t ng d pab 
iiehing the three CVi^uM, joining to tiem n Boleotion ftoin ths smaller pr > 
dnotiooB of Kant. Tima has been wanting to tib lor the oompletioa of oni 
dBBign ; bnt a yonng And sMlful profesaor of philoBopliy a grad lata of tlie 
Normal Sehool, haa beon willing to sapply onr pla^a anl to untertibe to 
giva to tha Freneh public a ftutlifol and intaliigont vers on of tbe trienlsal 
thintex of the eightaentt eontary. M. Bami hasiiortluly eomn onool tba 
usefol and dlffionlS enterprise wluoh we have remitted to Ins zea, and par 
snce it vitt'. conraga ncd talent. 
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bility will be its ofily measare, which is so variable in itself and 
BO different in different individuals. Each of us will have his 
own science, a science contradictory and fra^le, which one mo- 
ment produces and another destroys, false as well as true, since 
what is true for me is false for you, and will even he false for 
me in a little while. Such are science and tmfh in the doctrine 
of sensation. On the contrary, necessary and immutable prin- 
ciples found a scienc« necessary and immutable as themselves, — 
the truth which they gave ^as is neither mine nor yours, neither 
the truth of to-day, nor that of to-morrow, but truth in itself. 

The same spirit transfen-ed to rasthetica has enabled us to 
seize the beautiful by the side of the agreeable, and, above differ- 
ent and imperfect beauties which nature offers to ns, to seize an 
ideal beauty, one mid perfect, without a model in nature, and tlie 
only model worthy of genius. 

In ethics we have shown that tliere is an essential distinction 
between good and evil ; that the idea of the good is an idea just 
as absolute as the idea of the beautiful and that of the true ; 
that tJie good is a universal and necessaiy truth, marked with 
the particular character that it ought to be practised. By the 
side of interest, which is the law of senability, reason has made 
us recognize the law of duty, which a free being can alone fulfil. 
From these ethics has sprung a generous political doctrine, giving 
to right a sure foundation in the respect due to the person, estab- 
lishing true liberty, and true equahty, and calling for institutions, 
protective of both, which do not rest on the mobile and arbitrarj 
will of the legislator, whether people or monarch, but on the na- 
ture of things, on truth and justice. 

From empiricism we have ret^ned the maxim which gives 
empiricism its whole force — that the conditions of science, of art, 
of ethics, are in. expeiienee, and often in sensible experience. 
But we piofe-JS at the same time this other maxim, that the 
foundation of science is absolute truth, that the direct foundation 
of art is absolute beauty, that the direct foundation of ethics and 
politics is the good, is duty, is right, and that what reveals to us 
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these absolute ide"!*. of the frui , the hc^utilul, and the good, ia 
reason. The foundation of our doctime i^, thpixfore, ideilism 
rightly tempered by empincism 

But what would be the use of ha\m^ restored to leason the 
power of elevating itself to absolute prmoiples, placed above ei- 
periencBj although expeiience furnishes their external conditions, 
if, to adopt the language of Kant,' these piinciples have no ob- 
jective value ? What good could result from liaviag deteimined 
■with a precision until then unknown the respective domains of 
experience and reason, if, wholly superior as it is to the senses 
and espeiience, reason is captive in their inclosure, and we know 
nothing beyond with certainty ? Thereby, then, we return by a 
detour to skepticism to which sensualism conducts us directly, 
and at lees expense. To say that there is no principle of causal- 
ity, or to say that this principle has no force out of the subject 
that possesses it, — is it not saying the same thing ? Eant avows 
that man has no right to affirm that there are out of him real 
causes, time, or space, or that he himself has a spiritual and free 
soul. This acknowledgment would perfectly satisfy Hume ; it 
would be of very little importance to him that the reason of man, 
according to Kant, might conceive, and even could not but con- 
ceive, the ideas of cause, time, space, liberty, spirit, provided 
these ideas are applied to nothing real. I see therein, at most, 
only a torment for human reason, at once so poor and so ricli, so 
full and BO void, 

A third doctrine, finding sensation insufficient, and also discon- 
tented with reason, which it confounds with reasoning, thinks to 
approach common sense by making science, art, and ethics rest on 
sentiment. It would have us confide oureelves to the instinct of 
the heart, to that instinct, nobler than sensation, and more subtle 
than reasoning. Is it not the heart, in fact, that feels the beau- 
tiful and the good 1 Is it not the heart that, in all the great cir- 
cumstances of life, when passion and sophism obscure to our eyes 

' Part lat, Lectiira S. 
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the holy idea of duty and virtue, malies it sliine forth witli an 
iiTesistible light, and, at the same time, wiirias us, animates us, 
and gives lis the courage to practise it? 

We also have recognized that admirable phenomenon which is 
called sentiment ; we even believe that here will he found a more 
precise and more complete analysis of it than, in the writings 
where sentiment reigns alone. Yes, there is an exquisite pleas- 
ure attached to the coateniplatioa of the truth, to the reproduc- 
tion of the beautiful, to the practice of the good ; there is in ua 
an innate love for all these things ; and when great rigor is not 
aimed at, it may very well be said that it is the heart which dis- 
eems truth, that the heaii is and ought lo he the light and guide 
of our life 

To the eyes of in unpncfi ed ir'ilvw' reason in its natural 
and spontaneous p\eicise is confouadi,! with sentiment hy a 
multitude of ipseiohliiii-es ' Sentiment is intimately attached to 
reason , it ]s its sensible foim At the foundation of sentiment 
is reason, which comrann cates to it its authority, whilst senti- 
ment lends to reason its charm and power. Is not the widest 
spread and the most touching proof of the existence of God that 
spontaneous impulse of the heart which, in the consciousness of 
our misene'f, and at the sight ot the imperfections of our race 
which piesa upon oui attention, irresistibly suggests to us the 
conluseJ idea of an infinite and perfect being, fills us, at this 
idea, witl an inexpressible emotion, moistens our eyes with tears, 
or even prostrate'; ns on our Lnees before him whom the heart 
reveals to ns, e^en when the leason refuses to believe in himS 
But look moie closely, ind you will see that this incredulous 
leason i^ reasoning suppoited hy principles whose hearing is in- 
sufficient, you will see that what reveals the infinite and perfect 
on itself ,' and that, in turn, it is this rev- 



' Lootiire 5, Mijsiisism. 
*ThiB pretended proof of &<. 
.Bae leoturcB i mid IS. 
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elation of fJie infinite by reason, which, passing icto sentiment^ 
produces the emotion and the iDspiration that we have mentioned. 
May heaven grant that we siiall never reject the aid of sentiment! 
On. the contrary, wo invoke it both fot othei's and ouraelf. Hero 
we are with the people, or rather we are the people. It, is to the 
light of the heart, which is borrowed from that of reason, hut ro- 
ilects it mote vividly in the depths of the soul, that wa confide 
oiuaelves, in order to preserve all gi'eat tiuths in the soul of the 
ignorant, and even to save tliem ia the mind of the philosopher 
from the aberrations or refinements of an ambitious philosophy. 

We think, witli Quintiliaii and Vauven argues, that the nobility 
of sentiment makes the nobility of thought Entliusiasm is tlia 
prmcipla of gi«at works as well as of gteat actions. Without the 
love of the beautifiiJ, the artist will produce only works that are 
perhaps regular but frigid, that will possibly please the geometri- 
cian, but not the man of taste. In order to communicats life to 
the canvas, to the marble, tp speech, it must be bora in one's self 
It is the heart mingled with logic that mikes true elociuence; it 
is the heart mingled with :inag nation that makes great poefiy. 
Think of Homer, cf ComeiUe, of Bossuet, — ^tlieii most character- 
istic ti'ait is patJios and pith6s is a ciy of the soul. But it ia 
especially in ethics that sentiment shines forth Sentiment, as 
we have alreadj said, is is it were a divmo grace that aids us in 
the fulfilment of the serious and austere law of duty. How often 
does it happen that in delicate, complicated, difficult situations, 
we know not how to ascertain wherein is the true, wherein is the 
good ! Sentiment comes to the aid of reasoning ^vhieh wavers ; 
it speaks, and all uncei'taintios are dissipated. In listening to itt 
inspirations, we may act imprudently, but we rarely act ill: the 
voice of the heart is the voice of God. 

We, therefore, ^ve a prominent place to tiiis noble element of 
human nature. We believe that man is quite as great by heart 
as by reason. We have a high regard for the generous wiiters 
who, in the looseness of principles and manners in the eighteenth 
century, opposed the baseness of calculation and interest with the 
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beauty of sentiment, "We are witt Hutclieson against Hobbesf 
with Rousseau against Helvetiua, with the author of Woldemar' 
against the ethics of egoism or those of the schools. "We borrow 
from them what tnith they have, we leave tJieir useless or dan- 
gerous exaggerations. Sentiment must ha joined to reason ; but 
reason must not be replaced by sentiment. In the first place, it 
is contrary to facta to take reason for reasoning, and to envelop 
them in tie same critidsm. And then, after all, reasoning ia the 
legitimate instrument of reason ; its value is determined by that 
of the principles on which it rests. In the next place, reason, and 
especially spontaneous reason, is, like sentiment, immediate and 
direct; it goes straight to its object, without passing through 
analysis, abstraction, and deduction, excellent operations without 
doubt, but they suppose a primary operation, the pure and simple 
apperception of the truth.' It ia wrong to attiibute this apper- 
ception to sentiment. Sentiment ia an emotion, not a judgment ; 
it enjoys or suffers, it loves or hates, it does not know. It is not 
universal like reason ; and aa it still pertains on some side to or- 
ganization, it even borrows from the organization something o( 
its inconstancy. In fine, sentiment follows reason, and does not 
precede it. Therefore, in suppressing reason, we suppress the 
seniiment which emanates fj'om it, and science, art, and ethics 
lack firm and solid bases. 

Psychology, {esthetics, and ethics, have conducted us to an 
order of investigations more difficult and more elevated, which 
are mingled with all the others, and crowa them — theodicea. 

"We know that theodicea is the rock of philosophy. "We 
might shun it, and stop in tiie regions— already very high — of 
the universal aad necessaiy principles of the true, tiie beautiful, 
and the good, without going farther, without ascending to the 
principles of these principles, to the reason of I'eason, to the source 



' IL Jnoobi. See the Mimial qf the Sittory 0/ FMosophy, by Tennemanu, 
' On B|K)ntoceoH8 renEOn find reflective yeason, ma Ist part, ieot. B ftnd 3. 
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of tnitli. But sucli a prudence is, at bottom, only a disguised 
skeptidsm. Either philosopliy is not, or it is the lost explanation 
of all things. Is it, tlien, tn.i: tliat God is to us an inexplicable 
enigma, — he without whoro the moat certain of all things that 
thus far we have discovered would he for us an insupportable 
enigma ! If philosophy is incapahle of arriving at the knowledge 
of God, it is powerless ; for if it does not possess God, it possesses 
nothing. But we are convinced that the need of knowing bas 
not been given U3 in vain, and that the desire of knowing the 
principle of owr being bears witness to t!ie right and power of 
knowing which we have. Accordingly, after having discoursed 
to you about the true, the beautiful, and the good, we have not 
feared to speak to you of God. 

Moie tban one road may lead ua to God. "We do not pretend 
to close any of them ; but it was necessary for us to follow the 
one that was open to us, tbat which the nature and subject of 
our iustruotion opened to us. 

Universal and necessary truths are not genei'al ideas which our 
luind draws by way of reasoning from particular things ; for par- 
ticular things are relative and contingent, and cannot contain the 
vmiveraal and necessary. On the other hand, these truths do not 
subs'sfc by themselves ; they would thus be only pure abstractions, 
suspended in vacuity and without relation to any thing. Truth, 
beauty, and goodness are attributes and not eotities. Now there 
are no attributes without a subject And as here tbe question 
is concerning absolute truth, beauty and goodness, their substance 
can be nothing else than absolute being. It is thus that we 
arrive at God. Once more, there are many other means of ari'i- 
ving at hiai ; but we hold fast to this legitimate and sure way. 

For us, as for Plato, whom wo have defended against a too 
narrow interpretation,' absolute trufb is in God,— it is God him- 
self under one of his phases. Since Plato, the greatest minds, 
Saint Augustine, Descartes, Eossuet, Leibnitz, agree in putting iu 

' Lectures i and 5, 
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God, as in tieir source, the principles of knowlclge as well ai 
existence. From Lim things derive at once their ictelligibiHty 
and theii- being. It is by the participation of the divine reason 
that our reason possesses something absolute. Every judgment 
of reason envelops a necessary truth, and nv^ry neceasaiy truth 
supposes necessary being. 

If all perfection belongs to the perfect being, God will possess 
beauty in its plenitude. The father of the world, of iis laws, of 
its ravishing harmonies, the aiittor of forms, coloiSj and sounds, 
he is the principle of beauty in nature. It is te whom ive adore, 
without taowing it, under the name of the ideal, when our imag- 
ination, boj'ue on from beauties to beauties, calls for a final beauty 
in which it may find repose. It is to him that the artist, discon- 
tented with the imperfect beauties of nature and tbose that he 
creates himself, comes to asb for higher inspirations. It is in Mm 
thit lie summed up tbe miin foims of every kind of beauty, the 
bcTOtiful in 1 the "iubbme, smte he satisfies all our faculties by 
his perfeotiono in 1 ovei\^ helms tliem. witli his infinitude. 

God ]s tl e pnneiple of moi il tri tha as well as of all othei 
tiuth'' All our duties die comprised m justice and charity. 
Thtse two gieat piecepts hive not been mide by us; they have 
been imposed on us from whom, then oin they come, except 
fiora 1 legislator essentially just and good! Therein, in our 
opinion 19 ■in invincible demonstration of the divine justice 
and chanty — thiu demonstration elueidafea and suststins all 
otheK In ths immense imverse, of ivhuh we catch a glimpse 
of a compaiatively lu'iigmficant poition, every thing, in spite of 
more than ono obscurity, seems ordered in view of general good, 
and this plan attests a Providenee. To the physical order which 
one in good faith can scarcely deny, add the certainty, the evi- 
dence of the moral onler that we beai in oui'selves. This order 
supposes the hannony of viitue and goodness; it therefore re- 
quires it. Without doubt this haimony already appears in the 
visible world, in the mtural consequences of good and bad actions, 
in society which punishes and reward's, m public esteem and cou- 
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lempt, especially in tlie troubles aacl joys of conscience. Although 
this necessary law of ordev is not always exactly fulfilled, it never- 
theless ought to be, or the moral order is not satisfied, and the 
intimate nature of things, their moral nature, remains violated, 
troubled, perverted. There must, then, be a being who tai:es it 
upon himself to fulfil, in a time that he has reserved to himself, 
and in a manner that will be proper, the order of which he has 
put in us the inviolable need ; and thia being ia again, God. 

Thus, on all sides, on tliat of metaphysics, on that of jesthetics, 
especially on that of ethics, we elevate ourselves to the same prin- 
ciple, the common centre, the last foundation, of all truth, all 
beauty, all goodness. The true, the beautiful, and the good, are 
only different revelations of tlie same being. Human intelligence, 
interrogated in regard to all these ideas which are incontestably 
in it, always makes us the same response ; it sends us baclt to tlie 
same explanation, — at the foundation of all, above all, God, always 
God. 

We have arrived, then, from degi-ee to degree, at religion. 
We are in fellowship with the great philosophies which all pro- 
claim a God, and, at tlie same time, with tlie religions that cover 
the earth, with the Christian religion, incomparably the most per- 
fect and the most holy. As long as philosophy has not reached 
nataral religion, — and by this we mean, not the religion at which 
man arrives in that hypothetical state that ia called the state of 
nature, but the religion which is revealed to us by the natural 
light accorded to all men,- — it remains beneath all worship, even 
the most imperfect, which at least gives to man a father, a wit^ 
ness, a consoler, a judge. A true theodicea borrows in some sort 
from all religious beliefe their common principle, and returns it to 
tliem surrounded witb light, elevated above all uncertainty, 
guarded ag^nsfc all attack. Philosophy may present itself in its 
turn to mankind ; it also has a right to man's confidence, for it 
speaks to him of God in the name of all his needs and all his fac- 
ulties, in the name of reason and sentiment. 

Observe that we have arrived at these high conclusions without 
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any hypothesis, hy the aid of processes at once very simple and 
perfectly rigorous. Tnitha of different orders heing given, truths 
which have not teen made hy ns, and are not snfBcient for them- 
selves, we have ascended from these truths to their author, as one 
goes from the effect to the cause, from the sign to the thing sig- 
nifie<l, from phenomenon to being, from quality to subject. These 
two principles— that every effect supposes a cause, and every 
quality a subject — are universal and necessary principles. They 
have been put hy us in tlidr fuU light, and demonstrated in the 
manner in which principles undemonstrable, because they are 
primitive, can be demonstrated. Moreover, to what ire theae 
necessary principles applied ? To metaphysical and mon! tiuths, 
which are also necessary. It was therefore necessary to conclude 
in the existence of a cause and a necessary being, or, mdeeJ, it 
was necessary to deny either the necessity of the pimciple ot 
cause and the principle of substance, or the necessity of the truths 
to which we applied them, that is to say, to renounce all notions 
of common sense ; for these very principles and these tiTiths, 
with their cbaracf«i: of universality and necessity, compose com- 
mon sense. 

Not only is it certain that every effect supposes a cause, and 
every quality a heing, hut it is equally certain that an effect of 
such a nature supposes a cause of the same nature, and that a 
quality or an attribute marked with such or snoh essential char- 
acters supposes a being in which these same characteiB are again 
found in an eminent degi'ee. "Whence it follows, that we have 
very legitimately concluded from truth in an intelligent cause and 
substance, from beauty in a being supremely beautiful, and from 
a moral law composed at once of justice and charity in a legisla- 
tor supremely just and supremely good. 

And we have not made a geometrical and algebraical theodi- 
cea, after the example of many philosophers, and the most illus- 
trious. We have not deduced the attributes of God from each 
other, as the different terms of an equation are converted, or as 
(rom one property of a triangle the other properties are deduced. 
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thus ending at a God ■wtolly abstract, good perhaps for the 
schools, but not sufficient for the human race. We have given 
to iheodicea a surer foundation — psychology. Our God is doubf^ 
less also the author of the world, but he is especially the father of 
humanity ; his intelligence is ours, with the necessity of essence 
and infinite power added. So our justice and our charily, related 
to their immortal exemplar, give us an idea of the divine justice 
and charity. Theiein we see a real God, with whom we can sus- 
tain a relation also real, whom we can comprehend and feel, and 
who in his turn can comprehend and feel our efforts, onr suffer- 
ings, our virtues, our miseries. Made in his image, conducted to 
him by a ray of his own being, there is between him and us a 
living and sacred tie. 

Our theodicea is therefore fi'ee at once from hypothesis and ab- 
straction. By preserving ourselves from the one, we have pre- 
served ourselves from the other. Consenting to recognize God 
only in his signs visible to the eyes and intelligible to the mind, 
it is on infallible evidence that we have elevated ourselves to 
God. By a necessary consequence, setting out from real effects 
and real attributes, we have arrived at a real cause and a real 
substance, at a cause having in power all its essential effects, at a 
substance rich in attributes. I wonder at the folly of those who, 
in order to know God better, consider him, they say, in his pure 
and absolute essence, disengaged from all limitative determina- 
tion. I believe that I have forever removed the root of such an, 
extravagance.' No ; it is not true that the diversity of determi- 
aations, and, consequently, of qualities and attributes, destroys 
the absolute unity of a being ; the infallible proof of it is that ray 
unity is not the least in the world altered by the divereity of my 
faculties. It is not true that unity excludes multiplicity, and 
multiplicity unity ; for unity and multiplicity are united in me. 
Why then should they not be in God? Moreover, far fi'om 
altering unity in mo, multiplicity develops it and makes its pro- 

' See particularly lecture 5, 
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(iuetdveness appear. So tke richness of fie determinatioDS aud 
the attributes of God is exactly the sign of tlie plenitude of bis 
being. To' neglect his attributes, is therefore to impoverish him ; 
we do not say enough, it is to annihilate him,— for a being with- 
out attributes exists not ; and the abstraction of being, humau or 
divine, finite or inflnit«, relative or absolute, is nonentity, 

Theodicea has two rocks,^one, which wo have juat signalized 
to you, is abstraction, the abuse of dialectics ; it is the vice of the 
sohoob sud metaphysics. If we ara forced to shun this roct, we 
run the risit of being dashed against the opposite wik, I mean 
that fear of reasoning tliat extends to reason, that excessive pre- 
dominance of sentiment, which developing in us the loving and 
affectionate faculties at the expense of all the othera, throws us 
into anthropomorphism without criticism, and mates us institute 
with God an. intimate and familiar intercourse in which wo are 
somewhat too forgetful of the august and fearful majesty of the 
divine being. The tender and contemplative soul can neither 
love nor contemplate in God the neoessity, the eternity, the infi- 
nity, that do not come within the sphere of imagination and tlie 
heart, that are only conceived. It therefoi'e neglects them. 
Jfeither does it study God in truth of every kind, in physics, 
metaphysics, and ethics, which manifest him ; it considers in hira 
particularly tlie characters to which . affection is attached. In 
adoration, Fenelon retrenches all fear that nothing but love may 
snlDsist, and Mme.' Gayon ends by loving God as a lover. 

"We escape these opposite excesses of a reSued senti men tali tj 
and a chimeiieal abstraction, by always keeping in mind both the 
nature of Grod, by which he escapes all relation with ns,— neces- 
sity, eternity, infinity, and at the same time those of his attributes 
which are our own attributes transferred to him, for the veiy 
simple reason that tliey came from hi 

I am able to conceive God only 
the signs which he gives of his cs 
ceive any being only by the attributes of that being, a cause only 
by its effects, as I am able to conceive myself only by the exer 



in liis manifestations and by 
istence, as I am able to con- 
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else of my faculties. Tate away my faculties and tlie conscious- 
ness that attests them to me, and I am not for myself. It is the 
same with God,— take away nature and the soul, and every aiga 
of God disappears. It is thei-efore in nature and the soul ttat he 
must be sought and found. 

The universe, which comprises nature and man, manifests God. 
Is this Baying that it exhausts God! By nO means. Let us 
always consult psychology. I know myself only liy my acts ; 
that is certain ; and what is not less certain is, that all my acta 
do not exhaust, do not equal my power and my substance; fof 
my power, at least that of my will, can always add an act to all 
those which it has already produced, and it has the conscious- 
ness, at the sitme time that it is exercised, of containing in itself 
something to he exercised sUU. Of God and the world must he 
said two tilings in appearance contraryj-^we tnow God only hy 
the world, and God is essentially distinct and different from the 
world. The first cause, like all secondary causes, manifests itself 
only by its effects ; it can even be conceived only by them, and it 
surpasses them by all of the difference between the Creator and 
the created, the perfect and the imperfect. The world is indefi- 
nite; it is not infinite; for, whatevei' may be its quantity, 
thought can always add to it. To the myriads of worlds that 
compose Hie totality of the world, may be added new worlds. 
But God -3 infinite, absolutely infinite in his essence, and an in- 
definite eei'ies cannot equal the infinite; for the indefinite is 
nothing else than the finite more or less multiplied and capable 
of continuous multiplication. The world is a whole wliidi has 
its harmony; for a God could make only a complete and har- 
monious work. The harmony of the world corresponds to the 
unity of God, as indefinite quantity ia a defective sign of the in- 
finity of God. To say that the world is God, is to admit only 
tJiQ world and deny God, Gire to this whatever name you 
please, it is at bottom atheism. On the one hand, to suppose 
that the world is void of God, and that God is separate from the 
world, is an insupportable and almost impossible abstraction. 
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To distinguish is not to separate. I distinguisli aijaelf, but dc 
not separate myself from my qualities and my acts. So God is 
not the world, although he is in it everywhere present in spirit 
and in truth,' 



' We place here this niiologous poaaago on tlis tiiie measure in wliioli it 
may ta eaid that God ia at oiioe oomprehensiUe nnd incomprohonBible, 1st 
Seriea, vol. iv., leotura 13, p. 13 : " Wa eay in the first place that Qod is 
not aieolutely inoomprBliansible, for iiU manifest reason, that, being the 
oanse of this unlverao, he passes into it, and ia rafleotfld in it, as the aniiBO in 
the efieot; Uierefore we reoognize Lim. 'The hoavens declare hia glory,' 
and 'the invisible things of him from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, bwng understood by the things that ara mnda ;' his power, in the 
thouennda of worlds Bown in the boimdle^ regions of space ; bis intelligence 
in their lumnonious laws; finally, that wliioh tbers is in him most angust, 
in the sentiments of virtue, of holiness, and of love, which the heart ofmiai 
contains. It must be that Qod Is not inoomprebensible to ua, for all nations 
have paUUoned him, ainca the first day of the Intellectual life of humanity. 
Grod, than, as the oause of the nnivai-se, reveals himself to ns; but God is 
not only the Htuao of tlia universe, he ia also tlie perfect a»d infinite oause, 
possessing in himself, not a relative perfeolJon, which is only a degree of im- 
perfection, but an absolute perfeoOon, an infinity ivhieh is not only the finite 
moltiplied by itself in those proporlaons wiiioli the human mind is able 
always to enumerate, hut a true infinity, that ia, the absolute negaUon of all 
limits, in all the powers of hia being. Moreover, it is not trna that an indefi- 
nite effect adeqnately expresses an infinlta oause; hence it ia not trna that 
we are able absolutely to comprehend God by the world and by man, for all 
of God is not in them. In order absolutely to oomprehend the infinite, it is 
necessary to have an infinite power of comprehcnBlon, and that ia not granted 
to ns. God, in manifesUng himself, retains something in himself which 
nothing finite can absolutely manifest ; consequently, it ia not permitted ns 
to comprehend absolutely. There remains, then, in God, beyond tba uni- 
verse and man, something unknown, impenetrable, incompi-ehenBiblo. 
Hence in the immeasurable spaces of the universe, and beneath all the pro- 
fliudiUes of tba human EOul, God eacapes us in iliat Inexhaustihle infinitude, 
whence ho ia able to draw without limit new worlda, new beings, new mani- 
festations. God is to ua, therefore, incomprehensible ; bat even of thia in- 
eomprehenwbility we iiave a clear and precise idea ; for we have the moat 
preoiao idea of infinity. And tliia idea is not in ua a metaphysical refine- 
ment, it is a simple and primitive conception whioh enlightens us tVom our 
entrance into this world, both luminous and obseure, eiplaining every tiling , 
and being explained by notliing, because it carries na at first to the summit 
anil the limit of all esplanaUon. Tliare ia sometMng inssplloabla ftir 
thought, — behold then whither thought tends ; tbara is infinito being,^ 
bobold then the neoessary principle of all relative and finite beings. Eeason 
exj^ns not the inexplicable, it concaives it. It ia not able to comprehend 
infinity in an absolute manner, but it eomprobenda it in some degree in its 
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Such is our theodicea : it rejeeta the excesses of all systemsi 
Hiid contains, we believe at least, all that ia good in them. From 
sentiment it borrows a pei'sonal God as we ourselves are a per- 
son, and from reason a nece^ary, eternal, infinite God, In the 
presence of two opposite systems, — one of which, in order to see 
and feel God in the world, absorbs him in it ; the other of which, 
in order not to confound God with the world, separates him from 
it and relegates him to an inace^sible solitude, — it gives to both 
just satisfection by offering to them a God who is in fact in the 
world, since the world is his work, but without his essence being 
exhaiisted in it, a God who is both absolute unity and unity uml- 
tiplied, infinite and living, immutable and tlie principle of move- 
ment, supreme intelligence and supreme truth, sovereign justice 
and sovereign goodness, before whom the world and rrian are 
like nonentity, who, nevertheless, is pleased with the world and 
man, substance eternal, and cause inexhaustible, impenetiable, 
and everywhere perceptible, who must by turns be sought m 
truth, admired in beauty, imitated, even at an infinite distance, 
in goodness and justice, venerated and loved, contLQually "Studied 
with an indefatigable zeal, and in silence adoied 

Let us sum up this risume. Setting out from the observation 
of ourselves in order to preserve ourselves from Jiypotheais, we 
have found in consciousness three orders of f\cts We haie left 
to each of them ils character, its rank, its bearing, and its limits. 
Sensation has appeared to us the indispensable condition, but not 



indefiuitfi mnnifestations, whiiJi raveal it, find whioii veil it ; and, further, 
as it has been said, it comprehends it eo iar oa iaoomprehonaible. It is, 
therefore, an equal drror to eall God absolutely oomptehoiiBible, and abso- 
lutely inoomprehenaible. He is both invisihlo and preBanti rayeded and 
withdrawn inLlmself, iu the world and out of the world, bo femiliar and in- 
timate Willi hia creatures, that we see Tiim by opening our eyea, that we foal 
him in fbeling oui hearts beat, and at the same tame inaeoesBible in his im- 
ponotrahle m^esty, mingled wifh every thing, and separated from every 
thing, manifesting himself in nnivarsal life, and cansiiig soareoly nn ephem- 
ocal shadow of hia eternal essence to appear there, commnnioating hlmsolt 
without ceBsataon, and reraaiuing inoommuniciible, at onoe the living God, 
and the Qod ooncealed, 'fleus liius el Dea^ obsttondiius.' " 
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the foundation of knowledge. Reason is the faculty itself of 
knowing; it has fumiahed us with absolute principles, and these 
absohite principles have conducted us to absolute truths. Senti- 
ment, ■which pertains at once to sensatioa aud reason, has found 
a place between botli. Setting out from consoiousnesa, but 
always guided hy it, we have penetrated into the region of being ; 
we have gone quite naturally from knowledge to its objects hy 
the road that the human race pursues, that Kant sought in vain, 
. or rather misconceived at pleasure, to wit, that reason which 
must be admitted entire or rejected entire, which reveals to us 
existences as well as trutlis. Therefore, after having recalled all 
the great metaphysical, sesthetical, and moral tmths, we have re- 
feiTed them to their principle ; with the iuman race we have 
pronounced the name of God, who esplains all things, because he 
has made all tHngs, ivhom all our faculties require, — reason, the 
heart, th 1 1 th f 11 f It 

ITiis d t pi to h t t 11 

poweiB, i f m d t all t L th t t 3y p- 

pears a^hl ph dt d tth mtm fy 

amine it m ! sely f p t w th 11 eel b ted 1 

trines, yo 11 fi d th t t 1 ted t ih m and d ff t m 
them, th t t f th m d mb th m 11 th t t 

presses p ec ly tli 1 f th th t ] m 1 th m 1 d 

sustains them in history. But that is only the scientific character 
of the doctrine which we present to you ; it has still another char- 
acter which distinguishes it and recommends it to yoii mucli 
more. The spirit that animates it is that which of old. inspired 
Socrates, Plato, and Marcus Aurelius, which makes your hearts 
beat when you are reading Corneille and Bossuet, which dictated 
to Vauvenargues the few pages that have immortalized his name, 
which, you feel especially in Keid, sustained by an admirable good 
sense, and even in Kant^ in the midst of, and superior to the em- 
barrassments of his metaphysics, to wit, the taste of the beautiful 
and the good in all things, tlie passionate love of honesty, the 
ardent desire of the moral grandeur of humanity. Yes, wo do 
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not fear to repail ibat we tend thitlier by all our views ; it ia the 
end to wLicli are related all tlie parts of our insttuetioa ; it is tlie 
thoug-lit which serves as fheir connection, and is, thus to speat, 
their soul. May this thought he always present to you, and ac- 
company you as a faithful and generous friend, wherever fortune 
shall lead you, under the tent of the soldier, in tlie office of tlie 
lawyer, of the physician, of the savant, in the study of the litei'ary 
man, as well as in the studio of tlie artist! Finally, may it 
sometimes remind you of him who has been to you its very sin- 
cere but too feeble interpreter! 
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Page 189 ; " What a destiny waa that of EuiStacLe Lesuour !" 
It is perotiYed that we laye followed, aa r^rds hig deatli, the tra- 
ditioD, or rattei' the prgndices current at the present day, and which 
liave misled the heat judges before ns. But there have appeared in a 
recent and interesting puhUcation, called Archifies de VArt fran^au, 
Tt.1. iii., certain incontroverdhle documents, never before puhHshed, 
on the life and works of the painter of St, Bruno, which compel «a 
to withdraw oertoia assertions agi'eeahle to general opiniou, hut con- 
trai-y to trv th. The notice of Lesuenr'a death, extracted for the first 
time from i be Register of Deaths (jf the parish church of Saint-Louia 
in the isk of I^otre-Dame, presei'ved amongst flie wcliivea of the 
Hotel de Tille at Paris, eleai'ly prove that he did not die at the Oiaa;- 
treui, hut in the isle of Wotre-Dame, where he dwelt, in. the parish, 
of St. Louis, and that he was buried iu tiie church of Sfunt-Etienne 
do Mont, the resting-place of Pascal and Eaoiiie, It appears also that 
Lesuem' died before his wiib, GeneTi6ve Gousse, since the Segister of 
Births of the parish of Saint-Louis, contains uiider the date 18th 
Pebmary, 1665, a notice of the baptism of a fourth child of Lesueur. 
Kow, GeneviSve Gousse must have deceased almost immediately 
after her confinement, supposing her to have died before her hus- 
band's decease, which occurred on the 1st of the following May. If 
this were the case, we should have found a notice of !ier death in the 
Register of Deaths for the year 1665, as we do that of her husband. 
Such a notice, however, wljicli could alone disprove the probability, 
and authenticate the vulgai' opinion, is nowhere to be found amongst 
the archives of the Hotel de Yille, at least the autlior of the Nouvelhs- 
Seckerche* has nowhere been able to meet with it. 
24 
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In tte other partiotdars out rapid sketch of Leaueur'a history I'S' 
indns untondied. Ha nevev was in Italy ; and according to the 
Bcooant of Gnillet de Saint-Georges, which has bo long remained in 
inamiscript, he never desired to go there. He waa poor, discreet, 
and pioas, tenderly loved his wife, and lived in the closest anion, with 
liis three brotliers and brother-in-law, who wei-e all pupils and fellow- 
laborei-s of hia. It appeal's to be a refinement of criticism which de- 
nies the current belief of an aeqnajntanee betweea Lesueur and Pous- 
sin. If no docnment authenticates it, at all events it is not couti'a- 
dicted by any, and appears to iia to be higlily probable. 

Every one admits that Lesuenr stndied and admired Pousein. It 
would certainly he strange if he did not seek his acquaintance, which 
ho could liiive obtained withont difficulty, since Ponssin was staying 
at Pai-is from 1640 to 1042. It would be difficult for them not to 
liave met. After Vonet's deatli in 1641, Leanem- acquired more and 
more a peculiar style ; and in IG4a, at the age of twenty-five, entirely 
unshackled, and with a tast« ripe for the antique and Raphael, he 
must frequently have been at the Lonvre, where Ponasin resided. 
Thus it b uatm-al to suppose that they frequently saw eocli other and 
became acquainted, and with th«r sympathies of character and tal- 
ent, acquaintanee most have resulted in esteem and love. If Pous- 
sin's letters do not mention Lesueur, we would remark that neitlier do 
they mention Champagne, whose connection ivith Ponssin is not dis- 
puted. The argument bnilt on the silence of Guillet de Saint-Georges! 
account is for from convincing ; inasmnch aa tieing intended to bo 
read before a Sitting of the Academy, it could only contain a notice 
of the great aitist's career, without those biographical detdls in whicli 
bis friendships would be mentioned. Lastly, it is impossible to deny 
Poussin'a influence upon Lesueur, which it seems to ns at least prob- 
able was as much duo to his oounsels aa to his example. 

Page 190: "Bnt the marvel of the picture is the figure of St. 
Paul." 

"We have recentiy seen, at Hampton Com-t, tiie seven cai-toous o( 
Raphael, which should not be looked at, still less oritioised, bnt on 
bended knee. Behold Eaphael ai-rived at the summit of hia ai-t, and 
in the last years of life! And these were but drawings for tapes- 
tty I These drawings alone would reward the journey to England, 
even wore the figures from the friezes of the Parthenon not at tiie 
Britiih Museum. One nevei' tires of contemplating these grand per- 
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foi'mBncea even in the obscurity of tlmt ill-lighted room. Ifotiimg 
could be more noble, wore magaifioent, more imposing, more msues- 
tio. Wiat draperies, what attitudes, what forms ! Notwitlistaiiding 
the absence of color, the effect is immense; the mind is struclt, at 
once charmed and transported; but the soul, we can speak for our- 
selves, remains ■well-nigh insensible. Te request any one to compare 
eareftdly the sisth cartoon, clearly one of the finest, represeutiug the 
Preaching of St. Panl at Ephesus, with tiie paintmg we hava de- 
scribed of I.osueui'"is. One, immediately and at the firat sight, trans- 
ports yon into the re^ons of the ideal ; the other is less striking at 
first, but stay, considw it well, study it in detail, then take in tlie 
whole : by degrees you are overcome hy an eTer-iucreaaing emotion. 
Above all, esaiaine ia both tlie priocipal ohai'acter, St. Paul. Here, 
you behold the fine long folds of a superb robe which at onoe envel- 
ops and sefs off hia height, whilst the figure is in shade, and the littie 
yon see of it has nothing striking. There he confronts you, inspired, 
terrible, nii^estic. lifow say which wde lays claim to moral effect. 

Page 19B : " The great works of Lesnear, Poussin, and so many 
others scattered over Europe." 

Of all the paintings of liesueur which are in England, that which 
we regi'Ct most not having seen is Alexander and his PAy^iaiy 
painted for M. do Kouveau, dlrecior-general of the Pastes, which 
passed fi-om the Hot«l ITouveau to the Place Eoyale in the Orleans 
Gallery, from thence into Engl.ind, where it was bought by Lady 
Lucas at the gi'eat London sale in 1800. The saSa catalogue, with 
Uie prices and names of the purehasere, will be found at the end of 
vol. i. of If. "Waagen's excellent work, (Euvres cVAHet Artistes en 
Anffleteire, 2 vols,, Berlin, 1887 and 188?. 

"We were both consoled and agi'eeably surprised on our return, to 
meeti in the valuable gaUeiy of If. le Comte d'Hondetot, an ancient 
peer of Fraune, and free member of the Academy of Kne Arts, with 
another Alexander and his physician Philip, in which the hand of 
Leaneur cannot be mistaken. The composition of the entire piece is 
perfeot. The drawing is osqnisite. The amplitude and nobleness of 
the draperies reoaU tiiose of Eaphael. The form of Alesander fine 
and languid; the pei'son of Philip the phyrician grave and imposing. 
The eolonng, though not powerful, is finely blended in tone. Now, 
where is the true original, is it with M. Houdetot or in England ! 
The painting sold in London in 1800 certainly came from the Orleaia' 
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gallery, which would seem most lilsely to have posaeased the ori^iJ 
On the other hand, it is impossible M. Hoiidet-ot'a picture is a oopj. 
They mnst, tlierefore, both he eqnallj the work of Lesuenr, who has 
!Q this inataaos treated the same subject twice over, as he has like- 
wise done the Preaching of St. Paul ; of which thei'e is another, 
smaller than that at the LouTre, hut equally admirable, at tlie Place 
Royale, bdon^ng to M. Gh-ou de BuzarlsBgaes, coiresponding mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences.' 

"We borrow M. Waagen's description of the works of Lesueur, found 
hy that eminent critic in the English collections: The Queen, of 
Skeba 'b^ore Solomon, the property of the Duke of Devonshire, vol. 
i., p. 24S. ChrUt at the foot of the Cross supported Ey liia Family, 
belon^g to the Earl of Shrewsbury, vol. ii., p. 4fi3, " the sentiment 
cleep and truflifol," remarks M. "Waagen. The Magdalen pouring 
the ointment on the feet of Jeaua, the property of Lord Eseter, toI. 
ii., p. 485, "a picture fnl of the purest sentiment;" lastly, in tiie 
possession of JI. Miles, a Death of Germanieus, " a rich and noble 
composition, completely in Poussin's style," remarks M. "Waagen, 
vol. ii., p. 356. Let us add that this last work is not met with in any 
catalogue, ancient or modern, "We ask ourselves whether this may 
not be a copy of the Germanions of Pouasin attributed to Lesuenr. 

The author oiMuseea WAllemange et dv, Sussie (Paris, 1844) men- 
tions at Bei'lln a Saint Brvm/i adoring tka Ctoh in Ms Cell, opening 
•upon a landscape, and pretends that this pictnre is aa pathetic as the 
best Saint Brunos in tJie Museum at Paris. It is probably a sketch, 
hke the one we have, or one of the wanting panels; for as for the 
pictures themselves, there were nevei" more than twenty-two at the 
Oliartreus, and these are at the Louvre. Perhaps, however, it may 
be the picture which Lesueur nmtle for IT. Bernard de Eoze, see Mo- 
rent Leoomte, vol. iii,, p. 98, which represented a Cai'thosian in a 
cell. At St. Petersburg, the catalogue of the Hermitage mentions 
seven pictures of Lesuenr, one of which, Th6 infant Moses exposed on 
the Nile, b admitted by the author cited to be authentic. Can this 
be one of two Moses which were painted by Lesueur for M, de ITou- 
veau, as we learn from Guillet de Sdnt-Georges ? Unless M. Viardot 
ia deceived, and mistakes 3 copy for an original, we must regret that 

io justly praiaea, part v., p. 37, of tha 
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11 real lesiieiir should haYt been suffei'ed to stray to St. Peta-sl>urg^ 
with many of Ponsaiii's most beautiful Claudes (see p. 4T4), Mignards, 
Sebastian Bourdons, Gaspars, Stellas, and Valentins. 

Some yeai's ago, at the sale of CardiDal Tesch's gallery, we might 
have acquirefl one of Leauenr'a finest pieces, executed for the chm'oh 
of Saint-Gei'mtuii-rAuxeiTois, ■whicli had got, by some chance, into 
the possession of Chancellor Pontohartrain, afterwards into that oJ 
the Empei-or's nncle. Tliis celebrated picture, Okmt mtJt, Ma/rtka 
and, Mary, formed at Saiut-Germam-l'Auxerrois, a pendent to the 
Miertyrdora of St. Zamrence. Will it be beheved that the Trencli 
Gtovernment lost the opportunity, and permitted this little ch^- 
^(Eutre to pass into the hands of the King of Bavaiia ! A good copy 
at Mai'seiiles was thought, doubtless, sufficient, and the original was 
left to find its way to the galleiy at Munich, and meet again the St. 
Louis on Ma hnees at Mass, which the catalogue of that gallery attrib- 
utes to Lesueur, on wliat gi'ound we are not aware. In conolurion, 
wo may mention that there is in the Museum at Brussels, a charming 
little Leaueur, The Simionr giving ftis Blessing, and in the Museums 
of Grenoble and Montpeller seyeral fragments of t!ie Hhtory oj 
Tobias, pfuated for JI. de Fieubet. 

Page 193 : " Those master-pieces of art that honor the nation de- 
part without authorizatJon from the national territory I There lias 
not been found a gOTernment which has undertaken at least to repur- 
chase those that we have lost, to got ba^it again the great works «f 
Ponssin, Lesueur, and so many others, scattered in Europe, instead 
of EC[uand6ring millions to acquire the baboons of Holland, as Louis 
XfV. said, or Spanish canvases, in. truth of an admii'able coloi', but 
without nobleness and moral espresaion." 

Shall we give arecent instance of the small value we appear to set 
on Poussin ! We blmh to think that in 1848 we ahoOId have permit- 
ted the noble collection of M. de Montcalm to pass into England. 
One picture escaped; it was put up to sale in Parison the 6th of 
March, 1860. It was a charming Poussin, nndonbfedlj anthentie, 
from the Orleans galleiy, and desciibed at length in the catalogue of 
Dubois de Saint-Qekis. It represented the Mrth of Bacdtua, and 
by its variety of scenes and multitude of ideas, showed it belonged to 
Poassin's best period. We must do Normandy, rather the city of 
Eonen, the justice to say, that it made an effort to acquire it, bat 
it was unsupported by Government; and this composition, wholly 
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Frenok, was sold at Pmia tor tha sum of 1T,000 franos, to a foreJgaeF, 
Mr. Hope. 

Miserable (jontrast ! lyliila five or six hundred thonsand francs liavs 
been ^Ten for a Virgin by MnriUo, which is now taming the heafla 
of aJl who behold it, I confess that mine haa entirely resisted. I 
atlmire the freshness, the sweetaess, the hai'mony of color ; hnt every 
other superior quality which one looks to find in such a subject is 
wanting, or at least escaped me. Ecstasy never transfigured that 
face, which is neither noble nor great. The lovely infant before me 
does not seem sensible of tlie profound mystevy aocomplished in her. 
What, then, can there be in this vaunteil Virgin which so catches the 
multitude ? She is sappoi-ted by beautiful angels, in a fine dress, of 
a chai'ming color, the effect of all which ia doubtless highly pleasant. 

Page 105 : " We endeavor to console ourselves for having lost the 
iSerren SaarameJits, and for not having known how to keep from Eng- 
land and Grermany so many productions of Poussin, now buried in 
foreign collections," etc. 

After having expressed om' r^-et that we were unacqnwnted with 
the Seven Sacraments save from the engravings of Pesno, we made 
a journey to London, to see with our own eyes, and judge for om-- 
selves these famous pictures, with many othei's of our great country- 
man, no\y fallen into the possession of Engloiid, through onr culpable 
indiffei'ence, and which have been brought under our notice by M 
Waagen. 

In the few days wo were able to dedicate to this little journey, we 
had to esamine four gtdleriea : the Kntionfll Gallery, answering to 
our Museum, those of Lord Ellesmere and the Marquis of West- 
minster, and, at some miles from London, the collection at Dulivich' 
College, celebrated in England, though but httle known on tho 
continent. 

We likewise visited anotlier ooHection, resulting from an institution 
which might easily be introduced into Prance, to the decided advan- 
tage of art and taste. A sodety has been formed in England, called 
the British Institution for promoting tho Pine Arta in tlie United 
Eingdom. Eveiy. year it has, in London, an eshibition of ancient 
paintings, to which individual galleries send their choice pieces, so 
that in a certain number of years all the most remm-kable pictures in 
England pass under the public eye. But for this exhibition, what 
riches would remain buried in the mansions of the aristocracy or uii- 
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known cabinets of proTindal amateurs ! Tte society, Iwving.at it« 
liead the gi'eatest names of England, enjoja a ceilain aiitlioiity, and 
bH raaks respond eagerly to its appeal. 

"We onraelvea saw tlie list of persona who this j-ear eontrihuted to 
the eshibition , tliere weie hei Majesty the Queen, the Dulies oi 
Bedford, Devonshire, Newcastle, Northmnheiknd, feutheiland, the 
Earia of Derby and Suffolk, and numeionsothei gieat men, heaidea 
bankei-s, merc]iant=, sarcmts, and aitisti Tlie "shibilion is pubhc, 
hut not free, as jon must pay hoth foi admiss.on and the punted 
catalogue. The monej thae aci^mred is appiopmted to detiay 
the espenses of the exhibition , whatevei remains is employed la 
the purcliase of pictures, whicb are then piewnted to the Kational 
Gallery. 

At this yeai^'e exhibition we &aw tiiree of Claude Loiiain b, which 
well suatamed the name of that master. Apollo waUihing the herds 
of Admctui; a Sea-port, botJi belonging to tiieEarl of Leicester, and 
Psyche and Amor, the property of Mr. Perkins ; a pretended Lesuenr, 
the Death of the Virgin, from the Earl of Suffolk ; seven Sebastian 
Bourdons, the Seten, Works of Merej/,' lent by the Eai-1 of Yai'bor- 
ongh ; a landscape by Gaspar Ponasin, but not one morceau of hia 
illastrioas brother-in-law's. 

We were more Ibrtunate in tlie Kational Gallery. 

There, to begin, what admirable Claudes I We counted as many 
as fen, some of them of the highest Taliie. We will confine onrselves 
to the recapif olation of three, the Embai'kation of St. Ui-snla, a lai'ge 
landscap«, and the Embarkation of the Queen of Sheha. 

1st The Mmbarhition of St. Ursula, which was painted for the 
Barberini, and adoraed their palace at Eome untJl the year 1730, 
when an English amateur purchased it fi-om the Pi'incess Bai'beiini, 
with othei" works of the first cLiss. This picture is 3 feet 8 indies 
li^h, 4 feet 11 indies wide, 

2d. The large landscape is 4 feet 11 inches higli, fcot 7 inches 



' Thla grent work, has been long iu Hagloud, as reiiiarkod by Marietle, eeo 
l!io Jbeixdarw, jnsb publislied, artido S. Bourdon, vol, L, p. 111. It nppcora 
to hnvo Ijoon a fiivorite- work of Eonrclon, ho having himsolf engraved ic, bbo 
de Piles, Ah-tg^ debt PU dee Peinires, 2d ediSon, p, 494, and tba Fdntn 
gravear fi-angaU, of M. Eobart Duroesnil, vol. i,, p. 131, etc. Tlio ooppar- 
plates of Iho &iwre Works of Msre^ bio s-lXMoliOaYiB. 
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wide. Eebeooa is seen, ivith her relatives -and servanta, waitiug tha 
ai'rival of Isaac, wbo comes from afor to celebrate tlieir maiTiage. 

ad. The Embm-laUon of tlui Quern ofSheba, going to visit Solo- 
mon, formed a pendent to the preceding lignre, iviiicli it resembles 
in ita dimensiona. It is both a sea and landscape drawing. M, 
Waogen declares it to be the most beautiful moreemi of the kind he 
is neqaainted with, and asserts that Lorrain has here attained per- 
iection, voL i., p. 211. This masterpiece was executed by Olaude 
for his protector, tlie Duke de Bouillon. It is signed " Olaude GE. 
I. v., fdct pom- son Altesse le Dno de Bouillon, anno 1 648." Donbt- 
less tho great Duke de Bouillon, eldest brother of Turenne. This 
French work, destined, too, for Trance, she has now tbi-erer ost, as 
well as the famous Boot of Truth, IMro di Fdrttd, in whicli Claude 
collected the drawings of all his paintings, drawings which may be 
tliemaelves regarded as finished pictures. Tliis invaluable treasure 
WHS, like the Em.hM'lcation of tlie Queen ofSheba, for a long time in 
the hands of a IFreacli broker, who would willingly liave relinquislied 
it to the Government, but failing to find pm-ohicers in Paris in the 
last century, ultimately sold it for a mei'e notliing into Holland, 
whence it has passed into England.' The anthor of the Mineee d^Al- 
lemagne ei de EvmU, mentions that in the gallery of the Hermitage 
at St. Petersburg, amongst a large number of Claudes, whose authen- 
ticity he appears to admit, there are four moreeaint, which he does 
not hesitate to declai-e eqnal to the most celebrated c7ie/i-d'<Bwire of 
that master, in Paiis or Loudon, called the Morning, the Noon, the 
Etrening, and tlie NigM. They are from Malmaison, Thna the sale 
of the gallery of an empress has in our own time enriched Enasia, as, 
twenty-five years before, the snle of the Orleans galleiy enriched 
England. 

In the National Gallery, along with the sei-ene and quiet landscapes 
ot Lorrain, are five of Caspar's, depicting nature under an oppodto 
aspect — nigged and wild localities, and tempests. One of the most 
remarkable represents Eneas and Dido seeking shelter in a grotto 
from tlie violence of a storra. The figures are from the pencil ol 
Albano, and for a length of time remained in the palace Falconieri. 



1 The iiiM di Vei-Ui is 
L^n de Labordo hoa giy 
franta'i, torn, i., p. 43B. • 
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Two otlier laadscapes are from tlio palace Oorsini, and two fl'om tlie 
palace Oolonna. 

But to rotnrn to oiu- I'eal subject, which ia Poussin. There are 
eight paiiiljnga by his hand in the Kational Gallery, all worthy of 
mention. M. Waagen has merely spoken of them in general terms, 
but we shall proceed to give a description in detail. 

Of these eight painfangs, only one, representing the plague of Ash- 
dod, is taken from sacred history. This is described in the printed 
catalogue as No. 166. The Israelites havmg been virnqrushed by the 
Philistines, the ark was taken by tlie victors and plaeetl in the temple 
of Dflgon at Ashdod. The idol ialls before the ai'k, and the Phihs- 
tines are smitten with tlie peatilence. This canvas ia 4 feet 3 inches 
high, and 6 feet 8 inches wide. A sketch or copy of the Plagim of 
the Philistines is in the Musemn of the Louvre, and has been en- 
graved by Picard. Poussin was, in feet, fond of repeating a subject ; 
there are two sets of the Stse&n Sacraments, two Arcadios,' two or 
thi'ec Moaes striking the Roeh, &o. The science of painting is here 
employed to portray the scene ui all its terrors, and display every 
horror of the peatilenoe, and it would seem that Poussin had here 
endeavored to contend with Miohacl Angelo, even at the expense of 
beauty. It is sfdd the commission for this work was ^ven by Oai'di- 
na! Barberini. It comes from the palace of Oolonna. The subjects 
of the remaining seven pictures in the National Gallery are mytlio- 
lo^cal, and may be neai'ly all referred to the early epoch of Poussin's 
career, when he paid trihnt© to the genius of the ISth oentui-y, and 
yielded to the influence of Marini. 

Ho. 39. The EdueaUon of Bacchus, a subject chosen by Poussin 
more than once. On a emali canvas 3 feet 3 inchea high, and 3 feet 
1 inch wide. 

No. 40. Another small picture 1 foot 6 inches high, and 8 feet 4 
inches broad r Phocion washing his Met at a PiMie Fountain, a 
touchingemblemof the purity and simpUoity of his life. To heighten 
this rustic scene, and impart its meaning, the painter shows us tlie 
trophiea of the noble warrior hung on the trunk of a tree at a little 
distance. The whole composition is striking and full of a 

'The first coinpoaitioa of Arcadia, truly pi'eoioua could i 
placed in the Lonvre be&ida the second and better prodnclioi 
land, the property of the Duke of DevonKhire, 
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We believe that it has meTer been engraved. It forms a happy audi- 
tion to the two other compositions conseoratecl by Poiissin to Pho- 
don, and which have been so admirablj engraved, by Baudeti Pliocion 
carried out of the Oity of Athens, and tlio Tomi of Fhoeion. 

No. 42. Here is one of tbe three bacchanals painted by Ponssin for 
the Duke de Montmorency. The two others are sdd to be in the 
collection of Lord Ashbiu'niiam. This baoohanal is 4 feet 8 inches 
high, and 8 feet 1 inch wide. In a warm landscape Bacchas is 
sleeping suiTountled by nympha, satji-s, and centara-s, whilst Silenns 
appeal's under an. arbor attended by sylvan figures. 

No, 62. Another bacchanal, which may be considered one of Pona- 
enn's masterpieces. According to M, Vaageu, it bei>nged to the 
Oolonna oollectioB, but the catalogue, published iy authority, states 
that it was ori^nally the propei-ty of the Oomte de Vandrenwh, tiiat 
it aft«rwai'da came into the hands of M. de Oalonne, whence it passed 
into England, and ultimately found its way into the hands of Mr. 
Hamlet, from whom it was purchased by Parliament, and placed in 
the National Galleiy It is 3 teet 8 inches high and 4 feat 8 inches 
wide. Its subject is a dince of fauns and bacchantes, which is iu- 
ten'iipted by a stttyi , w ho attempts to tike hbeities with a nymph. 
Besides the mam subject, tliBie aie nnmi, ous spuited and graceful 
episodes, partioulaily tv. o mlimts endesTonng to catch in a cup the 
juice of a bunch of giapes supported jn an and prea-«d by a bae- 
ohante of slun and line form. The composition is full of fire, energy, 
and spu'it. Thei-e is not a single group, not a figure, which will not 
repay an attentive study. M. Waagen does not hesitate to pronounce 
it one of Poussin's finest. He admires the ti'uth and variety of heads, 
the freshness of color, and the transparent tone {Me FdTbtmg turn uU 
tenater Fnache, Eelle und ElarJieit in alien Theilen). It has been 
engraved by Huai-t, and aoom-ately copied by Landon, undei" the 
tifle of Danse de Jbwju et de Baeehantes. 

No. 65, Gephalm and Aiirora. Aurora, captivated by tho beauty 
of Oephalus, endeavors to separate him from his wife Proci-is. Being 
nnauocesafnl, in a fit of jealousy she gives to Cephalns the dart which 
oauses the death of his adored bpouse. S feet 2 inches high, 4 fbet 
9 inches wide. 

No. 83. A large pdnting, 5 feet 6 inches high, and 8 feet wide, 
representing FMneaa and his Gompaniuiia changed into Static Jry 
hohlng on the Oitrgon. Perseus, having rescued Andromeda frOiii 
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the Bea monster, obtains her hand from her father O^lieus, who 
celebrates their auptials with a iKagnifleeat feast, PiriGeos, tfl wliom 
Andromeda had been betrothed, rnsliea in upon tlie festivity at the 
head of a troop of ai'med rasa. A combat ensues, in which Porseus, 
beiag neai-ly overcome, opposes to his enemies the bead of Medusa, 
by which they are instantly changed to stone. This composition is 
full of vigor, with brilliant coloriog, although somewhat crude. It 
is nowhei'e mentioned, and we are not aware of its having been en- 
gi'aved. 

No. 91. A charmiBg little drawing, 2 feet 2 inches Mgh, 1 foot 8 
inches wide ; A slewing Nymph, surprieed hy Zone and Satyrs, en- 
gi'aved by DaullS, also in Landon's work 

Pasangfrom the National Gallery to thatof Bridgewater, wo oome 
upon another phase of Ponssin's genius, and encounter not the disci- 
ple of Marini but the disciple of the gospel, the gi'aces of mytliology 
^ving way to the austerity and sublimity of Ohi'istianity. Such is 
the account of what we came to see; welookedfor mnoii, andfonnd 
more than we espected. 

The Bridgewater GaJloiy is so named aftei" its founder, the Date 
of Bridgewater, by whom it was fonned about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. He bequeathed it to his brother, the Marquis of 
Stafford, on the condition of his leaving it to his second son, Lord 
Francis Egerton, now Lord Ellesmere. The best part of this coUeo- 
tion was engraved during the life of the Marquis of Stafford, by 
Ottley, under the title of the Stafford Gallery, in 4 vols, folio. 

It occupies tlie first place in England amongst private collections, 
on account of the number of mastej-pieces of the Italian, and Dutch, 
and French schools. A large number of paintings were added to it 
from the Oileans Gallery, and we could not repress a feeling of regret 
to meet at Cleveland Square with so many masterpieoea formerly be- 
longing to Trance, and which have been engraved in the two cele- 
brated works : 1. La Gfalene dv, due iP OrUam aii Palak-Soyal, 2 
volumes in folio; ^. Eecudl d'estam,pe$ iPapr^alei pluiieava tableavx 
et deiBins qm sont en France dam le eabinet du rat et eelui de Man- 
eeignmir le due d' Orleans, 1739, 3 volumes in folio ; a most valuable 
collection known also under the name of the Cabinet of Orozat. 
This admirable coUeotion is deposited in a building wortliy of it, in a 
veritable palace, and consists of neai'ly 300 paintings. The Fi'enoh 
school is here well represented. The Mudcal Party, from fis 
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Orleans Gallery, tmd engi'areil in the Gahrie du Palaia-Soyal ; 
three Bonrguignons, fooi" Gaspai's, four fine Claudes, described by 
M, Waagen, vol. i., p, 331, the two fonuer desciibed ia the cotalogne 
as Kos. 11 and 41 wera painted in 1604 for M. de Bourlemout, a 
geatleman of Lorraine; the fonnei', Detnwihmim iy the Sea-side, 
offers ft fine contrast between migeatio ruina and natnre eternallj 
young and fresh ; the second, Mosea at the Burning Siieh, a third, 
No. 103, of the year 1657, was likijwiae painted fbr a Frenohman, M. 
fle Lagaj-de, and represents the Metamorphosis of Apuleius into a 
Shepherd; lastly, there is a fourth, Ko. 9T, the freshest idyll that 
eyev was, a View of the Gaseatelles iff Tivoli. 

The memory of these eharming compositions, however, soon fiides 
before the yiew of the eight grand pictures of Pousan, marked in the 
catalogue Wos, 62-09, the Seven Saeraments, and Moses siHhing ths 
Roek with his Sod. 

It would be difficult to describe the religious sensations which took 
possession of us whilst oontemplatmg the Seven Sacraments. "What- 
ever M. Waagen may please to assert, fJiere is certi^ly nothing the- 
ati'ical about them. The beauty of aucient statuary is here animated 
and enlivened by the spirit of Christianity, and the genius of the 
pointer. The moral espreesioa is of the most exalted character, and 
is left to be noticed leas in the details tlian in the general composifion. 
In feet, it is in compositioa that Poussin escels, and, in tliis respect, 
we do not think he has any snpenoi nut even of tJie Florentine and 
Eoman school. As eioh Sofframent is a vast scene in which the 
smallefit details go to enhance the effect of the whole, so the Seven 
Saaramients form a harmonious entirety, i a ngle work, representing 
the deveiopmeat of the Ohnitian hfe by means of its most august 
ceremonies, in the same way as the twenty two St. Brunos of Lesuenr 
express the whole monastic life, the iatonlaon of the yaiiety being to 
give a truer conception of its unity. Can any one, in sinceiaty, say 
as much as this for the Stame of the Vatican! Have they a com- 
mon sentiment? Is the senljment profound, and, iodeed, ChrislJan? 
No doubt Raphael elevates the soul ■ whatever is beautiful cannot im! 
lO do that ; bat he touches only the surface, eirewm prcesordia ludit ; 
he penetrates not deep ; moves not the inner fibres of oar being: for 
why ! he himself was not so moved. He snatches us from earth, and 
transports as into the serene atmosphere of eternal beauty ; bat the 
mournful ade of life, the sublime emotions of the heart, magnanimity. 
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heroiam, in a word, moral grandeur, this lie does not express; and 
why was this? because he did not posaess it in himself, becanso it 
was not to be met with ai'ormd him in tlie Italy of tie 16tli century^ 
in a society serai-pagan, stipei'stitioas, and impious, given up to every 
vice and diaordei-, ■whicii Lnthei- could not even eatch a glimpse of 
without I'aging with hon-or, and meditating a revolution. From, this 
corrupt basis, thinly bidden by a fictitious politeness, two gi'eat fig- 
nres, Michael Angelo and Yittoria Oolonna, show themselves. But 
the noble widow of the Mnrquia .'f Pescaria was not of the company 
of the FoiTiarina ; and what cor:.TQ0n ground could the chaste lover 
of the second Beatrice, the Dante of ptunting and of sculpture, the 
inti-epid enpneer who defended Morence, the melancholy uutlior of 
tlie Last Jvdgnwnt and of Lor&nzo di Medioi, have with such men as 
Pernio boldly professing atheism, at tlie same time that he painted, 
at the highest price possible, the most delicate Madonnas ; and his 
worthy friend Aretino, atheist, and moreover hypooiite, writing ivitli 
the same hand his infamous sonnets and tlie life of the Holy Vii-^; 
and Giulio Eomano, who lent his pencil to the wildest debauchei'ies, 
and Marc' Antonio, who engraved them? Such is the world in 
which Eaphael lived, and which early taught him to worship mate- 
rial heanty, the purest taste in design, if not the strongest, fine draw- 
ing, sweet contours, of light, of color, but which always hides {rom 
him the highest beauty, that is, moral beauty. Poussin belong to a 
very different world. Thanks to God, he had learned to know in 
France otliers besides artists without faitii or morals, elegant ama- 
teurs, rich prelates, and compliant beauties. He had seen with, his 
eyes heroes, saints, and statesmen. He must have met, at the court 
of Louis SHI., between 1640 and 16i3, the young OondS and the 
young Turenne, St Yincent de Paul, Mademoiselle de Yigean,aad 
SladeraoiseUe de Lafayette ; had sliaken bands with KichelieTi, with 
jLesneur, with Ohatcpagne, and no donbt also with Oorneille. Like 
the last, be is grove and masculine; he has the sentiment of the 
great, and strives to reach it. If, above every thing, he is an ai-tist, 
if his long career is an assiduous and indefatigable stndy of beauty, 
it is pre-eminently moral beauty that strikes him ; and when he 
represents historic or Ohristjaa scenes, one feels lie is there, like the 
anthor of the Oitl, of Oinna, and of Polyeucte, in his natural element. 
He shows, assuredly, mnch spirit and grace in his mytholo^es, and 
like Cornalle in several of his elegies and in the Declaration of Lova 
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to Payohe : hat also like him, it is in the thoughtful and noble stylo 
tliat Ponssin excels ; it is on the laorjil gi'oimd tliat lia has a plaofl 
esalteil and apai't in the history of art. 

It is not our intention to describe the Seten Sacraments, whidi has 
been done by othei's more competent to the task than ouraelTes. Wo 
will oidj inquire whether Eosauct himself, in speaking of the sacra- 
ment of the Ordination, eould have employed move gravity and 
majesty than Ponssin has dome in the noble painting, so well preserved, 
in tho galleiy of Lord Ellesmere. It is worthy of remark, in this as 
in the other paintings of Poussin'a best period, how admirably the 
landscape accords with the historic jiortJon. Whilst the foreground 
is ocoapied with the great scene in which Christ ti'ansraits his power 
to St. Peter before the asaembled apostles,' in the distancOi and above 
the heights, ai-e descriod edifices lising and in decay. Doubtless, 
the Extreme Unction is the moat pathetic ; affects and attracts ns 
most by its various qualities, parlionlariy by a certaio austere grace 
ahed around tlie images of death;' bnt, unhappily, this ati-iking 



' In tlie flrst set of the Seven Sacraments, exeoiitBd for the Clievalier del 
Pozzo, now in Eiiglatid, tlie property of tho Duko of EnllaHd,and wlthwMoli 
■we are Boqiiaiiiteil only Cbrougii angravings, Christ is pliuiedonthe left hand; 
it is lesB masterly and imposing, and tJje eaiitro hns a vaeont appearanee. 
In tbe seeand set, painted five or six years after the former far M. de ChanCe- 
ioup, Christ is placed in the eentra : this new diBpoailao.T chiiogaa the enljrB 
. effaut of the pieoa. Ponasin. navorrepeatsd himself in traating the same suli- 
ject R second time, btit improTsd on it, aiming ever at peifeetlon. And the 
memoralile onswer whieii he onee made to one who inquired of him hywhat 
maans he had attaiaad to so greot perfeotion, "1 never aagleeted anything," 
should ba always pi-esant to the mind of every artist, painter, sculptor, poet, 



' FouBsin writfis to M. de Cliantoloup, April 25, IMl (Lottros da Ponssin, 
Paris, 18S4), " I am working hrisMy at the .SrfrOTiii Cnotinii, which is indeed 
a subject worthy of Apelles, who wos very fond of representing tho dying." 
He adds, with a vivacity wliiah seems to indicate tlint ho took a pai'tionlar 
faaoyto this painting, "I do not intend to quit it wliilst I feel thns weil- 
dispOBod, until I Imve put it in fmr train for a sketoh. It is to oontain seven- 
teen figures of men, women, and ohildren, young and old, one part of whom 
are drowned in tears, whilst tlia ethers pray for the dying. I will not de- 
scribe it to yon more in detoil. In tliis, mj olnmay pan is quite unlit, it 
requires a gilded and well-set pencil. Tlie prinolpal flgurea are two feet 
high; the painting will ba about the size of your J/aiws, but of bcttar pro- 
portion.". Felibiea, a fl-iend and ooulidant of Ponssin, likewisa remarks 
{BntritUm, ate., part iv,, p. SB3), that the &tivirie Uttdion was one of the 
painlings which pleased him most. We team at length, from Poussin'a let^ 
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composition has almost totally disappeared uudei- the black tint, 
wMeh has little bj libtle gained on the otbei" colors, and obscured 
the whole painting, so that wo are >vell-nigh rednced ta tlie engi-ai-ing 
of Pesne, and tke beautiful drawing preserved in the mtiaenm of the 
Lonvre.' 

Most auhappily a technical eiTor, into wbioh even tlie most incon- 
eiderable painter would not now fall, has ileprived posterity of one half 
of Poussin's labors. He was in the habit of oovering bis caiiyas with 
a pi-eparation of red, which has been pbsuiged by the effect of time 
into black, and thus absorbed the otlier colora, destroying the effect 
of the etheria! perspective. As every one knows, this does not occur 
with a white preparation, which, instead of destroying the colors, 
preserves them for a length of time in their original itate. TJiia last 
process Poussin appears to have adopted in the Moses striking the 
Sock vsith his Staff, incomparably the finest of all the Striiings of the 
Soek which proceeded from liis pencil. This masterpiece is well 
known, from the engraving by Baudet, and has passed, with the 
Secen SaeTameats, from the Orleans gallery into the collection at 
BriJgewater. What unity is in this vast composition, and yet what 
variety in the action, the pose, the featui-ea of the figurral It con- 
sists of twenty different pictures, and yet is but one ; and not even 
one of the episodes could be taken away without considerable injury 
to the ensemble of the piece. At the same time, wliat fine coloring [ 
The iuipastation is botli solid and light, and the colors sx-& combined 
in the happiest manner. No doubt they might possess gi'eater bril- 
liancy ; but the sevei'ity of the subject agi'ees well with a moderate 
tone. It is important to remember this. In the first place, every 
subject demands its proper color : in the second, gi'ave subjects re- 
quire a certain amount of coloring, which, however, must not bo 



ters, tbat he finished It and eent it into Fmuoe in this enme year, 1611. 
Fftibien informs 03 tbnt In IfllS lie completed the fl»y!«iM<ion, in 164T tlio 
BapUem, the Penance, tlie OriinatUin and the Eui^riei, and that lie sent tbe 
Ust eacriimeiit, that of Man-iags, nt the comraen cement of the year 1618. 
Bellori {UP^df PiUoi-i, etc., Some, 1873) gives ft foil and detailed iloserip- 
tlon of the Sdreme Uiujtien ; luid, as he lived ^itb Fonsain, it eeeiuB crodible 
that his eipl!UiatlaiiH uro for the most part those he had liimeolf leceived 
from the great atdst. 

' The drawiag of the SMreme Vnction is at tlia Louvre ; tho drawings of 
the five other eaerameats nre in the rich oabiitotof M. do laSnllo. that of the 
seveath a the pToperty of the woU-knowii print seller, M. Befbr. 
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exceeded. Although the highest art does not consist in coloring, it 
would nevertheiesa he foUy to regai'd it as of small importance: for, 
in that case, drawing would he every thing, and color might be alto- 
gether dispensed with. In attempting too far to please the eye, the 
risk is inonrred of not going heyond and penetrating to tlie sonl. On 
the other hand, want of color, or what is perhaps stili worse, a dis- 
ngi'eeahle, ornde, and improper coloring, while it offenda the eye, like- 
wise impMre the moi'al effect, and deprives even beauty of its charm. 
Color is to painting what hai'mony is to poetry and prose. There is 
eqnal defect whether in the case of too much or too little hai'mony, 
while one same harmony continued must he looked upon as a serious 
fanlt. Is Ooi-ndile happily inspired ! His hai-mony, like his woi-ds, 
are tiiie, beautiful, admirable in their variety. The tones differ with 
his different characters, but are always consistent with the conditions 
of hai'mony imposed by poesy. Is he negligent ! his style tlien he- 
comes rude, unpolished, at times intolerable. The harmony of Eaoine 
is slightly monotonous, his men tali lilte women, and his lyre ^las but 
one tone, that of a natural and refined elegance. There is but one 
man amongst ns who speaks in every tone and in all languages, who 
has coloi-s and accents for every subject, naive and sublime, vividly 
correct yet unaffectedly simple. Sweet as Eacine ia his lament of 
Madame, nmsonline and vigorous as Oorneille or Tacitus when he 
comes to describe Eetz or Cromwell, clear as the battle trumpet 
when his strain is Eocroy or Oond6, suggestive of the equal and var 
ried flow of a mighty river in the majestic harmony of his Discourse 
on Universal History, a History which, in the grandeur and extent 
of its composition, in ite vanquished difficulties, its depth of ai't, 
where art even ceases to appear as such, in its perfect unity, and, at 
tlie same time, almost infinite variety of tone and style, is perhaps 
the most finished work which has ever come from the hand of man. 
To retnrn to Poussiu, At Hampton Ooui't, where, by the side of 
the seven oai-toons of Eaphael, the nine magnificent Montegnas repre- 
senthig the tiiumph of Oiesar, and the fine portraits of Albeit Durer 
and Holbein, Prencli art makes so small a figure, there is a Poussin' 
of particularly fine color, Satyrs finding a Hympk The transpa- 
rent and lustrous body of the nymph forms the entu'e pictiu'e. It ia 

' There is here likewise a chnrming Franoia 11., wholly from the imnd of 
Clouet, and the portrait of Fineloii by Eigaud, which may lie the ori^nal or 
at all ovealfl ia not inferior to Uie painting in the gallery at VersMlles. 
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a study of design aiiU color, evidently of the period ivLen Ponssin, 
to perfect liiinBelf in every branch of his art, made copies from Titian. 

Time feils us to ^ve tlie least idea of the rich gallei'y c>f the Mai"- 
queaa of Westminster, in Grosvenor-street. We reter for this to what 
M. 'Waagen has said, vol. ii., p. 113-180. The Flemish and Dutch 
Bcliools preponderate in this gallery. One seDS there in all thdr glory 
tlie three great masters of that school, Eiibens, Van Dyck, and Eem- 
hrandt, accompanied hy a iiumeroua suite of inferior raastei-s, at 
present much in vogue, Hohh^ma, Onyp, Roth, Potter, and others, 
ivlio, to our idea, fade completely before soiue half-dozen by Clande 
of all sizes, of evei-y variety of subject, and noarly all of tlie best time 
of the great landscape-paintei", between I6S1 and IGGl. Of those 
paintings, the greatest and most important is perhaps the Sermon on 
the Mount Poussia appears worthily by the side of Lorrain in the 
gallery at Grosvenor-straet. M. "Waagen admires parljonlarly Calisto 
changed into a Bear, and placed by Jupiter among ike CoTistellatioits^ 
and slill more a Yirgin with the infamt Jesus swvowided Sy AngeU. 
He extols iu this m,ort,eaii the. surpnssi.ig oleame^ of coloring, the 
noble and raelanohoJy sentiment of nature, together with a warm and 
powerful tone. M. "Waagen places this painting amongst the master- 
pieces of the Preach pwnter {gehart m dem -Bortreffiiekaten waaieh von 
Hon henna). Whilst fully conoumng in this judgment, we beg leave 
to point out in the same gallery two other canvases of Ponsain, two 
deUoious pieces from the easel, first a touching episode in Mbaes atHk- 
ing the Rack, in the gallery of Lord EUeamere, of a mother who, 
heedless of herself, hastens to give her children drink, whilst their 
father bends in thanlisg^ving to God; the other, Children at phmj. 
Never did a more delightful sooiie come from the pencil of Albano. 
Two diildrea look, laughing, at each other; another to the right 
holds a bntterfl3' on his finger ; a fourth endeavors to catch a butter- 
fly which ia flying from him ; a fif ^h, stooping, takes fruit &om a 
basket: 

But we must qnit the L d n g i( es b fai eel es t th t 
which forms the ornament fh li it^ hhmg 
village of Dulwich. 

Stanislas, king of Pola d f g 1 Lt d m t MB"! 

Dosenfans, to form him allti fpt Tl itesi 

Stanislas, nnd the diamembe mnttPl lif M Des if ns 

hands all he had collected; these he made a present of to a friend of 

25 
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his, JI. Bom-goois, & piuuWr, \y1io stiU fai'thei' enriched this fine col- 
ieotion, ftod tiequeathed it, at hia death, to Dulwich College, where 
it now is in a very commodious iind well-lightfid building. It con- 
sists of neai'ly 850 paintings. M. Waagen, who visited it, pi-onounces 
judgment with some seyerity. The catalogue is ill-coinpilod, it is 
tme, but in this it does not difiei- from niimerons other cfltelogacs. 
Mediocrifj is frequently jjlaced eido hy side with excellence, and 
copies pTBQ. as originals ; this is tlio case with more than one gflUerj, 
This one, however, has to iis the mei-it of containing a considerable 
number of Fi'euch paintings, to some of whicli even M. Waagen can- 
not refuse his admiration. 

We wiD, first of all, ment on v tl o t dese b ng the n a Lenaiu 
two Bom'gaignons, thi'ee po t a ts bj Piga d o afte P gaud a 
Lonis XrV., a Boileau, and anoth r pei-soua e unLno vn to two 
Lebruus, the Massai^e ofihein (« an t S at im Oo let, ie/end 
ing the Bridffd, in which M Wiagen li oo s happ3 rm a o s of 
BousBic, three oi' four Caspars and seven Claude Lorrains, the beauty 
of moat of whioli is a sufficient guarantee of their authenticity ; to- 
gether with a vei'y fine Fets shainpStre by Watteau, and a Yiev) wear 
Some, by Joseph Vernet, Of Poussin, tlio catalogue points out 
eighteen, of which the following is a list : 

iSo: 115. The Education ofBaailiits; 143, a Landscape; 249, a 
■Holy Family ; ^6Z, the ApptvHUm of the Angels to Abraham; 260, 
a Landscape; S60, tlie J)estrueticn ef Kiobo ; 379, a Landscape; 
391, the Adoration of the Magi; 392, a Landmape ; 395, the In- 
spiration of tlte Poet; 300, the Education of Jupiter; SOS, the 
Triumph ofDcmd; 310, the FligM into Egypt; 815, BemMand 
Armida; 316, Yenm and Meve/u/ry ; 326, Jupiter and Antiope ; 
836, the Assumption of the Tirg-in; 853, Children. 

Of these eighteen pictures, M. Waagen singles out five, which he 
thos characterizes ; 

The Asswmption of the Virgin, No. 330. In a landscape of power- 
till poesy, the Tugra is eained off to heaven m clouds of gold a 
small picture, of which tlie sentiment is noble and pure, the coloiing 
»tioiig and tian»paient {m der Farbe haftigcs und llaarea Bild) 
Ohiidren, No f53 Eeplete v^ith lovelmess and charm T/ie 
Tl vwmph ^Da-Bid, No SOS A neh pii,tnre, but theatiical 

Jupiter svcUed hy the qoat Amalthea, No 300 A ehaimmg 
jompoaition, transparent tone A Lamdsuipe, 'So 260, A well 
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drawn landscape, breathiag a profouud sentiment <if nature; but 
whioli liaa become ratlier blackened. 

We are unable to reoogQize ia the Triuinpli, of David \ii(i theatri- 
cal cbaraoter whiob shocked M. IVaagen. On tte contrai'y, Tve per- 
ceive a bold and almost ■wUd expression, a great deal of pandon finely 
snbdued. 

A ti-iumph. must always contain some formality ; hei-e, however, 
tlioTO is the least possible, and tliat with, which we are struck is its 
vigor and ti-ath to nattire. The giant's bead stuck on the pike has 
the grandest effect : and we believe that tiie able German critic has, 
m this instance, likewise yielded to the pr^udices of bia country, 
which, in its passion foi" what it styles reality, fancies it perceives 
the theatrical in whatever is noble. We admit that at the close ot 
the seventeenth century, under Louis SIV. and Lebnin, the noble 
was merged in the theatrical and academic ; hut under Louis SIII. 
and the Eegency, in the time of Oorneille and Ponssin, the academic 
and theatrical style was ivholly unknown. We entreat the sagacious 
critic not to forget tills distinction between the divisions of the seven- 
teenth century, nor to confound the master with his disciples, who, 
although they were still great, had slightly degenerated, and who 
were oppressed hy tiie taste of the age of Louis XIV. 

But our grayest reproach against M. Waagen is, that he did not 
noljceat Dulwich numerous OTorcstiMai of Ponssin, which well merited 
his attention ; amongst others, the Adoration of the Magi, far supe- 
rior, for its coloring, to that in the Museum at Paris ; and, above all, 
a picture which seems to us a masterpiece in the difficult art of con- 
veying a philosophic idea under the living form of a myth and an 
allegory. 

In this art, Poussin excelled: he is pre-eminently a philosophical 
artist, a tbinkei" assisted hy all tlie resources of the sdenoe of design. 
He has ever an idea which guides his hand, and which is his laaii) 
object. Let us not tire to reiterate this; it is moral beauty which 
he everywhere seeks, both in nature and humanity. As we have 
stated in relation to the sacrament of Ordination, the landscapes of 
Poussin are almost always designed to set off and heighten human 
life, whilst Claude is essentially a landscape painter, with whom botli 
history and humanity are made subservient to nature. Subjects de- 
rived fl'om Christianity were exactly suited to Ponssin, inasmuch as 
Biey afforded the snblimest types of liat moral gi'andeur in which 
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lie delighted, olthongh we do not see in him tlie exquisite pietj of 
Iieaneur and CIifunpagrLe; and if Clu-istian greatness speaks to Lis 
soul, it appears to do so with no authority hejond that of Phooion, 
of Scipio, or of Grermanicus. Sometimes neither sacred nor profane 
history snffiises Mm; he invents, he imagines, he has j'econrse to 
moral and philosophic allegory. It is here, perhaps, that he is moat 
oiigjnal, and that his imagination dl&j.kys itself in its gi'eateat free- 
dom and elevation. Arcadia h a lesson of high philosophy under 
the form of an idyll. The Testament of Mtdamidag porti^ays the 
sublime oonlidenoe of friendajiip. Time Eescuing Truth from ike 
asaaidfs of Envy and Discord, the Ballet of HuTnan Life, are cele- 
brated models of this style. We have had the good fortune to meet 
at Dnlwich with a work of Poussin's ahuost unlinown, and of whose 
existence we had not even an idea, sparkliDg at the same time with 
the style we have heen describing, and with the most eminent quali- 
ties of the chief of the French school. 

This worlt, entirely new to as, is a picture of very small size, 
mai-lced No. 295, and described \a the catalogue as The Inspiration 
of the Poet, a delightful snhjecL and ti-eated m the most delightful 
manner. Fancy the freshest landscape, in the foregi'onnd a hai'mo- 
nioua gi'oup of thi'ee personages. The poet, on bended knee, caii'ies 
to his lips the sacred cup which Apollo, the god of poesy, has pre- 
sented to him. Whilst he qiiaffi, inspiration seizes him, his face is 
'a-ansfigured, and the sacred intoxication becomes apparent in the 
motion of his hands and Iiis whole body. Beside Apollo, the Itnse 
prepares to collect the songs of the poet. Above this group, a 
genius, frolioliing in air, weaves a chaplet, whilst other genii scatter 
flowere. In the haclrground, the cleai'est hoiizon. Grace, spirit, 
depth — this enchanting composition unites the whole. Added to 
this, the color is well-founded and of gi'eat brilliancy. 

If is very singular that neither Bellori nor FSIibien, who both lived 
on terms of intimacy with Pousain, and are still his best historians, 
say not a word of this work. It is not referred to in tiio catalogues 
of Florent Lecomte, of Gault de St. Gei-main, or of Castellan ; nor 
does M. Waagen himself, who, having been at Dulwicli, must have 
seen it thei-e, make the least mention of it. We are, therefoi'e, igno- 
rant in what year, on what occasion, and for whom this delioioua 
little painting was esecufed r but the hand of Poussin is seen through- 
out, in the drawing, in the composition, in the expression. Notliing 
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fheatrical or vulgar : trutL combined iritli beauty. The whule scone 
coaveys nnmixed. delight, aud its iiUpression. is at oaoe serene and 
profound. In onr idea, TJie Inspiration of the Poet may be ranked 
as almost equal with The Arcadia. 

ITotwitlistanding this, The Inspiration has neTer been engi'nved ■ 
at least we have not met with it in any of the rich collections of en- 
gravings fl'om Pouesia we have been enabled to consult, those of M. 
de Baudicom', of M. Gatteaaz, member of the Academy of Fine Arts, 
and lastly, the cabinet of prints in the BiiUothdque I/ati^nale, We 
hoije that these few words may surest to some Freuch engi'aver the 
idea of undei-taking the very easy pilgrimage to Dulwich, and making 
Icnown to the lovers of naUonal art an ingenioua and touching pro- 
duction of roussiu, strayed and lost, as it wero, in a foreign coUoo- 
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"A BOOK WniCH 13 A3 BEABABLE AS A IfOTET^" 

HISTOET OF EUEOPEAN MOEALS, 

From Augustus to Charleinaf/ne. 

By W. E. H. LECKY, M. A. 
2 vols., Svn. 5P0 pages tfti^li. Tiiec, $8,00. 



DS to the ScliDol— CoaEegneneo ot aclln> 
,n Bancliona— Intuitive Sclool— AllBEBfl 

o cl of me Two Soliools of Morals relstea 

ondltloQ of Socletj— ThB Order la wbicli Moral Feelings 



StotciBm— Groivtli of a Gentler anil more Cosmopolitan Spirit In Eome- 
Rlaa of Eclectic MoraiiBts— TLB FeiiplB etlll \erj corrupt— Causas ot till 

Corniptioii— BHfect" "" •"'■'■J- "■" -^ •'—■ "*■ o™t=i„ -o... 

Orion tol Raligiona 

THE C01<IVKR8I0W OP EOMK. 



FROM COireTAHTINB TO CaiAELEMAGKE. 
First Conaequenca of Christianltj, a Neir Sense of the Sanctity ot Hu- 
man Life— The Second ConEOqaence of Chriiitianitj, t.o teach TTniTersal 
BrolUerliood- Two Quallflcationa of onr AdmicaUon of the Chariljof the 
Clinrcli— The Gronttt of Ascetlctsm- The Stdnia of the Jicfert— -Decline ot 
the Civic VlrtneB— General Moral OondlKon of the Byzantine Eniph'B— Dis- 
tinctive IhcellenceB of the Aeeetia Period- HonaohiBti— Belatlaa of Siena- 
cIdBm to the Jntellectaal Tirtn^— The Monasteries the BQCBptacleB of 
Lcaminjt— Moral CondlHon of Weatem Borope— Growth of a Sfilltary aaa 
Aristocratic Sphlt-^ConaecratiOD of Secular Sank. 

The Conrtesnnn— Roman PaMc Opinion mnch pnror— Christian InHa- 



rtesnnn— Roman PiO>lic Opinion mnch pnn 
loD of Christianity to the Pemaie Tirtoofl, 



D. APPLETOH & CO., Publishers, 

90, 92 & H Gkjmd St., New Tokk. 
'ioil to any aSHress la iie TTnlleil Statss on reixipt qf the pnoi 
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"One of the most accomplished Writers of the Age." 



HISTORY 



EISE AUD IWFLUEHOB 



RATIONALISM IN EUEOPE. 

13y W. K. II. LECKY, M. -A.. 
3 Vols, small Svo, Cloth, %i, 

[From t!ie EdinJ/argh liede^r.] 

enHrelf Ignonmt of his prctensiona to a place tn English lltorature. "Wo closed 
thEm with tho eonvlolloa tliat JIi'. Leofcj la ono of the most nccompliahed writora 
unci one of the moat JDgcnloua Uilnkers of the Uoie, trad thnt hia book desei-vca 
the hl^host comcasTiElatioii we Ann beato^rnpon It. lodeECltit haaatldom been 
our EOOd fortune tu laka npiin esaoy by an naknowll, nnd wa prfsumo, a jining 
aalhor, bo remarltablo for the parity and elegance of lis aljle. eo replete irith 
YBriial erudition, appropriately intrafluned to cnliyea argumoot, or Bodlstingiiiehod 
for broad and dlspaasionato vieiva. « ■! o o • o Tjita book well deBciTes to bo 
HQlveraolly road and careMlj studied, for if the 070 is dozzTed at first by the bril- 
liancy of the fervor, the mind is Interested and ooonpfod by the subtloty and por- 
spicuity of a thoasaud observations which escape notice on a first perusaL la n 
word, we hope te see this work take ita place amoL^ the beat literary prodflcUons 
of the age, and we doubt nut that tt ivlll powcrflilly coaduM to tho oltlnultetri- 
□mpli of flut cause to ivhicii it Is dcvotcil.'' 

D. APPLETOM & CO., Publishers, 
90. 92 & 31 GiuND Stbeet, New Yore. 
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Worlds p'Mis'ied by L>. A^jiletmi lE Oo. 

HEAT, 

CONSIDERED AS A MODE OF MOTION, 



Witli One Hundred 



Prom the Amerioan Journal of Soienoa.— Willi nil sha still n-bfcli Ims 
mEide Faradoy the mnstornr espeiimoBlal science in Grout Brilain, ProfoasorTrndflll 
enJoyB the ndvaatagts of n siipmor geneisl CDltnre, and is Oxxa enablea to set forth hla 
pblloeopliy with nil the graces of eloquence and the finish of superior dlctiiHi. Vilh 
■impUoitj', and abseace of teohoicallUes, ibich render bis csplDwtlons lucid to nn- 
Bdentifle minds, and at tbe Buroe times tborongbiiEasand originality by which ho in- 
Atmcla th« most Icni'ncd. be mifQldii all the modem philosophy of heat. Ilia work lakes 
tank at oboe qs a olaasio opon the subject 

New ■2'ork Times.— ProfossorTyndnira coarse of Icctares on licatisonBOt the 
most beautiful lllnstcaUoua of a mode of himdllng scientific subjects, wWoh is coin- 
paratitoly now, and which promises the best results, both to science and Xo literature 
generally ; we mean tfce treatment of subjects la s style at once prifuvn^ and pop'a- 
ka-. The title of Professor TyadaH's work iodicHtcs the theory of beat held by blm. 
nod indeed Ihe only one now held \ij BdenUSo luen— si U a m-ode tjfmvtioa. 

Sonton Journal- — He eThlblta the ourlous and beautiful workings of natnre lu 
n most dcUehtfiil manner. Bolbi'e the reader parUdee of water lock themselves or fiy 
aauDdor villi a moTement regulated like a dnnce. They Ibrm Ihemselyes inlo liquid 
flowers with fno serrated petals, or into rosett«3 of ftoien gsuze ; they bound DEmuti 
in boiling fljunti-uns, or creep slowly onward in atapeDdom gkelers.' Flamca buret into 
masic and sing, cr ceaao to sing, aa the experlmouter pleases, and mntala paint thorn, 
selves upon n aci'cen In da^f^llT^^ hues as the painter touches his canvas. 

New York Tribune.— The moat original and Important oontiibntion that has 
yet been made to the Iheoiy and llleratura of thermotlcs. 

SdentiBc AnJeriCiui,— The Kori. is written in d cimrmiog style, and is tlia 
most vrLliiable contribuUou 1o sclentJfle llteratm'e that b^ been published inniaDy 
years. It la the moat popular espoaltlon of the dynamleal tbeory of heat that has yet 
ippCBred. The old mateiial theory of boat may be Si^d to be dellmcu. 

XiOtiiavills Democrat.— This la one of the moat dellgbtfol scientific works we 
htye ever met The lectures are so full of life and apult that we can ahnost imaglst 
\hQ lecturer before na, and see hia brilliant esperhuonla in every stage of thelrprogreBe, 
The theory la so carefully and thoroughly esplalned tliat no one am Ml to underBlfloa 
It. Sueh books as these create a love for Ecieoce. 

ladapendent,— l?rofe3sor Tjndall'a expositions and experiment.'! are remarkably 

IntoreBt of a romance, so atartlinc ere the descriptions and elueidationa. 
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D. APPLETOH & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 
ON 

THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES 

Means of Natural Selection ; 
THE PUESEHVATION OF FAVORED RACES 

STRUGGLE FOR LITE. 

OmVohimB. 12mo. Cloth. ^2.W. 



" His first point is to show tbat species are in many cases not well 
defined, and that the whole order of rmtufal history seems to be in a 
state of mntation, by reason of constant variations. Thns even under 
domesfioatkm, important changes may be introduced by intarcrossing, 
by seiaotion of tlie best individuals for propagation, by crossing parents 
marlted by however slight, but favorable pecnliaritiea. 

"His seoond point is what be terms tbe uiiireraal and neoessarj 
atmggle for existence. Tliis follows from the bigh gcometiicol ratio 
of increase common to aU beings. If there wejvj no entustoopbes, 
any one of the esisting species would be snffioieiitly numerous in a 
few thousand years to cover the whole earth, to the exclusion of every- 
thing elsa, 

" His thii-d point is to prove that this straggle is directed by tbe 
law of natural selecMon, Even the races of domestic animals may he 
constantly improveil and modified by oliooang the beat individuals 
for propagatiou. Nature brings the saine discipline to hear upon the 
whole doimuu of ammal and vegetable life. She seizes at once upon 
any slight variation that is favorable, and perpelualss it ; in iho uni- 
versal pressure, any variatiim that is injurious is immediately esBit- 
guished." 
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er publis/icil by J), . &pptcton & Cb. 



A. MEW SYSTEM OP PHILOSfU'HT. 

FIEST PKINCIPLES. 

' Vol, LarBS 12mo. 615 Pages. Price $2 50. 



Oiiapta I Religion und Science; JT. Ultimate Kcligious Ideas; III 
OHimate SeipuUflc Idcaa ; IV. The Relativity of bJI Knowledge; V. Thf 
ReconeiliiUdi 

Fill SECOSa.—Zaics of llic hnomalils. 

I Lans ui IjLUeral, IL The Law of Evoinlion; III. The eaine eon. 
tinued; IV, The Causes of Erolutioa; V, Space, Time, Matter, Motion, and 
Force; VI. The Indestraotjbilitj of Matter ; VII. The Continuitj of Motion ; 
YllL The Perejstenoe of Force ; IX. The Correlaaon and Equivalence of 
Forces; X The Direction of Motion ; XI. The Bhythm of Motion; SII. The 
Conditions Essential b> Evolution; XIII, Tbe lustabilitj cf tbe Homoge. 
neous ; SIV. The Multiplication of Efleota ; XV. Diffcrentintion and Inte- 
gration ; XVI. Equilibration ; XVIL Summary and Conciu^on. 

In the first part of this work Mr. Spencer defines the province, limits, asd 
relations of religion and science, and detemiiues the legitimate ecopo of 
philosophy. 

In part second he unfolds those iiuidamental principles which have been 
arrived at witiiin the sphere of the kuowable ; which are tine of all orders 
of phenonema, and thus constitute the foundation of all philoaoph)', Tlic 
law of Evolution, Mr. Spencer mointams Ui be nniTereal, and be has ber« 
worked it out as the bads of his system. 

These First Principles are the foundation of a system of Philosophj 
bolder, more elaborate, and comprehenave perhaps, than any other which 
OB* been hitherto dedgned in England. — British Qaarlei'ly Reniem. 

A wort lofty in aim and remarkable in exeoation. — GarrJiiU Magiamc. 

In the worliB of Herbert Spencer we have the rudiments of a posidTo 
Theology, and an immense step towai'd the perfection of tbe sdcnce of Fsy. 
rfiology. — ClirMm M>;cmmia\ 

If we mietake not, in spite of tbe very negative character of liia owji ro- 
mlta, he bas foreshadowed some strong arguments for Utedoctdue of a po^ 
live Christian Theology. — New EnglmiMr. 

Ab far as tl:c frontiers of Iraowiedge, where the Intellect may go, Ibcro M 
so livhig man whose giudance may more Ba&ly be trueteiL — ASm^ 
ifmihlu. 
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Work) publit/iaJ bv I>. Apjtldcit it C'fl. 



THE CORUIlLATIOK MD CONSERVATION 



FOKOES. 



AN INTRODUCTION. 

HI F, J. TOUMiSS 

'lie ivoi'k ambraecs : 

J.— THE OOEEELATIOH" OTT PHYSIOAL t'ORCES. Bi 

W. R. Gkovb. (The complete work.) 
ri.~0ELE9TIAL DTNAMTCS. By De. J. K. Matek. 
HI.— THE INTERACTION OF FORGES. By Piiof. ITelm- 

IV. — THE OONMEOTIOH" AKD EQUIVAISIJCE 05 

FORCES. Bt Peof. Libdio. 
v.— OW TlIE CONSERVATION OF FORCE. Br Ds. 

Fabauat. 
VI.— ON THE OOERELATION OF PHTBIOAI, AND VI 

TAL FORCES. By Dii. C!aepekteg. 
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i). AP.PLETON d! OO.'S PUBLICATION'S. 

Elements of Moral Philosophy : 

Analyljoal, SynlJiedcal, and Praclical. By RcBisAnn IVinsuih 



This nork is sm. original luid thorough examination of the fuiidam^bil 
lairs of UoriU Science, and of Hieir relations to ChnsUaniCy and h) pcnodciJ 
lift. It has already faJten a firm stand among out Mgliest worlcs of literaturr 
Kai soienee. From tlie numerous cwamendationa of it by oiir moat learned 
(aid competent men, we have room for onlj the folloiving brief ostracta : 

JiYom Eet. TnoMAE U. Skinheb, D.D., a/*4s TMoji T/iMl. iSiXL, Jf. T. 
"II la a wort of imcoiiraioii merit, on a aubjeot Tery dlBioiill to bo treated woll 
His anilrsia is eomplel*- He has shiinneil an qnestloii which his pnrpoae rcqaffed him 
tcuiBwar, una he has metnoadvsrsarj' ivLIdi ha has not overcome" 

Fmm Rbt. L. P. HioKOK, Tlee-Pre^dent <f Union College. 

" I fleom the book ivell adapted to tha enda pronoBed in the prefece. The Btjlf la 

clcor, tha tlir>ag]it3 pcrEpiaiioaa^ 1 think tt oaloolated to do gooii, to promote tho 

tnith, to diaiiae light, sad impart hiatniotlon to the oommmilty, la a (iopnrtmsnt of 

S^om Ket. JiUEa 'WALKBai, D.D., Pr&sidenS qfBatvar^ UniiiereUy. 
"lUvhig carefBllr esamlned tha more oriUCBl parta, to wiiah XQT attention 'bia been 
eopooLallj curected, 1 am free to eb:ptess ray oouTietloit of t^e ap-ai oleamsBie, discrimi- 
nation, and aoonraer of the work, aod of its admirable adaptation to Ita object" 

From Eky. Ear PiTsirn, D.D., of Albany. 
" I have examined this work with great pleasure, and do not hesitato toiiartMt in 
mj judgment \i la greatly Bupurior to any tL-eatiaa I have aeea, In all the essentia] 
r&iiilBites of » good text-book." 

flvimPHor. EoessmD. HrranoooK, D.D^ qffhe Vnlov, Tlnol. Bae,,W. 7. 
"Tho taak of medlnUnff liotwoen science and the popalfti- mind, ia one thiit pennlrss 
a peculiar ^ft of perspiDuily, both In thoi^ht and st;lo ; and tbia, 1 1 

pesaeBseslnaneir' — '"' '" T^«^i^«„.,jnH<K4<-n«,>-«.>~,K-,.,n:.r^.> 

BUdlWflaehtj-to 

Fi-om Bbof. Hehey B. Suirn, D.D., qf th& TPMon Theal. Sot, S. T. 

" It commends itself by its clear arrangsmout of the tonics, its perapionltjr of 

g[u^e, and jl0 constant praotloal beiirings. I am particularly pleased with ita view 

?.??.•? ,._ t ^f. ^^ p^rijnant lllnBlratloos, and tho Scrlpturai ohara-'-- - 



JV-om'W. D. ■WnflOK, V.^i^Prcftsser <^Inielleclual and Moral PhilosopRs l" 

Bobari ^*« OOltetie. 
** I have esamlaed the work with care, and have adopted tt as a text-hook In tat 
■tadr of Uotal Balance. I consider tt not only sound ta daetrine, bnt olaar sod syetam- 
atlo In method, and withal pervaded with a pievaiUnff healthy tone of Banoineni, 
whloh oannot IMl to leave bemcd. In addition to the ti'nths It Inonlcates, an hapresdon 
bi Ihror of those tmths. I estesm IhlB one of tho greatest merits of the hook. In this 
teBpect It has no eqnal, so eu as I know ; and I do not heellate to epeafe of ft aa bcim 
mutable to imy other woik yot pubUahed, for uae in iill histltutloaB wheie JJ^-t". 
filllosoplir forma a deparlraent In the conrso of iuetruoliou '' 
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